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Pkaadefp/day Sept. 6, 1»32. 

In directing the attention of our readers to the great work 
whose title we have placed at the head of this article, we suppose 
we are rendering an acceptable service chiefly to one class. The 
ministers of religion, we presume, need not our humble recom- 
mendation of a treatise so well known as Botler*s Analogy. It 
will not be improper, however, to suggest that even our clerical . 
readers may be less familiar than they should be, with a work 
which saps all the foundations of unbelief; and may, perhaps, 
have less faithfully carried oat the principles of the Analogy, and 
interwoven them less into their theological system, than might 
reasonably have been expected. Butler already begins to put on 
the venerable air of antiquity. He belongs, in the character of 
his writings at least, to the men of another age. He is abstruse, 
profound, dry, and, to minds indisposed to thought, is often wea« 
risome and disgusting. Even in clerical estimation, then, his • 
work may sometimes be numbered among those repulsive monu- 
ments of ancient wisdom, which men of this age pass by indis- 
criminately, as belonging to times of barbarous strength and 
unpolished warfare. 

But our design in bringing Butler more distinctly before the 
public eye, has respect primarily to another class of our readers 
In an age pre-eminently distinguished for the short-lived produc- 
tions of the imagination ; when reviewers feel themselves bound 
to serve up to the public taste, rather the deserts and confectiona- 
ries of the literary world, than the sound ard wholesome fare of 
other times ; when, in many places, it is even deemed stupid and 
old-fashioned to notice an ancient book, or to speak of the wis- 
dom of our fathers ; we desire to do what may lie in our power 
u> ainy tne headlong propetisities ot the times, and recal the pub- 
lic mind to the records of past wisdom. We have, indeed, no 
olind predilection for the principles of other days. We bow down 
oefore no opinion because it is ancient. We even feel and 
believe, that m all the momentous questions pertaining to morals, 
politics, science, and religion, we are greatly in advance of past 
ages. And our hearts expand with joy at the prospect of still 
greater simplicity and clearness, in the statement utidi del^\v<:A 
of the cardiiiAl doctmn of the rafonBation, VLo^x of tti^ xdl»u^ 
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ments of past wisdom, we believe capable of improvement in 
tbese respects. Thus we regard the works of Luther, Calvin. 
Be/a, and Owen. We look on ihem as vast repositories of 
learning, piely and genius. In the great doctrines which these 
works were intended to s^upport, we do firmly helieve. Sull, 
though we love to linger in the society of such men ; and iliou^jh 
uw hurnhie intellect hows before them, as in the presente of 
Irj^nscendent genius, yet we feel that in some things their views 
were darkened by the habits of thinking of a less cultivated age 
than this; that their philosophy was often wrong, while the doc- 
irinei- which they attempted to defend by it were still correct; 
and that even they would have hailed, on many topics, the 
increased illumination of later times. Had modern ways of 
thinking been applied to their works; had the resultsof a deeper 
investigation into the laws of the mind, and the principles of 
biblical criticism, been in their possession, their works would 
have been the most perfect records of human wisdom which the 
world contains. 

Some of those great monuments of the power of humaii 
thought, however, stand complete. By a mighty effort of genius, 
their authors seized on truth ; they fixed it in permanent forms; 
they chained down scattered reasonings, and left them to he sur- 
veyed by men of less mental stature and far feebler powers. It 
is a proof of no mean talent now to he able to follow where they 
lead, to grasp in thought, what they had the power to originate. 
They framed a complete system at the first touch ; and all that 
remains for coming ages, corresponds to what Johnson has said 
of poets in respect to Homer, to transpose their arguments, new 
Dame their reasonings, and paraphrase their sentiments.* The 
works of such men are a collection o[ principles to be carried into 
evej^y region of morals and theology, as a standard of all otlser 
views of truth. Such a distinction we are disponed to give to 
Butler's Analogy ; and it is because we deem it worthy of such a 
distinction, that we now single it out from the great works of the 
past, and commend it to the attention of our readers. 

There are two great departments of investigation, respecting 
the "analogy of religion to the constitution and course of nature.* 
The one contemplates that analogy as existing between the 
declarations of the Bible, and ascertained facts in the structure 
of the globe, — the organization of the animal system, — the me- 
morials of ancient history, — the laws of light, heat, and gr?. vita- 
ion, — the dimensions of the earth, and the form and motion of 
the heavenly bodies. From all these sources, objections have 
been derived against revelation. The most furious attacks have 
been made, at one time by the geologist, and at another by the 
dstronomc: on one pretence by the antiquarian, and on anothei 
by the chymist, against some pan of the system of revealed truth, 
yet never have any assaults been less succesjHful. Every effort 
of this kind has resulted in the establishment of this great truth 

/rihffitfftfc PnAot to SbftferatvB^ 
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chat no TOAn bas yet commenced an investigation of the worVs 
•f nature, for the purpose of assailing revelation, who did not 
altimately exhibit important facts in its coniirroation, just in 
proportion to his eminence and success in his own department 
of inquiry. We are never alarmed, therefore, when we see an 
infidel philosopher of real talents, commence an investigation 
into the works of nature. We hail his labours as destined ulti* 
mately to be auxiliary to the cause of truth. We have learned 
that here Christianity has nothing to fear : and men of sciencCi 
we believe, are beginning to understand that here infidelity has 
nothing to hope. As a specimen of the support which Chris* 
(ianity receives from the researches of science, we refer our 
readers to Ray's Wisdom of God, to Paley's Natural Theology, 
and to Dick's Christian Philosopher. 

The other department of investigation to which we referred, is 
that which relates to the analogy of revealed truth to the actual 
facts exhibited in the moral government of Ih world. This is the 
department which Butler has entered, and which he has so sue* 
cessfully explored. It is obvious that the first is a wider field in 
regard to the number of facts which bear on the analogy : the 
latter is more profound and less tangible in relation to the great 
subjects of theological debate. The first meets more directly the 
open and plausible objections of the blasphemer ; the latter 
represses the secret infidelity of the human heart, and silences 
more efifectually the ten thousand clamours which are accustomed 
to be raised against the peculiar doctrines of the Bible. The first 
is open to successive advances, and will be so, till tlie whole 
physical structure of tne world is fully investigated and known. 
The latter, we may almost infer, seems destined to rest where it 
now is, and to stand before the world as complete as it ever will 
be, by one prodigious effort of a gigantic mind. Each successive 
chymist, antiquarian, astronomer, and anatomist, will throw light 
on some great department of human knowledge, to be moulded 
to the purposes of religion, by some future Paley, or Dick, of 
Good ; and in every distinguished man of science, whatever may 
be his religious feelings, we hail an ultimate auxiliary to the 
cause of truth. Butler, however, seems to stand alone. No. 
adventurous mind has attempted to press his great princmles of 
thought, still further into the regions of moral inquiry. Though 
the subject of moral government is better understood now than 
it was in his day ; though li^ht has been thrown on the doctrines 
of theology, and a perceptible advance been made in the know- 
S^ge of the laws of the mind, yet whoiever now wishes to know 
" the analogy of religion to the constitution and course of nature " 
aas nowhere else to go but to Butler, — or if he is able to apply 
the jriruiples of Butler, he has only to incorporate them with nis 
0wn reasonings, to furnish the solution of those facts and diffi- 
culties tliat " perplex mortals." We do not mean by this, that 
Bader has exhausted the subject. We mean only that no man 
has attempted to carry it beyond the point where Ke lefx Sx\ ^lA 
that hit wurk« though not ia out Yieif as complete aa mn^K^ 
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liabits of thought would permit it to be, yet stands like one of 
those vast piles of architecture commenced in the middle ages, 
proofs of consummate skill, of vast power, ot amazing wealth, yet 
in some respects incomplete or disproporlioned, hut which no one 
since has dared to remodel, and which no one, perhnprs, h/;3 luv^ 
cither the wealth, power, or genius, to make m^.e complete. 

01" Butler, as a man, little is known. This is one of the innujr 
cases wltere v/e are compelled to lament the want of a full aiul 
faithful biography. With the leading facts of his life as a parish 
priest and a prelate, we are indeed made acquainted. But here 
our knowledge of him ends. Of Butler as a man of piety, of the 
secret, practical operations of bis mind, we know little. Now it 
is obvious, that we could be in possession of no legacy more 
valuable in regard to such a man, than the knowledge of the 
secret feelings of his heart; of the application of his own modes 
of thinking to his own soul, to subdue the ever-varying forms of 
human weakness and guilt; and of his practical way of obvia- 
ting, for his personal comfort, the suggestions of unbelief in his 
own bosom. This fict we know, that he was engaged upon his 
Analogy during a period of twenty years. Yet we know nothing 
of the effect on his own soul, of the mode in which he blunted 
and warded off the poisoned shafts of infidelity. Could we see 
the internal organization of his mind, as we can now see that of 
Johnson, could we trace the connexion between his habits of 
thought and his pious emotions, it would be a treasure to the 
world equalled perhaps only by his Analogy, and one which we 
may in vain hope now to possess. The^rue purposes of biogra- 
phy have been hitherto but little understood. The mere externa) 
events pertaining to great men are often of little value. They 
Bre without the mind, and produce feelings unconnected with any 
important purposes of human improvement. Who reads now 
with any emotion except regret that this is all he caii read of 
such a man as Butler, that he was born in 1092, graduated at 
Oxford in 1721, preached at the Roils till 1726, was made bishop 
of Durham in 1750, and died in 1752? We learn, indeed, that 
^he was hi^h in favour at the university, and subsequently at 
court; that he was retirim?, modest and unassurainsr in his 
deportment; and that his elevation to the Deanery of St. Paul's, 
and to the princely See of Durham, was not the effect of ambi- 
tion, but t'le voluntary tribute of those in power to transcendent 
talent and exalted, though retiring, worth. An instance of h.is 
modest and unambitious habits, given in the record of his Hfe, 
is worthy of preservation, and is highly illustrative of his charijc- 
ler. For seven years he was occupied in the humble and labo- 
rious duties of a parish priest, at Stanhope. His friends regret- 
ted his retirement, and sought preferment for him. Mr. Sec-l:cr 
an intimate friend of Bu«ler, being made chaplain to the king, in 
1732, one dny in conversation with Queen Caroline took occasion 
to mention his friend's name. The queen said she thou^la hi 
was dead, and asked Archbishop Blackburn if that was not ilu 
fase. His reply was, " No, madam, but he is buried." He wai 
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La? raised again to notice, and ultimately to high honotirs, in 

lie hierarchy of the English church. 

Butler was naturally of a contemplative and somewhat nielun* 
:h )ly turn of mind. He sought retirement, therefore, and yet 
\retifii society. It is probable that natural inclination, as well 
!s t;.t* prev.ilent habits of unbelief in England, suggested the 
)• in of ))is Analogy. Yet though retiring and unambitious, he 
.vis lauded in the days of his advancement, as sustaining the 
episcopal office with great dignity and splendour; as conducting 
he ceremonies of religion with a pomp approaching the gran- 
Ifur oi' the Roman Catholic form of worship ; and as treating the 
leigiibouring clergy and nobility with the " pride, pomp, and cir- 
'U:n.-iaTice," becoming, in their view, a minister of Jesus, trans- 
brmed into a nobleman of secular rank, and reckoned among 
he great officers of slate. These are, in our view, spots in the 
ife of Butler ; and all attempts to conceal them, have only rendered 
iiem more glaring. No authority of antiquity, no plea of th«/ 
jrandeur of imposing rites, can justify the pomp and circum- 
tance appropriate to an English prelatical bishop, or invest wita 
Tiered authority the canons of a church, that appoints the hum 
►le ministers of him who had not where to lay his head, to the 
pieiidours of a palace or the pretended honours of an archiepisco- 
)al ilirone — to a necessary alliance, under every danger to per* 
onal and ministerial character, with profligate noblemen, or 
ntriguing a'nd imperious ministers. But Butler drew his title to 
nemory in subsequent ages, neither from the tinsel of rank, the 
talf and lawn of olfice, nor the attendant pomp and grandeur aris- 
ng fiom the possession of one of the richest benefices in Eng- 
and. Butler the prelate will be forgotten. Butler the author of 
he Analog!/ will live to the last recorded time. 

In the tew remains of the life of Butler, we lament, still more 
ban* any tiling wc have mentioned, that we learn nothing of his 
labits of study, his mode of investigation, and especially the pro* 
xss by which he composed h^s Analogy. We are told indeed 
hat it combines the results of his thoughts foy twenty years, and 
lis observations and rea'^ing during that long perioa of his life, 
[le is said to have written and re-written diflerent parts of it, to 
lave studied each word, and phrase, until it expressed precisely 
lis meanmg and no more. It bears plenary evidence, that it 
mist have been written by such a condensing and epitomizing 
irocess. Any man may oe satisfied of this, whp attempts to 
express the thoughts iri other language than that employed in 
he Analogy. Instinctively the sentences and paragraphs will 
jwell out to a much greater size, and defy all the powers \\e 
)ossess to reduce them to their primitive dimensions, unle:;s 
hey be driven wilhin the precise enclosures prescribed by the 
nind of Butler. We regret in vain that this is all our know- 
edge of the mechanical and mental process by which this hook 
vas composed. We are not permitted to see him at his toil, to 
nark the workings of his mind, and to learn the wi o^ \v^<aVvYi% 
DteuseJ/ at a thought, until we tee it standing slone^ «\oot Ixovcx 
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all attendants, and prepared for a permanent location where the 
author intended to fix its abode, to be comtemplated as he view- 
ed it, in all coming ages. We can hardly rep)ress our indigna« 
tion, that those who undertake to write tne biography of such 
gifted men, should not tell us less of their bodies, their trappings, 
their honours and their offices, and more of the workings of the 
spirit, the process of subjecting and restraining the native wan- 
derings of the mind. Nor can we suppress the sigh of regret 
that he has not himself revealed to us, what no other man. could 
have done ; and admitted subsequent admirers to the intimacy of 
friendship, and to a contemplation of the process by w^hich the 
Analogy was conceived and executed. Over the past however it 
is in vain to sigh. Every man feels that hitherto we h^ve had 
but little Biography, Sketches of the external circumstances o\ 
many men we have— genealogical tables without number, and 
without end — chronicled wonders, that such a man was born and 
died, ran throuc[h such a circle of honours, and obtained such a 
mausoleum to his memory. But histories of mind we have not; 
and for all the great purposes of knowledge, we should know as 
much of the man, if we had not looked upon the misnamed 
biography. 

We now take leave of Butler as a man, and direct om 
thoughts more particularly to his great work. Those were dark 
and portentous times which succeeded the reigti of the second 
Charles. That voluptuous and witty monarch, had contributed 
more than any mortal before or since his time, to fill a nation 
with infidels, and debauchees. Corruption had seized upon the 
highest orders of the state ; and it flowed down on all ranks of 
the community. Every grade in life had caught the infection 
of the court. Profligacy is alternately the parent and the child 
of unbelief. The imthinking multitude of courtiers and flatterers, 
that fluttered around the court of Charles had learned to scofi* at 
Christianity, and to consider it as not worth the trouble of anx- 
ious thought. The influence of the court extended over the na- 
tion. It soon infected the schools and professions : and perhaps 
there has not beeif a time in British history, when infidelity had 
become so general, and had assumed a form so malignant. It 
had attached itself to dissoluteness, deep, dreadful, and universal. 
It was going hand in hand with all tlie pleasures of a profligate 
court, it was identified with all that actuated the souls of Charles 
and his ministers ; it was the kind of infidelity which fitted an 
unthinking age — scorning alike reason, philosophy, patient 
thought, and purity of morals. So that in the language of But- 
ler, " it had come to be taken for granted by many persons, that 
Christianity is not so much as a subject of investigation, but that 
it is now at length, discovered to be fictitious, and accordingly 
they treat it, as if in the present age, this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment, and nothing remained but to 
set it up as a principal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were 
oy way of reprisals for its having so long interrupted the plea* 
sares of the world.'' In times of such universal profligacy and 
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infidelity arose in succession, Locke, Newton, and Butler, tht 
wo former of i^hora we need not say have been unsurpassed in 
creat powers of thought, nud in the influence which they ex« 
i^rted on the sentiments of mankind. It needed such men to 
iiringback a volatile veneration to habits of profound thought in 
ihe s'^iences. It needed such a man as Butler, in our view not 
^ferior in profound thou|^ht to either, and whose works will 
aave a more permanent enect on the destinies of men, than both 
-to arrest the giddy steps of a nation, to bring religion from the 
palace of a scofGng prince and court to the bar of sober thought, 
aod to show that Christianity was not undeserving of sober 
inquiry. This was the design of the Analogy. It was not so 
much to furnish a complete demonstration of the truth of reli- 
gion, as to show that it could not be proved to be false. It was 
lo show that it accorded with a great, every where seen, system 
of things actually going on in the world ; and that attacks made 
on Chrisiianitv were to the same extent assaults on the course of 
nature, and ot nature's God. Butler pointed the unbeliever to a 
grand system of things in actual existence, a world with every 
variety of character, feeling, conduct and results — a system of 
things deeply mysterious, yet developing great principles, and 
bearing proof that it was under the government of God. He 
traced certain indubitable actJi of the Almighty in a course of 
nature, whose existence could not be denied. Now if it could be 
shown that Christianity contamed like results, acts, and princi- 
ples; if it was a scheme involving no greater mystery, and 
demanding a correspondent conduct on the part of man, it would 
be seen that it had proceeded from the same author. In other 
words the objections alleged against Christianity, being equally 
applicable against the course of nature, could not be valid. To 
show this, was the design of Butler. In doing this, he carried 
the war into the camp of the enemy. He silenced the objec.or's 
arguments ; or if he still continued to urge them, showed him 
that with equal propriety they could be urged against the acknow- 
ledged course of. things, against his own principles of conduct 
on other subiects, against what indubitably affected his condition 
here, and what might therefore affect his doom hereafter. 

We are fond of thus looking at the Bible as j)art of one vast 
plan of communicating truth to created intelligences. We know 
It is the fullest, and most grand, of all God's ways of teaching 
men, standing amidst the sources of information, as the sun does 
amidst the stars of heaven, quenching their feeble glimmerings 
in the fulness of its meridian splendour. But to carry forward 
the illustration, the son does, indeed, cause the stars of night to 
"hide their diminished heads," but we see in both but one sys- 
t(*rn of liiws; and whether in the trembling of the minutest orb 
tliat emits its faint rays to us from the farthest bounds of space, 
or the full light of the sun at noon-day, we trace the hand of the 
same God, and feel that " all are but parts of one stupendout 
whole." Thus it is with revelation. We know that its truthi 
YOiopntt «U that tb« world eistfwhecs oontaixiSi xhftX Vu ^i^o^iMRivi 
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is supreme oyer all the other sources of knowledge, and all 
the other facts of the moral system. But there are otlier 
sources of information — a vast multitude of facts that w« 
expect to find in accordance with this brighter elfulgeiioc 
from heaven, and it is ihese facts which the Analoory brings to 
the aid of revelation. The Bible is in religion, what the tele- 
scope is in astronomy. It does not contradict any thing before 
known ; it does not annihilate any thing before seen ; li carries 
the ey e forward into new worlds, opens it upon more splendid 
fields of vision, and displays grander systems, where we thoughi 
there was but the emptiness of space, or the darkness of illimil* 
able and profound night; and divides the milky way into vast 
clusters of suns and stars, of worlds and systems. In all the -^ 
boundlessness of these fields of vision, however, does the tele- 
scope point us to any new laws of acting, any new principle by 
which the universe is governed? The astronomer tells us. not. 
It is the hand of the same God which he sees, impelling the new 
worlds that burst on the view in the immensity of space, with 
the same irresistible and inconceivable energy, and encompass- 
mg them with the same clear fields of light. So we expect to 
find it in revelation. We expect to see plans, laws, purposes, 
actions and results, uniform with the facts in actual existence 
before our eyes. Whether in the smiles of an infant, or the 
wrapt feelings of a seraph; in the strength of manhood, or the 
power of Gabriel; in the rewards of virtue here, or the crown of 
glory hereafter, we expect to find the Creator acting on one grand 
principle of moral government, applicable to all these facts, and 
to be vindicated by the same considerations. 

When we approach the Bible, we are at once struck with a 
most striking correspondence of plan to that which obtains in Me 
natural world. When tve teach theology in our schools we do it 
by system, by form, by technicalities. We frame what we call 
a " body of divinity," expecting all ifs parts to cohere and agree. 
We shape and clip the angles and points of our theology, till they 
shall fit, like the polished stones of the temple of Solomon, into 
their place. So when we teach astronomy, botany, or geogra- 
phy, it is by a regular system before us, having the last discove- 
ries of the science located in their proper place. But how differ- j 
ent is the plan, which, in each of these departments, is pursued 
by infinite wisdom. The truths which God designs to teach us, 
lie spread over a vast compass. They are placed without much 
apparent order. Those of revelation lie before us, just as the 
various facts do, which go to make up a system of botany or 
astronomy. The great Author of nature has not placed all flow- 
ers in a single situation, nor given them a scientific arrange- 
ment. They are scattered over the v«^ide world. Part bloom on 
the mountain, part in the valley ; part shed their fragrance near 
the running stream ; part pour their sweetness in the desert air 
'* in the solitary waste where no man is ;" pan climb in vines to 
giddy heights, and part are found in the bosom of the mishty 
frvr#iv. lie that forms a vheory of botany must do it, thereiore 
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vitk hard^jT toil. He will find the materials, not the system^ made 
irady to his hands. He will exhaust his life perhaps in hit 
labour, before the system stands complete. Why should we not 
'^\ fxpect lo find the counterpart of all this in religion? When we 
I ^' look at the Bible, we find the same state of things. At first but 
'^' a my of light beamed upon the dark path of our apostate parents, 
'^ Rendering from paradise. The sun that had stood over their 
•^ heads in the garden of pleasure, at their fall sunk to the west 
''■'' and left them in the horrors of a moral midnight. A single ray, 
" in the promise of a Saviour, shot along their path, and directed 
■j lo the source of day. But did God reveal a whole system ? Did 
'( he tell them all the truth that he knew ? Did he tell all that we 

■ know ? He did just as we have supposed in regard to the first 
botanist. The eye was fixed on one truth distinctly. Subse- 
quent revelations shed new light; advancing facts confirmed 
preceding doctrines and promises; rising prophets gave confiim- 
ation lo the hopes of men ; precepts, laws, and direct revelation! 
rose upon the world, until the system of revealed truth is now 
complete. Man has all he can have, except the facts which the 
progress of things is yet to develope in confirmation of the system ; 
just as each new budding flower goes to confirm the just princi- 
ples of the naturalist, and lo show what the system is. Yet how 

■ do we possess the system ? As arranged, digested, and reduced 
to order ? Far from it. We have the book of revelation just 
fls we have the book of nature. In the beginning of the Bible, 
for example, we have a truth abstractly taufrht, in another part 
illustrated in the life of a prophet; as we advance it is confirmed 
by the fuller revelation of the Saviour or the apostles, and we 
find its J'vU development only when the whole book is complete. 
Here stands a law; there a promise; there a profound mysiery, 
unarranged, undigested, yet strikingly accordant with a multitude 
of correspondent views in the Bible, and with as many in the 
moral world. Now here is a mode of communication, which 
imposture would have carefully avoided, because detection, it 
would foresee, must, on such a plan, be unavoidable. It seems 
to us that if men had intended to impose a system on the world, 
it would have been somewhat in the shape of our bodies ol divi- 
nity, and therefore very greatly unlike the plan which we actu- 
ally find in the Bible. At any rate, we approach the Scriptures 
with this strong presumption in favour of its truth, that it accords 
precisely with what we. see in astronomy, chymistry, botany, 
and geography, and that the mode of constructing systems 
in all these sciences, is exactly the same as in dogmatical 
llipo-ogy. 

We have another remark to make on this subject. The bota- 
nist does not siiape his facts. He is the collector, the arranger, 
not the originator. So the framer of systems in religion should 
l)p — and it is matter of dee^ regret that such he has not been. He 
shlHtld be merely the collector, the arranger, not the originator 
af the doctrines of the gospel. Though then we think him of 
•ome importance, yet we do not set a high value oil Viv& VB^y^^x^ 
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We honour the toils of a man who tells of the uses, heanties and 
medicinal properties of the plant, far more than of him who 
merely declares its rank, its order, its class in the Linnsean sys« 
tem. So in theology, we admire the greatness of mind which 
can bring out an original truth, illustrate it, and show its proper 
bearing on the spiritual interests of our race, far more than we 
do the plodding chiseller who shapes it to its place in his %v&tem. 
It makes no small demand on our patience, when we see the sys« 
tem-maker remove angle after angle, and apply stroke after 
stroke, to some great mass of truth which a mighty genius has 
struck out, but which keen-eyed and jealous orthodoxy will not 
admit to its proper bearing on the souls of men, until it is located 
in a creed, and cramped into some frame-work of faith, that has 
been reared around the Bible. Our sympathy with such men as 
Butler, and Chalmers, and Foster, and Hall, is far greater than 
with Turretine or Ridgely. With still less patience do we listen 
to those whose only business it is to shape and reduce to pre 
scribed form ; who never look at a passage in the Bible or a fact 
in nature, without first robbing it of its freshness, by an attempt 
to give it a sectarian location : — who never stumble on an ori- 
ginal and unclassified idea, without asking whether the system- 
maker had left any niche for the late-born intruder ; and who 
applies to it all tests, as to a non-descript substance in chymistry, 
m order to fasten on it the charge of an affinity with some 
rejected confession, or some creed of4| suspected name. This is 
to abuse reason and revelation, for the sake of putting honour on 
creeds. It is to suppose that the older creed-makers had before 
them all shades of thought, all material and mental facts, aU 
knowledge of what mind has been and can be, and all other know- 
ledge of the adaptedness of the Bible, to every enlarged and fluc- 
tuating process of thought. It is to doom the theologian to an 
eternal dwelling in Greenland frost and snows, instead of sending 
him forth to breathe the mild air of freedom, and to make him a 
large-minded and fearless interpreter of the oracles of God. 

It IS not our intention to follow the profound author of the 
Analogy through his laboured demonstrations, or to attempt to 
offer an abridged statement of his reasoning. Butler, as we have 
already remarked, is incapable of abridgement. His thoughts 
are already condensed into as narrow a compass, as the nature 
of language will admit. All that we purpose to do, is to give a 
specimen of the argument from analogy in support of the Chris- 
tian religion, without veTy closely following the book before us. 

The main points at issue between Christianity and its opposers 
are, whether there is a future state ; whether our conduct here 
will affect our condition there ; whether God so controls things 
as to reward and punish ; whether it is reasonable to act with 
reference to our condition hereafter ; whether the favour of God 
is to be obtained with, or without the mediation of another , 
whether crime and suffering are indissolubly united iri the moral 
government of God ; and whether Christianity is a scheme in 
accordance with the acknowledged laws of the universei and ia 
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^.v^^^ce 80 clear as to make it proper to act on die 

liifiAe\\ty» ^^ ^^^ proper form, approaches man with the deda* 
ation i\vat vb^tc cannot be a future state. It affirms, often with 
nucVi appaTCti^ concern, that there can be no satisfactory evi« 
ience of ivbat pertains to a dark, invisible, and distant world; 
that the mind is incompetent to set up landmarks along its future 
course, and that we can have no certain proof that in that dark 
abyss, we shall live, act, or think at all. It affirms that the 
whole analogy of thiags is against such a supposition. We have 
DO evidenr.c. it declares, that one of all the millions who have 
died, ha? lived beyond the grave. * In sickness, and old age, it is 
said the body and soul seem alike to grow feeble and decay, and 
both seem to expire together. That Siey ever exist separate, it 
is said, has not been proved. That such a dissolution and sepa- 
rate existence should take place, is affirmed to be contrary to the 
analogy of all other things. That the soul and body should be 
united again, and constitute a single being, is said to be without 
a parallel fact in other things, to divest it of its inherent impro- 
bability. 

Now let us suppose for a moment that, endued with our pre- 
sent powers of thought, we had been united to bodies of far fee- 
I'ler frame and much more slender dimensions, than we now 
inhabit. Suppose that our spirits had been doomed to inhabit 
the body of a crawling reptile, scarce an inch in length, prone on 
the earth, and doomed to draw out our little length to obtain loco* 
motion from day to day, and scarce noticeable by the mighty 
beings above us. Suppose in that lowly condition, as we con- 
templated the certainty of our speedy dissolution, we should look 
upon our kindred reptiles, the partners of our cares, and should 
see their strength gradually waste, their faculties grow dim, their 
bodies become chiU in death. Suppose now it should be revealed 
to us, that those bodies should undergo a transformation; that at 
DO great distance of time they should start up into new being ; 
that in their narrow graves there should be seen the evidence of 
returning life ; and that these same deformed, prone, and decay- 
ing frames, should be clothed with the beauty of gaudy colours, 
be instinct with life, leave the earth, soar at pleasure m a new 
element, take their rank in a new order of beings, be divested of 
all that was offensive and loathsome in their old abode in the 
eyes of other beings ; and be completely dissociated from all the 
plans, habits, relations and feelings of their former lowly condi- 
tion. We ask whether against this supposition there would not 
lie all the objections, which have ever ueen alleged against the 
doctrine of a resurrection, and a future state ? Yet the world has 
ton^ been familiar with changes of this character. The changes 
which animal nature undergoes to produce the gay colours of the 
butterfly, have as much antecedent improbability as those per- 
taining to the predicted resurrection, and for aught that we can 
•ee, are improbabilities of precisely the same nature. So in a 
still more in point. ]No two states which ieve\ai.uoii \i^^ 

2* 
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presented, as actaally contemplated in the condition of man, an 
more unlike than those of an unborn infant, and of a hoary mac 
ripe with wisdom and honours. To us it appears that the stat€ 
01 the embryo, and that of Newton, Locke, and Bacon, have al 
least, as much dissimilarity, as those between man here, and 
man in a future state. Grant that a revelation could be made to 
such an embryo, and it would be attended with all the diflScuJties 
that are supposed to attend the doctrine of revelation. That this 
unformed being should leave the element in which it commences 
its existence ; that it should be ushered into another element 
witli powers precisely adjusted to its new state, and useless in its 
first abode — like the eye, the ear, the hand, the foot ; that r 
should assume relations to hundreds, and thousands of othet 
beings at first unknown, and these, too, living in what to the 
embryo must be esteemed a different world ; that it should be 
capable of traversing seas, of measuring the distances of stars, 
of guaging the dimensions of suns ; that it could calculate with 
unerring certainty the conjunctions and oppositions, the transits 
and altitudes of the vast wheeling orbs of immensity, is as 
improbable as any change, which man, under the guidance of 
revelation, has yet expected in his most sanguine moments. 
Yet nothing is more familiar to us. So the analogy might be 
run through all the changes which animals and vegetables exhi- 
bit. Nor has the infidel a right to reject the revelations of 
Christianity respecting a future sftftte, until he has disposed 
of facts of precisely the same nature with which our world 
abounds. 

But are we under a moral government? Admitting the pro- 
bability of a future state, is the plan on which the world is 
actually administered, one which will be likely to affect our 
condition there? Is there any reason to believe, from the? 
analogy of things, that the affairs of the universe will ever in 
some future condition, settle down into permanency and order ? 
That this is the doctrine of Christianity, none can deny. It is a 
matter of clear revelation — indeed it is the entire basis and 
structure of the scheme, that the affairs of justice and of law, 
are under suspense; that "judgment now lingereth and damna- 
tion slumbereth ;" that, crime is for the present dissociated from 
wo, for a specific purpose, viz. that mortals mav repent and be 
forgiven ; and that there will come a day when the native indis- 
soluble connexion between sin and suffering shall be restored, 
and that they shall then travel on hand in hand for ever. This 
is the essence of Christianity. And it is a most interesting 
inquiry, whether any thing like this can be found in the actual 
government of the world. 

Now it cannot be denied, that on this subject, men are thrown 
into a most remarkable — a chaotic mass of facts. The world is 
80 full of irregularity — the lives of wicked men are apparently 
so often peaceful and triumphant — virtue so often pines neg- 
lected in the vale of obscurity, or weeps and groans under the 
jraa hand of the oppressor, that it appals men in all theii 
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attempts to reduce the system to order. Rewards and poniah* 
tnents, are so often apparently capricious, that there is presump- 
tive proof, in the mind of the infidel, that it will always continue 
K) to be. And yet what if, amidst all this apparent disorder 
there should be found the elements of a grand and glorious sys- 
tem, soon to rise on its ruins ? What if, amidst all the triumphs 
of vice, there should still be found ^idencc to prove that God 
works by an unseen power, but most effectually, in sending 
indicia] inflictions on men even now? And what if, amidst 
these ruins, there is still to be found evidence, that God regards 
virtue even here, and is preparing for it appropriate rewards 
hereafter ; like the nafls of a beautiful temple strewed and scat- 
tered in the ruins ot some ancient city, but still if again placed 
together, symmetrical, harmonious, and grand? 

Christianity proceeds on the supposition that such is the fact 
tod amidst all the wreck of human things, we can still discover 
certain fixed results of human conduct. The consequences of an 
action do not terminate with the commission of the act itself, 
nor with the immediate effect of that act on the bodv. They 
travel over into future results, and strike on some other, often 
some distant part of our earthly existence. Frequently the true 
effect of the act is not seen except beyond some result that may 
be considered as the accidental one ; though for the sake of that 
immediate effect the act may have been performed. This is 
sfrikingly the case in the worst forms of vice. The immediate 
effect, for example, of intemperance, is a certain pleasurable 
sensation for the sake of which the man became intoxicated. 
The true effect, or the effect as part of moral government^ travels 
beyond that temporary delirium, and is seen in the loss of health, 
character, and peace. — perhaps not terminating in its conse- 

Suences during^ the whole future progress of the victim. So the 
irect result of profligacy may be the gratification of passion ;--> 
of avarice, the pleasurable indulgence of a groveling pro- 
pensity ; — of ambition, the glow of feeling in splendid achieve- 
ments, or the grandeur and pomp of the monarch, or the war- 
rior ;— of dueling, a pleasurable sensation that revenge has been 
taken for insult. But do the conseauences of * nese deeds ter- 
minate here ? If they did, we should doubt the moral govern- 
ment of God. But in regard to their ultimate effects, the uni- 
Terse furnishes but one lesson. The consequences of the^e 
deeds travel over in advance of this pleasure, and fix themselves 
deep beyond human power to eradicate them, in the property 
health, reputation or peace of the man of guilt ;~ nay, perhaps 
the consequences thicEen until we take our last view of him, as 
he gasps in death, and all that we know of him, as he goes 
from our observation, is that heavier thunderbolts are seen trem- 
bling in the hand of God, and pointing their vengeance at the 
head of the dying man.- What infidel can prove that some of 
the results, at least, pf that crime, may not travel on to meet 
^m in bis future being, and beset his goings there ? 
Fvrtliery as a jftneral hw the virtuous are pioapect^ «sA i^% 
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wicked punished. Society is organized for this. Laws ar« 
made for this. The enure community throws its arms around 
the man of virtue; and in like manner, the entire community, 
by its laws, gather around the transgressor. Let a man attempt 
to commit a crime, and before the act is committed, he may 
meet with fifty evidences, that he is doing that which will in- 
volve him in ruin. He must struggle with his conscience. He 
must contend with what he knows to have been the uniform 
judgment of men. He must keep himself from the eye of jus- 
ice, and that very attempt is proof to him that there is a mora' 
government He must overcome all the proofs which have been 
set up, that men approve of virtue. He must shun the presence 
of every man, for from that moment, every member of the com- 
munity, becomes, of course, his enemy. He must assume dis- 
guises to secure him from the eye of justice. He must work his 
way through the community during the rest of his life, with the 
continued consciousness of crime ; eluding by arts the officers of 
the law, fearful of detection at every step, and never certain that 
at some unexpected moment, his crime may not be revealed, and 
the heavy arm of justice fall on his guilty head. Now all this 
proves that in his view he is under a moral government. How 
knows he, that the same system of things may not meet him 
hereafter; and that in some lutureAvorld the hand of justice may 
not reach him ? The fact is sufficiently universal to be a proper 
ground of action, that virtue meets with its appropriate reward 
and vice is appropriately punished. So universal is this fact, 
that more than nme tenths of all the world, have confidently 
acted on its belief. The young man expects that industry and 
sobriety will be recompensed in the healthfulness, peace, and 
honour of a venerable old age. The votary of ambition expects to 
climb the steep, " where fame's proud temple shines afar," and 
to enjoy the rewards of office or fame. And so uniform is the 
administration of the world in this respect, that the success of 
one generation, lays the ground for the confident anticipations of 
another. So it has been from the beginning of time, and so it 
will be to the end of the world. We ask why should not man, 
with equal reason, suppose his conduct now may affect his des- 
tiny, at the next moment or the next year beyond his death? 
Is there any violation of reason in supposing that the soul may 
be active there, and meet there the results of conduct here ? Can 
it be proved that death suspends, or annihilates existence ? Un- 
less it can, the man who acts in his youm with reference to his 
happiness at eighty years of age, is acting most unwisely if he 
does not extend his thoughts to the hundredth, or the thousandth 
year of his being. 

Wliat if it should be found, as the infidel cannot deny it may he. 
that death suspends not existence, so much as one night's sleep f 
At the close of each day, we see the powers of man prostrate. 
Weakness and lassitude come over all the frame. A torpot 
elsewhere unknown in the history of animal nature, spreads 
tbrougli all the /acuities. The eyes close, the ears become deaf 
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10 hearing, the palate to taste, the skin to touch, the nostrils to 
smell, all the faculties are locked in entire insensibility^, alike 
strangers to the charms of music, the tones of friendship, the 
beauties of creation, the luxury of the banquet, and the voice of 
revelry. The last indication of mind to appearance is gone, or 
the indications of its existence are far feebler than when we see 
man die in the full exertion of his mental powers, sympathizing 
in feelings of friendship, and cheered by the hopes of religion. 
Yet God passes his hand over the frame when we sleep, and 
instinct with life, again we rise to business, to pleasure, or to 
ambition. But what are the facts which meet us, as the result 
of the doings of yesterday ? Have we lost our hold on those 
actions ? The man of inaustry yesterday, sees to-day, his fields 
waving in the sun, rich with a luxuriant harvest. The pro- 
fessional man of business finds his doors crowded, his ways 
thronged, and multitudes awaiting his aid in law, in medicine, 
or in me arts. The man of virtue yesterday, reaps the rewards 
of it to-day, in the respect and confidence of mankind ; and in 
the peace of an approving conscience, and the smiles of God. 
The man of intemperate livinp^ rises to nausea, retching, pain, 
and wo. Poverty, this morning clothes .in rags the body ot 
him who was idle yesterday ; and disease clings to the goincfs, 
and fixes itself in vie blood of him, who was dissipated. Who 
can tell but death shall be less a suspension of existence than 
this night's sleep ? Who can tell but that the consequences of 
oar doing^ here, shall travel over our sleep in the tomb, and 
greet us in our awaking in some new abode ? Why should 
mey not? Why should God appoint a law so wise, and so uni- 
versal here, that is to fail the moment we pass to some other part 
of our beins ? 

Nor are the results of crime confined to \he place where the act 
was committed. Sin, in youth, may lay the foundation of a 
disease, that shall complete its work on the other side of the 
fflobe. An early career of dissipation in America, may fix in the 
&ame the elements of a disorder, that shall complete its work in 
the splendid capital of the French, or it may be in the sands of 
the Equator, or tiie snows of Siberia. If crime may thu*^ ravel 
in its results around the globe, if it may reach out its " cnering 
hand over seas^ and mountains, and continents, and seek out its 
fleeing victim m the solitary waste, or in the dark night, we see 
not vi^y it may not be stretched across the grr^ve, and meet the 
mtim there — at least we think the analog should make the 
transgressor tremble, and turn pale as he fiies to eternity. 

But it is still objected that the rewards given to virtue, and the 
' pain inflicted on vice, are not universal, and that there is not, 
therefore, the proof that was to have been expected, that they 
will be hereafter. Here we remark that it is evidently not the 
design of religion to aflSrm that the entire system can be seen in 
our world* We say that the system is not fully developed, and 
that there is, therefore, presumptive proof thai ikeie is ^ilo^\u£i 
state of things. Erery one must have been struck mt^bi \2bk& l^^x^ 
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that humui afifairs are cut off in the midst of their way, and their 
completioQ removed to some other world. No earlnly systeir. 
or plan bus heen carried out to its full extent. There is no proof 
that we have ever seen the full result of any given system of 
conduct. We see the effect of vice as far as the structure of the 
body will allow. We see it prostrate the frame, produce disease; 
and temiittate m death. We see the effect on body and mind 
alike, until we lose our sight of the man in the grave. There ' 
our observation stops. But who can tell what the effect of 
intemperance, for example, would be in this world, if the body 
were adjusted to bear its results a little longer ? Who can cal 
culate with what accelerated progress the consequences would 
thicken beyond the time when we now cease to observe them? 
And who can affirm that the same results may not await the 
mind hereafter? Again we ask the infidel why they should not? 
He is bound to tell us. The presumption is against him. 

Besides, the effect of vice is often arrested in its first stage. A 
young man suddenly dies. For some purpose, unseen to human 
eyes, the individual is arrested, and the effect of his crimes is 
removed into eternity. Why is this more improbable than that 
the irregularities of youth should run on, and find their earthly 
completion in the wretchedness and poverty of a dishonoured old 
age. So virtue is often arrested. The young man of promise, 
of talent, and of piety, dies. The completion of the scheme is 
arrested. The rewards are dispensed in another world. So says 
religion. And can the infidel tell us why they should not be dis- 

Eensed there, as well as in the ripe honours of virtuous man 
ood? This is a question which infidelity mtist answer. 
The same remarks are as applicable to communities as to indi- 
viduals. It is to be remembered here, that virtue has never had 
a full and impartial trial. The proper effect of virtue here, would 
be seen in a perfectly pure community. Let us suppose such an 
organization of society. Imagine a community of virtuous men 
where the most worthy citizens should always be elected to 
office, where affairs should be suffered to flow on far enough to 
give the system a complete trial ; where vice, corruption, flattery, 
bribes, and the arts of office-seeking, should be unknown ; where 
intemperance, gluttony, lust, and dishonest gains, should be shut 
out by the laws, antT 6y the moral sense of the commonwealth; 
where industry and soSriety should universally prevail, and be 
honored. Is there any difficulty in seeing that if this system 
were to prevail for many ages, the nation would be signally pro»« 
perous, and gain a wide dominion ? And suppose, on the other 
iiand, a community made up on the model of the New-Harmonj 
plan, the asylum of the idle, of the unprincipled, and the profli« 
gate. Suppose that the men of the greatest physical power, and 
most vice, should rule, as they infallibly would do. Suppose 
there was no law, but the single precept enjoining universal 
nidulgence ; and suppose that, under some miraculous and terri- 
ble binding together by divine pressure, this community should 
oe kept fromr falling to pieces, or destroying itself, for a few ages 
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5 any difficulty in seeing what would be the proper effect 
{\e? Indeed, we deem it happy for the world that one 
L Owen has been permitted to hve to make the exp^^nment 
mall scnle, and but one, lest the rec-ord of loinl pi.fiijjjioy 
orruption should not be confined to the singuhulv named 
Uafnumy. All ihis proves there is something cithei m the 
!-work of society itself, or in the agency of some (ireat 
r presiding over human things, that smiles 3n virtue aud 
IS on vice. In other words, there is a moral government, 
is further to be remarked that, as far as the expi-riment iias 

suffered to go on in the world, it has been attended with a 
►rm result. Nations are suffered to advance in wi(!kedness, 

they reach the point, in the universal coiiblilution of ihmgs, 
is attended with self-destruction. So fell Gomorrah, Baby- 
Athens, Rome, expiring just as the drunkard does — by excess 
rime, or by enervating their strength in luxury and vice, 
body politic, enfeebled by corruption, is not able to sustain 
ncumbent load, and sinks, like the human frame, in ruin, 
as perished every nation, from the vast dominions of Aiex- 
r the Macedonian, to the migbty empire of Napoleon, that 
been reared in lands wet with the blood of the slain, and 
ubent on the pre^^sed and manacled liberties of man. la 
mal, as well as in private affairs, the powers of doin^ evil 

exhaust themselves. The frame in v.'bich they an is not 
1 to the mighty pressure, and the nation or the intJivu.'ual 
s to ruin. Like some tremendous engine, of many w^beels 
complicated machinery, when the balnnce is remov-fd. and 

suffered to waste its powers in self-propulsion, witiiout 
ks or guides, the tremendous energy works its own ruin, 
3 the machine in pieces, and scatters its rolling and flying 
3ls in a thousand directions. Such is the frame of society, 
such the frame of an individual. So we expect, if God gave 
he world to unrestrained evil it would accomplish its own 
ition. We think we see in every human frame, and in the 
'led and clashing powers ef every society, the elements of 

and all that is necessary to secure that ruin is to remove 
>ressure of the hand that now restrains the wild and terrific 
»rs, and saves the world from self-destruction. So if virtue 
a fair trial, we apprehend it would be as complete in its 
its. We expect, in heaven, it will secure its own rewt^-ds — 
the machine which we have supposed — always harmonious 
s movements. So in hell, we expect there will be the ele- 
is of universal misrule— and that all the foreign force that 

be necessary to secure eternal misery, will be Almighty 
jr lo preserve the terrible powers in unrestrained being, and 
ess them into the same mighty prison-house— just like some 
aanline enclosure that should keep the engine together and 
le locality of its tremendous operations. 
>ng ago it had passed into a proverb, that " murder will out.' 

is just an illustration of what we are supposing. Let » 
lerer live long enough, and such is the ocgaYuz^LUoa ^ 
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Eoeiety, that vengeance will find him out. Such, we suppoofli^^- 
would be the case in regard to all crime, if sufficient permanencf ' 
were given to the affaiis of men, and if things were not arresw 
in the midst of their way. Results in eternity, we suppose, 20$ 
but the transfer to another state of results which would take place^ 
here, if the guilty were not removed. We ask the infidel, — vf^r 
ask tlie Universalist, why this state of things should be arrested 
by so unimportant a circumstance as death I Here is a unifum 
system of things — uniform as far as the eye can run it backward 
into i^ast generations, — uniform, so as to become the foundati«n 
of laws and of the entire conduct of the world, — and uniform, » 
far as the eye can trace the results of conduct /bn^jarc? in all the 
landmarks set up along our future course. Lnless God changt/' 
and the affairs Of other worlds are administered on principles 
different from ours, it must be that the system will receive us. 
appropriate termination there. It belongs to the infidel and the 
Universalist to prove, that the affairs of the universe come to a 
solemn pause at death ; that we are usliered into a world of dif- 
ferent laws, and different principles of government, — that we 
pass under a new sceptre, a sceptre too, not of justice, but of di»- 
order, misrule, and the arrest of all that God has begun in hie ' 
administration ; — ^that the results of conduct, manifestly but just 
commenced here, are finally arrested by some strange aod 
unknown principle at our death ; — and that we are to pass to a 
world of which we know nothing, and in which we have no 
means of conjecturing what will be the treatment which crime 
and virtue will receive. We ask them, can they demonstrate this 
strange theory ? Are men willing to risk their eternal welfare 
on the presumption, that God will be a different being there from 
what he is here, and that the conduct which meets with wo here, will 
there meet with bliss ? Why not rather suppose, — as Christianity 
does — according to all the analogy of things, that the same 
Almighty hand shall be stretched across all worlds alike, and tha» 
the holts which vibrate in his hand now, and point their thunders 
at the head of the guilty, shall fall with tremendous weight there, 
and close, in eternal life and death, the scenes begun on earth f 
We know of no men who are acting under so fearful probabili- 
ties against their views, as those who deny the doctrine of future 
punishment. Here is a long array of uniform facts, all, as we 
understand them, founded on the presumption that the scheme 
of the infidel cannot be true. The system is continued through 
all the revolutions to which naen are subject. Conduct, in its 
results, travels over all the interruptions of sleep, sickness, 
absence, delirium, that man meets with, and passes on from age 
to age. 

The conduct of yesterday terminates in results to-day ; that of 
youth extends into old age ; that of health readies even beyond a 
season of sickness; that of sanity, beyond a state of delirium. 
Crime here meets its punishment, it may be after we have 
crossed oceans, and snows, and sands, in some other part of thi 
hbe. Far from country and home, in lands of strangers wheii 
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eye maj recognise or pity as, but that of the unseen witness 
qf oar actions, it follows us in remorse of conscience, or in the 
mdgmcnts of the storm, the siroc, or the ocean. We are amazed 
that it should l)e thought that death will arrest this course of 
things, and that crossing that narrow vale, will do for us what 
the passage from yesterday to to-day, from youth to age, from 
the land of our hirth to the land of strangers and of solitudes can 
never do. Guilty man carries the elements of his ow n perrlitica 
within him, and it matters little whether he be in society or in 
solitude, in this world or the next — the inward fires will hum, 
and the sea and the dry land, and the burning climes of hell will 
send forth their curses to greet the wretclied beinir, who has 
dared to violate the laws of the unseen God, and to *' hail" him 
as the "new possessor" of the "profoundest hell." 

But the infidel still objects that all this is mere probability, 
and that in concerns so vast, it is unreasonable to act without 
demonstration. We reply, that in few of the concerns of life do 
men act from demonstration. The farmer sows with the pmhi' 
bihti/f only, that he will reJip. The scholar toils with the pro!>:i- 
bility, often a slender one, that his life will be prolon:r(*(l, and 
success crown his labours in subsequent life. The merchant 
commits his treasures to the ocean, embarks perhiips all he has 
on the bosom of the deep, under the probability that propitious 
gales will waft the riches of the Indies into port. Under this 
probability, and this only, the ambitious m<in pants for honour, 
the votary of pleasure presses to the scene of dissipation, the 
youth, the virgin, the man of middle life, and he of hoary hairs, 
alike crowd round the scenes of honour, of vanity, and of gain. 
Nay, more, some of the noblest qualities of the soul are brought 
forth only on the strength of probabilities that appear slicrht tc 
less daring spirits. In the eye of his countrymen, few things 
were more improbable than that Columbus would survive tlie 
dnns^ers of the deep, and land on the shores of a new hemisphere. 
Nothing ap[)eared more absurd than his reasonings — nothing 
more chimerical than his plans. Yet under the pressure of proof 
that satisfied his own mind, he braved the dangers of an untra- 
versed ocean, and bent his course to regions whose existence 
was as far from the belief of the old world, as that of heaven is 
iVom the faith of the infidel. Nor could the unbelieving Spaniard 
deny, that under the pressure of the probability of the existence 
of a western continent, some of the highest qualities of mind 
(hat the earth has seen, were exhibited by the Genoese navigator 
—just as the infidel must admit that some of the most firm and 
Doble expressions of soul have come from the enterprise of gain- 
ing a heaven and a home, beyond the stormy and untravelled 
oceaiiy on which the Christian launches his bark in discovery oi 
anew world. We might add also here, the names of Bruce, of 
Wallace, of Tell, of Washington. We might remark how they 
oonmeoced the great enterprises whose triumphant completion 
has given immortality to their names, under the power of a 
probability that their efforts would be successfuV. VJe tiv^i^vV. 
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remark how many more clouds of doubt and obscurity clusterei , 
nround their enterprises, than have ever darkened the Christian 8 
path to heaven, and how the grandest displays of patriotism and . 
prowess that the world has known, have grown out of the 
hazardous design of rescuing Scotland, Switzerland and America 
from slavery. But we shall only observe that there was just, 
enough probability of success in these cases to try these meu*8 
souls — just as there is probability enough of heaven and hrll, to 
try the souls of infidels and of Christians, to bring out their true 
character, and answer the great ends of moral government. 

But here the infidel acts on the very principle which he con- 
demns. He has not demonstrated that his system is true. From 
the nature of the system he cannot do it. He acts then, on a 
probability that his system may prove to be true. And were the 
subject one less serious than eternity, * might be amusing to 
look at the nature of these probabilities. His system assumes 
it as probable that men will not be rewarded a'^cordmg to their 
deeds ; that Christianity will turn out tO* be false ; that it will 
appear that no such being as Jesus .lived, or that it will yet be 
proved that he was an impostor ; that twelve men were deceived 
m so plain a case as tliat which related to the death and resur- 
rection of an intimate friend; that they conspired to impose on 
men without reward, contrary to all the acknowledged princi- 
ples of human action, and when they could reap nothing for 
their imposture but stripes, contempt, and death ; that religion 
did not early spread over the Roman empire; that the facts oi 
the New Testament are falsehood, and of course that all the 
cotemporaneous confirmations of these facts collected by the 
indefatigable Lardner, were false also : that the Jews occupy 
their place in the nations by chance, and exist in a manner cen- 
tral y to that of all other people, without reason ; that all the pre- 
dictions of their dispersion, of the coming of the Messiah, of the 
overthrow of Babylon and Jerusalem and Tyre are conjecturea 
in which men, very barbarous men, conjectured exactly riahi, 
while thousands of the predictions of heathen oracles and states- 
nif'ti have failed ; that this singular fact should have hap|>ened, 
that the most barbarous people should give to mankind the 
only intelligible notices of God, and that a dozen Gaiilean peas- 
ants should have devised a scheme of imposture to overthrow, all 
thtt true, and all the false systems of religion in the world. The 
infidel moreover deems it probable that there is no God ;^ot that 
death is an eternal sleep; or that we have no souls; or that 
man is but an improved and educated ape, or that all virtue is 
vain, that all vice stands on the same level) and may be com- 
mitted at any man's pleasure; or that man's wisdom is to dis- 
regard the future, and live to eat and drink and die ; and all this 
too, when his conscience tells him there is a God, when he does 
act for tbe future, and expects happiness or wo as the reward of 
virtue or vice; when he is palsied, as he looks ^t.the grave, with 
fears of what is beyond, and turns pale in solitude as he looks 
€mwai^ to the bax^ ^«od. Now we hazaid nothing in sayixig« 
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tlrat the man who is compelled to act as the infidel is, who has 
all these probabilities to cheer him with the belief that infidelity 
IS true, and this when it has no system to recommend as irufh, 
and when it stands opposed to all the analogy of things, is 
engaged in a most singular employment, when he denounces 
men f jr acting on the probability that there is a heaven, a God, 
a Saviour, and a hell. It seems to us that there is nothing more 
at war with all the noble and pure feelings of the soul, than this 
attempt to ** swing man from his moorings," and send him oa 
wild and tumultuous seas, with only the DiJideVs probability that 
he will ever reach a haven of rest. It is launching into an 
ocean, without a belief that there is an ocean ; and weathering 
storms, without professing to believe that there may be stonns ; 
and seeking a port of peace, without believing that there is such 
a port, ard acting daily with reference to the future, at the same 
tmie that all is pronounced an absurdity. And when we see all 
this, we ask instinctively, can this be man 7 Or is this being 
right after all, in the belief that he is only a semi-barbarous ape, 
or a half-reclaimed man of the woods ? 

But we are gravely told, and with an air of great seeming 
wisdom, that all presumption and experience are against the 
miraculotis facts in the New Testiunenl. And it was, for some 
lime, deemed proof of singular philosophical sagacity in Hume, 
that he made the di-covery, and put it on record to enlighten 
mankind. For our part, wc think far more attention was 
Lestowed on this sophistry than was required ; and but for the 
show of confident wisdom with which it was put forth, we think 
the argument of Campbell might have been spared. It might 
safely be admitted, we suppose^ that all presuniption and experi- 
ence, were aj^ainst miracles before they were wrought, — and this 
IS no more than saying that they were not wrought before they 
i were. The plain matter of fact, apart from all laboured meta- 
j physics, is, that there is a* ;>rc5wm/?//"oM against 77105/ facts until 
" they actually take place, because till that time all experience 

twas against them. Thus there were many presumptions against 
the existence of such a man as Julius Caesar. No man would 
have ventured to predict that there «7t)w/rf be such a man. There 
were a thousand probabilites that a man of that name would not 
live — as many that he would not cross the Rubicon— as many that 
he would not enslave his country — and as many that he would 
not be slain by the hand of such a man as Brutus, — and all tMs 
was contrary to experience. So there were innumerable im- 
■' probabilities, in regard to the late Emperor of Fi.ni-^e. It was 
once contemplated, we are told, by a living poet who afterwards 
wrote iiis life in a diflerent place, to produce a hiojrn'phy 
grounded on the im;?r>/j.7/A'7/ii''.s of his conduct, and showing: how, 
ID fact, all those iinpioi)ahiliiies disMppe.jred in llie aciUMl result. 
The world stood in amazement indeed for a few years at .the 
Angular grandeur of his movements. Men saw him ride, as 
;he spirit of the storm, on the whirlwind of the revolution \ aad 
like the spirit of the tempest, amazed and iiem\>\i^{^ i:A.Vtfaiuk 
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fcnew not wher-e his power would strike, or what city or state it 9' 
would next sweep into ruiu. But the world has since become j 
familiar wiih the spectacle, — men have seen that he was . 
naturally engendered by the turbid elements — that he was the j- 
proper creation of the revolution — and that if he had not lived * 
some other master spirit like him would have seized the direction * 
of the tempest, and poured its desolations on bleedina: and *"- 
trembling Europe. So any great discovery in science or art, is *■" 
previously improbable and contrary to experience. We have." 
often amused ourselves with contemplating what would have 
been the effect on the mind of Archimedes, had he been told of . 
the -power of one of the most common elements, — an element 
which men who see boiling' water must always see — its mighty 
energy in draining deep pits in the earth, in raising vast rocks " 
of granite, in propelling vessels with a rapidity and beauty of 
wlich the ancients knew nothing, and in driving a thousand 
wheels in the minutest and most delicate works of art. To the 
ancient world all this was contrary to experience, and all pre- 
sumption was against it, — as improbable certainly as that God 
should have power to raise the dead ; and we doubt whether any 
evidence of divine revelation would have convinced mankind 
three ihousnna years ago, without the actual experiment, of 
wliMt the school-boy mav now know as a matter of sober an 
dally occurrence, in theaflfairsof the world. So not longsincQ, the 
Cupernican .system of astronomy was so improbable, that foi 
inai.iiaining it, Galileo endured the pains of the dungeon. All 
I lesumption and all experience it was thought were against it. 
Yet, by the discoveries of Newton, it has been made, to the 
great iiiass of mankind, devoid of all its improbabilities, and 
children acquiesce in its reasonableness. So the oriental king 
could not be persuaded that water could ever become hard. It 
was full of improt)abilities, and contrary to all experience. The 
plain matter of fact, is, that in regard to all events in history, 
and all discoveries in science, and inventions in the mechanic 
arts, there may be said to be a presumption against their exist- 
ence, just as there was in regard to miracles ; and they are con- 
trary to all experience, until discovered, just as miracles are 
until performed. And if this be all that infidelity has to affirm in 
the boasted argument of Hume, it seems to be ushering into the 
world, with very unnecessary pomp, a very plain truism, — that 
a new fuct in the world is comrary to all experience, and this is 
th3 same as j»nying that a thing is contrary to experience until 
it actually /.f experienced. 

We have another remark to make on this subject. It relates 
to the ease with which the improbabilities of a case may be over- 
come by testimony. We doubt not that the wonders of the 
steam power may be now credited by all mankind, and we who 
have seen its application in so many forms, easily believe tha« 
it may accomplish similar wonders in combinations which the 
world has not yet witnessed. The increduhty of the age of 
Gralileo on the subject of astronomy, has been overcome among 
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IBillions who cannot trace the demonstratioi^s of Newton,, a n4 
Who perhaps h'ave never heard his name. It is by testimony only 
that all this is done; and on the strength of this testimony, man 
will hazard any worldly interest. He will circumnavigate the 
l^obe, not at all deterred by the fear that he may find in distant 
seas or lands, different laws from which the Copernican system 
tupposes. We do not see why, in like manner, the improbabili- 
ties of religion may not vanish before testimony ; and its high 
mysteries in some advanced period of our existence, become as 
: familiar to us, as the common facts which are now the subjects 
; ©f our daily observation. Nor can we see why the antecedent 
difficulties of religion may not as easily be removed by compe- 
tent proof, as those which appalled the minds of men in the gran- 
deur of the astronomical system, or the mighty power of the arts. 
We wish here briefly to notice another difficulty of infidelity. 
It is, that it is altogether improbable and against the analogy of 
things, that the Son of God, the equal of the Father of the uni- 
rerse, should stoop to the humiliating scenes of the mediation, — 
should consent to be cursed, reviled, buffetted, and put to death. 
We answer, men are very incompetent judges of what a Divine 
Being may be willing to ^ndure. Who would suppose, before- 
hand, that God would submit to blasphemy and rebuke ? Yet 
what being has been ever more calumniated ? Who has been 
the object of more scorn ? What is the daily offering that goes 
up from the wide world to the Maker of all worlds? Not a 
Dation that does not daily send up a dense cloud of obscenity and 
profaneness as their offering. 

" The dwellers in the Tales and on the rocks 
" Shout to each other ; and the mountain tops 
" ' Prom distant mountains catch the flying' curse, 
" Till nation after nation taught the strain, 
" ' Earth rolls the awful malediction round.' " 

tSoarce a corner of the street can be turned, but our ears are 
saluted with the sound of blasphemy — curses poured on Jeho- 
vah, on his Son, on his Spirit, on his creatures, on the material 
universe, on his law. To our minds, it is no more strange that 
the Son of God should bear reproach, and pain, with patience for 
thirty years, than that the God of creation should bear all this from 
age to age, and as an offering from the wide world. We have 
only to reflect on what the blasphemer loould do if God should be 
imhodied, and reveal himself to the eye in a form so that human 
hands might reach him with nails, and spears, and mock dia- 
dems, to pee an illustration of what they actually dkl do, when 
his Son put himself in the power of blasphemers, and refused 
Dot to die. The history of the blasphemer has shown that if he 
nad the power, lon.^ ago the last Ji^em in the Creator's crown 
would have been plucked aAvay ; his throne would have crum- 
oled beneath him ; his sceptre been wre&te*d from his hand ; and 
the God of creation, like his Son in redemption, would haVc 
been suspended on a " great central'* cross • Wliea we sea 

3* 
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the patience of God towards blasphemers, our minds are ney 

staggered by any condescension in the Redeemer. We S' 
something in the analogy, so unlike what we see among me 
tliat we are strongly conlirmed in the belief that ihey are a pa 
of one great system of tilings. 

We have thus presented a specimen of the nature of the arg 

went from analogy. Our design has been to excite to intjuir 

and to lead our readers to cultivate a practical acquaintim 

with this great work. We deem it a work of principles in ih 

ology — a work to be appreciated only by those who think f 

themselves, and who are willing to be at the trouble of carryii 

out these materials for thought into a daily practical applicali( 

to the thousand difficulties, which beset the path of Christians 

their own private reflections, in the facts which they encountt 

and in the inuendoes, jibes, and blasphemies of iniidcls. A^ 

know, iivdeed, that the argument is calculated to silence rath 

than to cunvinc€. In our view, this is Avhai, on this Kubjet-t, 

principally needed. The question in our minds is rather, wh 

iher we w«.y heiieve thej:e is a future slate, ihtin whether v 

must believe it. Sufacieut for mortals, we think is it, in iht 

waiidcriugs, their crimes, and ihcir sorrows, if they tnay belie 

there is a place where the wicked cease frora troubling, and l; 

weary may be for ever at rest; and if the ihousaml shades < 

doubt on that subject v/hich thicken on the path of man, ai 

•Abifh assume a d('e]>er hue by intidei nrt^J, may be revnuve 

We ask only the pririlcge of believing thcit there is a world i 

piirily ; thai the troubled eleraenls of our chaotic ahoile /;/. 

scule iUfWn inlo rest; and that from the heavinirs of tli 

moving sea there may arise a fair moral sy*iem complete in i 

its ])uris, Y/here God shall be nil in r.ll, and where ai! crc.iiur 

aiay adr;iire the beauty of his nsoral chiiracter, and the gra 

deur of his sovereign control. We watch the progress ot ili 

system, much as we may suppose a spectator would ha 

watched the process of the first creatiot». At first this no 

solid globe was a wild chaotic mass. Daikness and commoiic 

were there. There was a vast iieavmg deep — a boundless ror 

mingling of elements — a dismal terrific wild. Who, in lookii 

on tiiat moving mass, would have found evidence that i 

beautv of Eden would so soon start np on its surface, aod thu fa 

proportioiis of our hills, and vales, and streams, wonld rise 

give Fupj ort to millions of animated and happy hf:ini?5. A; 

with what intensity would the observer behold the lit'ht b(ii> 

in;^ OM chaos — th^ rush of waiers to their deep cavenjs- — -j 

upns ng of the hillt clothed with verdure, invitin:: to lif'^ ai 

feliinl''. W i'.h what !)eaiity would aj)poar the miili;>ns .si.MMli' 

wUli liv'^vr-created life in «h(ir pnn.er t-le.v.f-jUs. ^lyriads in \- 

heaving ocean and gushing streams — my.iaJ« meiodiows in tl 

groves — myriads jijyfn I on a thousand hills, and in a thou^ar 

Tales. How grand the completion of the system — man lord c 

til, clothed with power over the bupsting millions; the priest o 

tlus new creation^ rendering hooiage to its Great Soyereig 
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lumLnTid "pxtcllinafhim first, him rnklst, nml him without end.' 

' \kp »H'!ti:y ''n?! frrantlpiir, \vc rxp<»rt will coTru* oiii of tliit 

•■^r.-.jl 'nonil sv>tein. Our eye love** lo tnro iis Ji*vfl(>pt- 

1 1 Wlih U'nr'5 \vc look lm«*k on " PanuitNC F^osi " — wiih 

■ : :mi!i \w irMTf ihe unfoidinjT eleiiicnts of a pro.'fs-* tiiit 

;l OMT exiiibit the beauiy and grandeur of " Par.idisO 

rijere is still n most importnnt part of the subject untouched - 
'.'' I'll' nn ^lOijv of the Chrisiinn scheme, as we understand it, to thf 
rn-n-^c of n-Uure, and the fact that all the objections urged again.-t 
(\'i!rinisrn lie airainsl the actual order of events. This part of the 
nfirunicnt, Butler has not touched. To this, we propose now to 
r.i'.l the attention of our readers — in some respects the most inte- 
;e.-ling and important part of "the analogy of religion, natural 
and revealed, to the constitution and course of nature." 
Thus fir we have had our eye fixed on the infidel. AVe wish 
'i now to direct our attention to the opponents of what we considei 
the Oiristian scheme, and inquire whether Butler has not fur 
jished us materials to annihilate every objection against what 
are called the doctrines of grace. We say materials, fjr we are 
well aware that he did not complete the argument. We suppose 
that, had his object been to carry it to its utmost extent, there, 
were two important causes which would have arrested its pro- 
gress where it'actually has stopped. The first is found in But- 
ler's own view8*of the Christian scheme. We are not calling in 
question his piety, but we have not seen evidence that he had 
himself fully embraced the evangelical system, and applied his 
j argument to the peculiar doctrines of the gospel. We fear thai 
j he stopped short of such a result in his own feelings, and that this 
'i may have been the reason why that system hfid not a more pro- 
t minent place in his work. Still, we would not apply the lan- 
l guage of severe criticism to this deficiency in the Analogy. We 
J Know his design. Il was to meet the infidelity of an age of 
"i peculiar thoughtlessness and vice. He did it.- He reared an 
I argument which infidels have thought it most prudent to lei 
alone. They have made new attacks in other modes. Driven 
from this field, they have yielded it into the hands of Butler, — 
' and their wisdom nas consisted in withdrawing as silently as 
possible from 'the field, and losing the recollection both of the din 
of conflict and the shame of defeat. It has always been one of 
the arts of infidelity and error, to forget the scene of previous 
} conflict and overthrow. Singular adroitness is manifested in 
' keeping from the public eye ihefnct and the monuments of such 
disastrous encounters. Thus Butler stands as grand and solitary 
as a pyramid of Egypt, and we might add, nearly as much for- 
saken by those for whose benefit he wrote. And thus Edwards 
on the Will is conveniently forgotten by hosts of Arminians, who 
continue to urge their arguments with as much self-graiulaiion, 
as though previous hosts of Arminians had never been prostrated 
by Ids miffhty arm. Could we awaken the unpleasant ^eoaiBLiic 
tenee ia vm in£deh of our age, that there waavMilbL^Natti^v^ 
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Bullei', and in llie opposers of the doctrines of grace, that th^rc 
is extnnt in the English language such a book, ns *' A careful 
in(iuiry into the modern prevailing notions on ihe freedom of the 
Will," we should do more, perhaps, than by any one means to 
ilisiurb the equanimity of multitudes, who live only to deal out 
dogmas as if they had never been confuted-; and we might hope 
to arrest the progress of those destructive errors which are 
spreading in a thousand channels through the land. 

The other cause of Uie deficiency which we notice in the Ana- 
logy, is, that it was not possible for Butler, with the statements 
then made of the doctrines of grace, to carry out his argument, 
and give it its true bearing on those doctrines. The philosophical 
principles on which Calvinism had been defended for a century 
and a half, were substantially those of the schoclmen. The sys- 
tem had started out from darker ages of the world ; hud been 
connected with minds of singular strength and power, hut also 
with trails in some degree stern and forbidding. Men had been 
thrown into desperate mental conflict. They had struggled for 
n^ental and civil freedom. They had but little leisure, and le.'ss 
inclination, to polish and adorn — to go into an invesiigitlon of 
tne true laws of the mind, and the proper explanation of farts in 
the moral world — little inclination to look on what was bland 
and amiable in the government of God. Hence they took the 
rough-cast system, wielded, in its defence, the ponderous wea- 
pons which Augustine and even the Jansenists had furnished 
them, and prevailed in the conflict ; not, however, by the force 
of their philosopiiy, but of those decisive declarations of tbe w^ord 
of God, with which unhappily that philosophy had become iden- 
tified. But when they told of imputing the sin of one man tro 
another, and of holding that other to be personally answerable for 
it, it is no wonder that such minds as that of Butler recoiled, for 
there is nothing like this in nature. When they affirmed, that 
men have no power to do the will of God, and yet will be damned 
for not doing wbat they have no capacity to perform, it is no 
wonder that he started back, and refused to attempt to rind au 
analogy; for it is unlike thecommon sense of men. When they 
told of a limited atonement — of confining the original applica- 
bility of the blood of Christ to the elect alone, there was no ana- 
logy to this, in all the dealings of God towards sinners; in the 
8un-heam, in the dew, the rain, in riinning rivulets or oceans ; 
and here Butler must stop, for the analogy could go no furtl^r 
upon the then prevalent notions of theology. 

Still, we record with gratitude the achievements of Butler 
We render our humble tribute of thanksgiving to 'God, that he 
raised up a man who has laid the foundation of an argumem 
which can be applied to every feature of the Christian schen'.o. 
We are not Hutchinsonians, but we believe there is a course of 
nature most strikingly analogous to the doctrines of revelation. 
We believe that all the objections which have been urged against 
the peculiar doctrines of the Christian scheme, he with equal 
Hrejght agsuokst the course of aature iuelfl and, therelbre» really 
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constitute no objections at all. This point of the argnmenl, 
BulJer has omitted. To a contemplation of the outline of it we 
oow ask the attention of our readers. 

We are accustomed, in our ordinary technical theology, to 
speak much of the doctrines of Christianity : and men of system- 
making minds have talked of them so long, that they seem to 
understand hy them, a sort of intangible and abstract array of 
propositions, remote from real life and from plain matter of fact. 
The learner in divinity is often told, that there is a species of 
daring profaneness, in supposing that they are to be shaped to 
existing facts, or to the actual operations of moral agents. AU 
this is metapliysics, and the moment he dares to ask whether 
Turretin or Kidgcley had prop'er conceptions of the laws of the 
mind, of moral agency, or oi facts in the universe, that moment 
the shades of all antiquity are summoned to come around the 
fvdventurous theologian, and charge him with a guilty departure 
from dogmas long held in the church. 

Now we confess we have imbibed somewhat different notions 
of the doctrines of the Bible. We have been accustomed to regard 
the word as denoting only an authoritative teachings (^'<^'»\ij, 
Matt. vii. 28: comp. v. 19 ; xxii. 33; 2 Tim. iv. 2, 9,) of what 
Qctually exists in the universe. We consider the whole system ot 
doctrines as simply a statement of facta. The doctrine of the 
Trinity, for example, is a statement of a fact respecting the mode 
of God'S existence. The fact is beyond any investigation of our 
own minds, and we receive the statement as it is. The doctrine 
of the mediation is a statement of facts, respecting what Christ 
did, and taught, and suffered, as given by himself and his fol- 
lowers. So of depravity, so of election or predestination, so of 
perseverance, so of future happiness and wo. What, then, are 
the doctrines of Christianity ? Simply statements of what has 
been, of what w, and what will he^ in the government of God. In 
this, every thing is as far as possible from abstraction. There 
is as little abstraction, (and why may we not add as little sacred* 
Hess?) in these facts, — we mean sacredness to prevent inquiry 
into their true nature — as there is in the science of geology, the 
ip-owih of a vegetable, or the operations of the human intellect. 
We may add, that in no way has systematic theology rendered 
more essential disservice to mankind, than in drawing out the 
life-blood from these great facts — unsfinging the nerves, stiffen- 
ing the muscles, and giving the fixedness of death to them, as 
the anatomist cuts iJp the human frame, removes all the ele- 
ments of life, distends the arteries and veins with wax, and then 
places it in his room of preparations, as cold and repulsive as are 
some systems of technical divinity. 

In the doctrines of Christianity, as given us in the Bible, we 
find nothing of this abstract and unreal character. The whole 
lenor of the Scriptures prepares us to demand, that theology be 
invariably conformed to the laws of the mind, and the actual 
economy of the moral and material universe. The changes 
which have taken place in orthodox systems of divinity uvixce \h% 
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era of the reformation, have heen chiefly owing to the chani^es 
in ihe system of mental and moral science. Whenever ihut 
sysit'm r>lia}l be tully mider^tooJ, and established on the ininio- 
v'lbic f.)H!\.J:ui()n of truth, all who love the Lord Jcmis Christ [m 
sincori'v. wiil be of one n)in:i in ibeir iandH of stating ilic -.Ij^- 
rrin^s oi" :1k' i,'v>'i<f el, as they- already arc in tiieir spiiirr*] iVri- 
)ii;rs. Till liicn/all ili:»t can be done by the frlenu-^ ul'-rurh vviii 
be to yhow, that the objections which are iirgtHl against th»? dcv . 
trines of irrf.ce, can be urged with equal power, against all the 
facts in God's moral i^^uvernnient. 

Froir- tb.e beginning:, formidable objections have been brous(ht 
agaiivst what arecalh^d the Doctrines of Grace, or the Evangeli- 
cal System, 0? Calvinism. These objections have seldom, if 
ever, been drawn from the Bible. Tr.eir strength has consisted 
in the aUe.'^ed fact, that these doctrines arc in opj)os!tion to tlio 
p: la'ii'isiiel principles, by which God governs the world. \Ve 
eonv^cili', iliat there is just enongl) of apparent irregidnrliy in 
those ]>rinci[-.!es, to make these objections plausible with the 
grc.t JHiSs of men, juot as there was enough of irre^^nlariiy and 
improbability in the Copernican system of astronomy, to make 
it for a lonsf time lial»le to many and plausli)le objections. Cer- 
tain appearances strons^ly favoured the tdd do«:trine, ih:U the sun, 
moon, and stars traveihJ, in i.iarshalled iiosts, around our insi^- 
niiicant orb, just as» in the Arminian sy<tem, certain appear- 
ances m:iy seem to mdicate that man is the centre of the system, 
and t!nt Oo'^^ and r.ll the liosts of heaven, live and act chiefly to 
minister (o his comfort. But it is noio clear, thai all the proper 
fads in astronon)y go to prove, that the earth is a small part of 
the plan, and to confirm the system of Copernicus. So we affirm 
that the Calvinisiic scheme — despite all Arminian appearanees, 
is the plan on which this world is actually governed; and that 
all th:? objections that have been urged against il are ursr^d 
again-^t facts that are fixed in the very nature of things. An.? 
we a^Jirm that a mind which could lake in all these facts, could 
JO .)ke »:p the Calvinisiic scheme wiliiout the aid of revelaiioiu 
lso;n ibe 'aci::al course of events; just as in the ruins of art 
ancie.it city the skilful architect can discern in the broken ^r.\g- 
ments, pillars of j;ist dimensions, arches of proper t)roportions, 
and the remains of edifices of symmetry and grandeur. 

In entering on this subject, however, we cannot but remark, 
that the Evangelical Scheme is often held answerable for that 
wljich it dill not originate. We mean, that when opposers 
8]>pro'.ch the Christian system, they almost universally hold it 
re?ponsible for the fall, as well as the recovery^ of man. They 
are not willing to consider, that it is a scheme proposed to remedy 
an cahfin^^ stute of evil, Christianity did not plunge men in 14 
«in. It is the system by which men are to be -ecovered from 
vo — wo which wouhi have existed to quite as great aa extent, 
c?rliiti!y, if the conception of the evangelical system had never 
entered the divine mind. The theoiy and practice of medicine 
is Dot to be heW answerable for the fact that man is subject to 
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lisease &nd death. It finds men thus suhjpct ; and all that can 
be ia=?ily reciuired of the art, is that to which it makes preten* 
^i^)n5i. viz. tl».al il can do snmetfung towards removing or allcvia- 
t;:;^- lii!;i:ui suHVTiii':. iSo in Clirisiianity. Thai men are in 
i':->-l in ttic \\\\i\si ot'isin, suiVerinsr, and deatii, is undeniable. The 
Ji»*Trii)i' is rotniuon Xo the deist, the atheist, and the Christian. 
For ihat Christian iiy is not answe.able. It proposes a remedy, 
pikI that remedy is properly the Christian sys>iem. Still we 
sliiijj not, in our present discussion, avail ourselves of this very 
Divious remark ; hut shnll proceed to notice the ohjections to the 
enliie «eries of revealed facts, as if they constituted one system : 
--and the rather as the evangelical sysiem proposes a statemt'ut 
respeitling the exact eo'tent of the evil, which has an imporiaut 
btariiJ2: en the features of the remedy proposed. 

1. The first fact, then, presented for our examination is (ht 
fall of wan. The JScripturcs affirm that a solitary act — an act 
.11 ir-3c!f exceedingly unimportant — was the beginning of tUat 
on^ train of sin and wretchedness, which has passed upon our 
'.vorld. Now, wc acknowledge that to all the mystery and f»*ar- 
fu!ne:;8 of this fact our bosoms beat with a full response to that 
of ii>e objector. We do not understand the reason of it ; ind 
what is of more consequence to us and to the objector is, Uiat 
nn ejplannlitm of this m if stinj^ forms no part of the system of tivC" 
hfioji. The only inquiry at present before us, is, whether the 
fact in question is so separated from all other events, as to be 
expressly contradicted by the analogy of nature. 

We know there has been a theory, which aiiirms that we are 
one with Adam — that w^e so existed in his loins, as to act with 
him — that our wilis concurred with his will — that his action was 
strictly and pfoperly ours — and that we are held answers ."Je at 
ihe bar of justice for that deed, just as A. B. at fifty is resoonsi- 
l)le for \he deed of A. B. at twelve. In other words, that tiiC act 
f.f Adam, involving us all in ruin, is taken out of all ordinary 
laws by which (xod goverjis the world, and made to stand by 
iiieif, as incapable of any illustration from analogy, and as 
mucking any attempt to defend it by reasoning. With tiiis 
theory, we confess we have no sympathy ; and we shall dismiss 
it with saying, that in our view, Christian'ty never teaches that 
men are r^jsponsible for any sin but their own ; nor can they be 
g'jilty, or held liable to punishment^ in the proper sense of that 
term, for conduct other than that which has grown out of their 
uwn wills. Indeed we see not how, if it were a dogma of a pre- 
tended revelation, that God might at pleasure, and by an arbi- 
trary decree, make crime pass from one individual to another — 
sti iking onward from age to age, and reaching downward to 
•*ihe last season of recorded time," — punished in the original 
offender ; re];>unished in his children ; and punished again and 
again, by infinite multiples, in countless ages and mdividuals — 
and all this judicial infliction, for a single act, performed cycles 
ff[ ages before the individuals lived, we see not how aay evidetic* 
eoim idiake ominuinsic beilef that this is \iii]\]Uit un^ \m7idM^< 
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We confess we hare imbibed other views of justice; and w« 
believe that he who can find the head and members of this the 
ory in the Bible, will have no difficulty in finding there any ol 
the dogmas of the darkest night that ever settled on the church' 
But, that the consequences or results of an action may pass ovei 
from one individual to another, and affect the condition of unborc 
generations, we hold to be a doctrine of the sacred Scriptuies 
and to be fully sustained by the analogy of nature.* And nc 
one who looks at the scriptural account of the fall and recovery 
of man, can doubt that it is a cardinal point in the system. Wc 
affirm that it is a doctrine fully sustained by the course of events 
around us. Indeed the fact is so common, that we should be 
exhausting the patience of our readers by attempting to draw out 
formal instances. Who is ignorant of the progressive and 
descending doom of the drunkard? Who is stranger to the 
common fact, that his intemperance wastes the property which 
was necessary to save a wife and children from beggary— that 
his appetite may be the cause of his family's being despised, jlli • 
terate and ruined; that the vices which follow in the train of his 
intemperance, often encompass his offspring, and that they too 
are profane, unprincipled, idle, and loathsome ? So of the mur- 
derer, the thief, the highwayman, the adulterer. The result of 
their conduct rarely terminates with themselves. They are lost 
to society, and their children are lost with them. Nor does the 
evil stop here. Not merely are the e-xtemal circumstances of the 
child affected by the misdeeds of a parent, but there is often a 
dark suspicion resting upon his very soul, there is felt to be in 
him a hereditary presumptive tendency to crime, which can be 
removed only by a long course of virtuous conduct, and which 
even then the slightest circumstance re-excites. Is an illegiti- 
mate child to blame for the aberration of a mother ? Yet who 
is ignorant of the fact that, in very few conditions of society, 
such a son is placed on a level with the issue of lawful wedlock ? 
tSo the world over, we approach the son of the drunkard, the 
Tinrderer, and the traitor, with all these terrible suspicions. The 
father's deeds shut our doors against Tiim. Nor can he be raised 
to the level of his former state, but by a long course of purity 
and well-doing. Now in all these cases, we see a general course 
i)f things in Divine Providence, corresponding, in important 
respects, to the case of Adam and his descendants. We do not 
deem the child guilty, or ill-deserving, but society is so organized, 
and sin is so great an evilj that the proper effects cannot he scen^ and 
the proper terror be infused into the mind to deter from ity without 
such an organization. It is true that these results do not take place 
with undeviating certainty. It is not always the case that the 

♦ Rom. V. 12—19 ; 1 Cor.xv, 21,22, 49 ; Joah. vii.24, 25 ; Ey.xvii. 16 , 
I Sam. XV. 2. ^ \ Matt, xxiii. 35. This view is by no means confined to 
rt.velation. The ancient heathen long since obsen'ed it, and rega rded it 
us: tlie preat principle on which the world was governed. Thus Hesiod 
v-dTH, iraAXiffi Kai ^Vfiitaia to^if KuKon avipos travpov I And HoraC9 MY^ 
Uuicquid deUrant reges plectuotor Achivi 
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I of a drankard is io temperate, idle, or illiterate; while it is 
lys the case, that a descendant of Adam is a sinner. In the 
ler case, there may be other laws of government to prevent 
regular operations of the plan. In tlie latter, God has not 

fit wholly to interrupt the regular process in a single 
mce. Even when men arc renewed — as the child of the 
ikard may be removed from the regular curse of the parent's 
luct — the renewed man still is imperfect, and still suffers 

and death. 

at, we know, there is an appearance of much that is formi- 
e in the difiiculty, that a smgle act, and that a most unim- 
ani one, should result in so many crimes and calamities, 
the objection, as we have seen, lies against the course of 
re, as truly as against the revealed facts resulting from the 
lexion of Adam and his descendants. To lessen the objec- 
we would further remark, that it is not the outward form of 
ciion which determines its character and results. The blow 
;h in self-defence strikes a highwayman to the earth, may 
! thcL^ same physical qualities, as that which reached the 
t of the venerable White of Salem. It is the circumstances^ 
attendants, the relations, the links that hind the deed to 
rs, which determine the character of the action. Adam's 
jad this towering preeminence, that it was the first in the 
ly created glohe, and committed by the first of mortals; the 
pective father of immense mulliiudes. In looking at it, 
,, we are to turn from the mere physical act, to run the eye 
g the conduct of his descendants, and to see if we can find 
other deeds that shall he. first in a series, and then to mark 
r results, and in them we shall find the proper analogy. Now 
evident, that here we shall find no other act thq^will have 
same awful peculiarity as the deed of our first father. Bui 
there no acts that can be set over against this, to illustrate 
inhappy consequences ? We look, then, at the deed of a man 
igh standing whose character has been blameless, and whose 
?stry has been noble. We suppose him, in an evil moment, 
sten to temptation, to fall into the wiles of the profligate, or 
I to become a traitor to his country. Now who does not see 

the fact of this being di first and characteristic deed, may 
il deeper misery on his friends, and stain the escutcheon of 
lamily w:th a broader and fouler blot? Or take an inslance- 
z\i approaches still nearer to the circumstances of our first 
nts' crime. One false step, the first in a before virtuous 
lie of honourable parentage, and high standing, spreads sack- 
1 and wo over entire families, and sends the curse prolonged 
into advancing years. It needs no remark to show how 
h that deed may differ in its results, from any subsequent 
of profligacy in that individual. The first act has spread 
ruing throughout every circle of friends. Lost now to vir- 
and disowned by friends, the subsequent conduct may be 
rded S5 in chara<fer, and the results terminate only in the 
iding indiriduaL It is impossible here not. to T«c\a tA ^IbA 
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melancholy case of Dr. Dodd. His crime differed not fro 
acts of forgery except in his circumstances. It was a //? 
the deed of a man of distinction, of supposed piety, of a p 
nigh profession, and the deed stood out with a dread 
eminence in the eyes of the world ; nor could the purii; 
profession, nor the eloquence of Johnson, nor the voice e 
thousand petitioners, nor the native compassion of Geo 
?;ave him from the tremendous malediction of the law— 
as conspicuous as the offence was primary and eminent. 

We think from this peculiarity of a first offence, we c; 
many of the objections wliich men allege against the d 
of revelation, on the subject. If further illustration were 
w? might speak of the opposite, and advert to the well 
fact, that a first distinguished act in a progenitor may r 
the lasting good of those connected with him by the lies 
dred or of law. Who can reflect without emotion on tl 
deed by whicli Columbus discovered ihe western world, 
glory it hns shed on his family, and the interest which in 
quence of it has arisen at the very name, and which we 
any mortal thai is connected with himi Who can rn 
without deep feeling, the philanthropy of Howard, and ihf 
less lustre whi<*h his benevolence has thrown over his fan 
his name 1 Who thinks of the family of Washingtoi. 
some deep emotion, running back to the illustrious man 
glory has slied its radiance around Mount N ernon, aro 
family, around our capital, and over all our battle-fields, 
the miUions of whom he was the constituted political 
'J'here is a peculiarity in the great first deed which sheds ; 
on all that, by any laws of association, can be connected ^ 
Compared^ with other deeds, having perhaps the same ] 
dimensions* it is like the lustre of the sun diffusing hi?- 
overall the planets, when contrasted with the borrowed, r 
rays of the moon which shines upon our little globe. 

Now we think there is an analogy between these ca 
that (»f Ad^m, because we think it is a fixed principle i 
rts in natural legislation, that the same law is apphcabl 
same facts. We find a series of facts on the earth, and 
l.ir series in the movement of the planets, and we have ; 
term to express the whole — gravitation. We deem it i 
sophical to suppose the nature is there, in the same fac 
jected to different laws, from what passes before our o\\ 
So when we find one uniform process in regard to moi 
duct — when w^e ^nd' results^ consequences and not crimes 
ling from father to son, and holding on their unbroken 
distant ages, w^hy should we hesitate to admit, that to 
extent, at least, the facts respecting Adam and his desc 
fall under the same great law of divine providence ? We 
here deny, that there may have been beyond this a peculi 
the case of Adam, which must be referred to the decis 
diyine wisdom, and justified on other principles than thos( 
lijiown analogy. Sut we never can adopt that systen 
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!es on all the analogies which actually exist, and holds 
) be personally ansicerable^ and actually /mnwAerf by a just 
or an act committed thousands of years before they were 

Sa<h a doctrine is no where to be found in the scriptures. 
IS the result of this act of Adam, Christianity afhrms thai 
J depraved. It has marked the character and extent ol 
'pravity, with a particularity which we wonder has evei 
ailed into debate.* It affirms that man is by nature des- 
of holiness, and it is on the ground of this fact that tjie 
Ian scheme was necessary. There is one great principle 
ig through the whole ol this scheme, w^hich renders il 
t fs, viz. — the appointment of a Mediator, It regards man 
alien, and so helpless, that hut for an extraordinary inter- 
n — the appointment of some being that should interpose 
?, it was impossible that any native elasticity in the human 
5 or will, or any device which human ingenuity mif ht fall 
juld raise him up, and restore him to the favour of God. 
;he* thing which most manifestly characterizes this sys- 
the doctrine of substitution— ox the fact that Jesus Christ 
or others, toiled for others, and died for others; or, in other 

ihui God bestows upon us pardon and life in consequence 
at his Son has done and suffered in our stead. f The 
uily which distinguishes this system from all others, is, 
:in docs not approach his Maker directhj, but only through 
)iicmcnt of the Son of God. 

V in recurring to the analogy of nature, we have only to 
hether calamities which are hastening to fall on us, are 
ut f)ack by the intervention of another? Are there any 
n which cither our own crimes or the manifest judgments 
1, are bringing ruin upon us, w^here that ruin is turned 
)y the interposition of others? Now we at once cast our 
ack-ward to all the helpless and dangerous periods of our 
Did God come forth directly^ and protect us in the 
eless period of infancy? Who watched over the sleep of 
idle, and guarded us in sickness and helplessness ? It was 
jderness of a mother bending over our slumbering child- 
foregoing sleep, and rest, and ease, and hailing toil and 
lat we might oe defended. Why then is it strange, that 
God thus ushers us into existence throuo^h the pain and 
another, that he should convey the blessings of a higher 
ice by the groans and pangs of a higher mediator? God 
IS knowledge. But does he come forth to teach us by 
ition, or guide us by his own hand to the fountains of 
n ? It is by years of patient toil in others, that we pos- 
e elements of science, the principles of morals, the endow- 

(jf religion. He gives us food and raiment. Is the 
Parent of Benevolence seen clothing us by his own hand, 

in. i. 21—32; iii. 10—19; v. 12; vm. 6,7. Gen. viii. 21. Ps. xiv 
Kph. ii. 1—3. 1 Johnv. 19. John iii. 1—6. , 

n J. 29. Eph. V. 2. 1 John ii. 2 ; iv. 10. Isa. uii. 4. Rom., iii 
2 Cor. T. 14.. lPet.ii.2l. 
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or ministenng directlv to our wants? Who makes p»royi8ioii«.C 
for the sons and daughters of feebleness, or gaiety, or idleness ? ^ 
Who but the care-worn and anxious father and mother, who toil ^ 
that their oflFspring may receive these benefits from their hands. ■ ] 
Wliy then may not the garments of salvation, and the manna ..s^ 
of life, come through a higher mediator, and be the fruit of *^ 
severer toil and sufferings ? Heaven's highest, richest, benefits 4 
are thu& conveyed to the race through thousands of hands acting fi 
as mediums between man and God. It is thus, through the • 
instrumentality of others, that the Great Giver of life breathes tj 
health into our bodies and vigour into our frames. And why" 
should he not reach also the sick and weary mind — the soul lan- 
guishing under a long and wretched disease, by the hand of a 
mediator? Why should he not kindle the glow of spiritual' 
health on the wan cheek, and infuse celestial life into our veins, ^ 
by him who is the great physician of souls ? The very earth, 
air, waters, are all channels for conveying blessings to us from 
God. Why then should the infidel stand back, and all sinners 
frown, when we claim the same thing in redemption, and affirm* 
that, in this great concern, " there is one mediator between God 
and man> the man Christ Jesus, who gave himself a ransom' 
for all." 

But still it may be said, that this is not an atonement. We 
admit it. We maintain only that it vindicates the main princi- 
ple of the atonement, and shows that it is according to a gene^ 
red law, that God imparts spiritual blessings to us through a 
mediator. What we ask is the precise objectionable point in 
the atonement, if it be not, that God aids us in our sins and 
woes, by the self-denial and sufferings of another ? And we 
ask, whether there is any thing so peculiar in such a system, as 
to make it intrinsically absurd and incredible ? Now we think 
there is nothing more universal and indisputable than a system 
of nature like this. God has made the whole animal world 
tributary to man. And it is by the toil and pain of creation, 
that our wants are supplied, our appetites gratified, our bodies 
sustained, our sickness alleviated — that is, the impending evils 
of labour, famine, or disease are put away by these substituted 
toils and privations. By the blood of patriots he gives us the 
blessings of liberty, — that is, by their sufferings in our defence j 
we are delivered from the miseries of rapine, murder, or slavery, 
which might have encompassed our dwellings. The toil of a 
father, is the price by which a son is saved from ignorance, 
depravity, want, or death. The tears of a mother, and her loni; 
watchfulness, save from the perils of infancy^ and an early 
death. Frieiid aids friend .by toil ; a parent foregoes rest for \\ 
child ; and the patriot pours out his blood on the altars of free- 
dom, that others may enjoy the blessings of liberty — that is, that 
others may not be doomed to slavery, want, and death. 

Yet still it may be said, that we have not come, in the analogy, 
to the precise pomt of the atonement, in producing reconciliaticn 
«vith God by the sufferings of another. We ask, then, what ia 
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Ihe scripture account of the effect of the atonement m producing 
reeoDciliation ? Man is justly exposed to suffering. He is 
fuilty, and it is ths righteous purpose of God that the guilty 
fhould suffer. God is so opposed to him that he will inflict 
xuffering on him, unless by an atonement it is prevented. By 
flhe intervention of the atonement, therefore, the scriptures 
^affirm that such sufferings shall be averted. The man shall be 
;tiaved from the impending calamity. Sufficient for all the pur- 
poses of justice, and of just government, has fallen on the sub- 
stitute, and the sinner may be pardoned and reconciled to God. 
Now, we affirm, that in every instance of the substituted suffer 
(Dgs, or self-denial of the parent, the patriot, or the benefactor, 
there occurs a state of things so analogous to this, as to show 
that it is in strict accordance with the just government of God, 
ind to remove all the objections to the peculiarity of the atone- 
ment. Over a helpless babe — ushered into the world, naked 
feeble, speechless, there impends hunger, cold, sicl«ness, sudden 
death — a mother's watchfulness averts these evils. Over a 
nation impend revolutions, sword, famine, and the pestilence. 
The blood of the patriot averts these, and the nation smiles in 
peace, took at a particular instance. Xerxes poured his mil 
lions on the shores of Greece. The vast host darkened all the 
plains, and stretched towards the capitol. In the train there 
followed weeping, blood, conflagration, and the loss of liberty. 
Leonidas almost alone, stood in his path. He fought. Who 
fan calculate the effects of the valour and blood of that single 
i man and his compatriots in averting calamities from Greece, 
' aad from other nations struggling in the cause of freedom ? 
Who can tell how much of rapine, of cruelty, and of groans and 
teirs it turned away from that nation? 

Now we by no means afHrin tiiat this is all that is meant by an 
atonement, as revealed hy Christianity. We affirm only, that 
ihf-re is a sufficient similarity in the two casos, to remove the 
points of objection to an atonement, made by the infidel, — to 
ishow that reconciliation by the sufferings of another, or a jmiting 
away evils by the intervention of a mediator, is not a violation 
of tiie analogies of the natural and moral world* Indeed we 
should" have thought it an argument for the rejection of a sys- 
tem, if it had not contemplated the removal of evils by the toils 
dnd pai ns of substitution. We maintain that the system of the 
Unitarians which denies all such substitution, is a violation of 
all the modes in which God has yet dispensed his blessings to 
men In the nature of the case, there is all the antecedent pre- 
sumption there could be, that, if God intended to confer saving 
Mi'ssmgs on mankind, it would be, by the interposition of the 
toils, groans, and blood, of a common mediating friena. The 
w \ known case of the king of the Locrians, is only an instar.ce 
of the way in which reconciliation is to be brought about among 
nif^n. He made a law that the adulterer should be punished 
with the loss of his eyes. His son was the first offendei. Ihe 
feeUogs of the father and the jastice of the king cottSliox^^ 
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Reconciliation was produced by suffering the loss of one e^ 
himself, and indicting the remainder of the penalty on his so 

But still, there are two points in the atonement so well su 
Stan tialed, and yet apparently contradictory, that it becomes j 
interesting inquiry, whether both positions can .find an analogy 
the course of events. The first is, that the atonement was origi 
aPy applicable to all men — that it was not limited by its natu 
to any class of men, or any particular individuals— that it w; 
an oflering made for the race,* and is, when made, in the wide 
and fullest sense, the property of man ; and the second is, that 
is actually applied to only a portion of the race, and that it w; 
ilie purpose of God that it should be so applied.! 

Now in regard to the first aspect of the atonement suggests 
we can no more doubt that it had this original universal app' 
cability, than we can any of the plainest propositions of il 
Bible. If this is not clear, nothing can be clear in the use of tl 
Greek and English tongues — and we discern in this, we think, 
strict accordance with the ordinary provisions which God hi 
made for man. We looli at any of his gifts^— from the smalle 
that makes life comfortable, to the richest in redemption, and vi 
shall not find one, that in its nature^ is limited in its applicabilil 
to any class of individuals. The sun on which we look shec 
his rays on all — on all alike; the air we breathe has an origin: 
adaptation to all who may inhale it, and is ample for the want c 
any number of millions. From the light of the feeblest star, 1 
full-orbed day ; from the smallest dew drop, to the mountai 
torrent ; from the blushing violet, to the far scented. magnolia 
there is an original applicability of the gifts of providence to a 
the race : they are fitted to man as many and the grandeur o 
God's beneficence appears in spreading the earth with fruits an 
flowers, making it one wide garden, m place of the straitene 
paradise that was lost. We might defy the most acute defend( 
of the doctrine of limited atonement, to produce an instance i 
the provisions of God, where there was a designed limitation i 
the nature of the thing. We shall be slow to believe that Go 
has not a uniform plan in his mode of governing men. 

But still it will oe asked, what is the use of a universal alone 
ment, if it is not actually applied to all ? Does God work i 
vain? Or would he mate a provision in the dying groans o 
his Son, that was to be useless to the universe ? We migl 
say here, that in our view, there is no waste of this provision,- 
that the sufferings which were requisite for the race, were on] 
those which were demanded in behalf of a single individuni 
and that we are ignorant of the way of applying guages an 
decimal admeasurements and pecuniary compulations lo n grnn 
moral transaction. But we reply, thai it is according to God 
way of doing things, that many of his provisions should apper 
to us to be vain. We see in this, the hand of the same Gc 

*2Cor.v. 14.15. iJohnii. 2, Heb. ii. 9. Johniii. 16,17;vi. 51. 2Pet.ii. 
-flsa. liii. 10. John ivii. 2. E})h. i. 3— U. Ron), viii. 29, 30; i\ 
2&-^24, John Yi. 37, 39. 2 Tun. i. iz. 
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.J that pours the rays of noon-day on barren sands, and genial 
*.| showers on desert rocks, where no man is — to our eye, though 
T Dot to his^ in vain. Who knows not that the sun sheds his daily 
'/J beams on half the globe covered with trackless waters; and 
'^ around thousands oi dungeons where groans in darkness the 
; prisoner*? But some Solon or Cadmus may yet cross these 
';. oceans, to bear law and letters to the barbarian ; some Howard 
\'_ CO pity and relieve the sufferer; some Xavier or Vanderkemp to 
/ tell benighted men of the dying and risen Son of God. So we 
/^\ say of the atonement. It is not useless. Other ages shall open 
J their eyes upon this sun of righteousness; shall wash in this 
", open fountain ; shall pluck the fruit from this tree of life; shall 
.! apply for healing to the balm of Gilead and find a physician there. 
But still it was the purpose — the decree of God, that this atone- 
', ment should be actually applied to but a part — we believe ulti- 
j mately a lararp, part of the human family. By this we mean. 
^' ibat it is in fact so applie<l, and thai this fact is the expression ot 
'l the purpose or decree in God. So it is with all the objects we 
^ hnve mentioned. Food is not given to all. Health is not the 
I inheritance of all. Liberty, peace, and wealth, are diffused un- 
equally among men. We interpret the decrees of God, so far 
as we can do it, Otj facts ; and we say that the actual result, by 
whatever means brought about, is the expression of the design 
of God. Nor can any man doubt, that the dissemination of 
these blessings is to be traced to llie ordering of God. Is it 
owing to any act of man, that the bark of Peru was so long 
unknown, or that the silver of Potosi slept for j^ges unseen by 
any huriidD eye ? Is there not evidence, that it was according 
to the good pleasure of the Giver, that the favour should not be 
bestowed on men till Columbus crossed the main, and laid open 
the treasures and the materia medtca of the west, to an avaricious 
and an afflicted world ? We are here struck with another im- 
portant analogy in the manne*- in which God's plans are de- 
veloped. Who would have imagined that so important a matter 
as the discovery of a new worldf, should have depended on the 
false reasonings and fancy of an obscure Genoese ? Who would 
have thous:ht that all the wealth of Potosi, should have depended 
for its discovery, on so unimportant a circumstance, as an 
Indian's pulling up a shrub by accident in hunting a deer ? So 
in the redemption of man, — in the applicability of the atone- 
ment. Who is ignorant that the reformation originated in the 
Srivate thoughts of an obscure man in a monastery. A Latin 
lible fallen on as accidentally, and a treasure as much unknown, 
as liufllpi's discovery of the mines of Potosi, led the way to the 
most glorions series of events since the days of the apostles. 

But it is still said, that it is unreasonable for men to suffer in 
consequence of not being put in possession of the universal 
atooement; and that Christianity affirms there is no hope of 
ttlvation hut in the Son of God.** So it does. But the amrma- 
tioQ is not thtt' men are gvilty for not being acquainted with that 

* AciS iv. 12. 
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scheme, but that they lie under the curses of the antecedent staU 
before mentioned, from which Christianity came to deliver. 
Tiie Hindoo suffers and dies under the rage of a burning fever. 
The fault is not that he is ignorant of llie virtues of quinine, lior 
IS he punished for this ignorance of its healing qualities ; hut he 
IS lying under the operation of the previous state of things, from 
which medicine contemplates his rescue. Half the world are 
shut out from> benefits, which they might enjoy by being niade 
acquainted with the provisions for their help. Their sufferings 
are not a punishment for this want of knowledge. They are the 
operation of the iJ^stem from which they might be delivered by 
the provisions made for their welfare. How much suffering 
might have been saved, had Jenner jived a century earlier. Is 
it contrary then to the analogy of nature, to suppose that men 
may suffer in consequence of the want of the gospel, and even 
that in eternity they may continue under the operation of that 
previous stale of things, to which' the gospel has never been 
applied to relieve them ? He who opposes Christianity because 
it" implies that man may suffer if its healing balm is not applied, 
inows not what he says, nor whereof he affirms. He is scoff- 
mg at the analogy of the world, and calling in question the wis- 
dojii of all the provisions of God to aid suffering man. 

3. On the ground of man's depravity, and of the necessity of 
an atonement for sin, the gospel declares that without a change 
of heart and life, none can be saved.* It affirms that contrition 
for past sins, and confidence in the Son of God, are indispensable 
for admission to heaven. Now we scarce know of a»y point on 
which men so neluctate as they do here. That so sudden, tho- 
rough, and permanent a revolution should be demanded, that is 
should be founded on things so unmeaning as repentance and 
faith, that all men can enjoy or suffer for ever shoukl result from 
a change like this, they deem a violation of every principle of 
justice. And yet, perhaps, there is no doctrine of revelation 
which is more strongly favoured by the analogy of nature. Can 
any one doubt that men often experience a sudden and most 
important revolution of feeling and purpose? We refer not here 
to a change in religion, but in regard to the principles and the 
actions of common life? Who is ignorant that from infancy to 
old age, the mind passes through many revolutions — that as we 
leave the confines of one condition of our being, and advance to 
another, a change, an entire change, become* indispensable, or 
the whole possibility of benefitting ourselves by the new con- 
dition is lost. He who carries with him into youth the playful- 
ness and follies of childhood, who spends that season of his life 
in building houses with cards, or in trundling a hoop, is charac- 
terized by weakness, and must lose all the benefits appropriate to 
that new period of existence. He who goes into middle life 
with a "bosom that carries anger as the flint bears fire" — who 
has not suffered his passions to cool, and his mental frame to 
become fixed in the compactness of mature and vigorous life 

* John ill. 3, 5, 36. Maik xvi. L6. 
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gives a pledge thai the bar, the bench, or the desk — the counting- 
room, the onice, ox the plough, have little demand for his ser« 
' vices, and that his hopes will be for ever bJasied. The truth is, 
'1 that at the beginning of each of these periods, there was a 
\l change demanded — that on that change depended all tliat fol- 
",1 lowed in the next succeeding, perhaps in everv succeeding period, 
^, and that, when the change does not exist, ite period is charac- 
\[ terized by folly, indolence, ignominy, or vice. The same remark 
1| might be extended to old age, and to all the new circumstances 
-'\ in which men may by placed. We ask, then, why some revolu- 
y tions similar m results- -we mean not in nature — should not take 
^j place in reference to the passage from time to eternity? 
j;j But our argument is designed to bear on the great moral 
^'- change called regeneration. Now no fact, we think, is more 
common, than that men often undergo a complete transformation 
in their moral character. It would be difficult to meet, in the 
most casual and transitory manner, with any individual, who 
could not remark that his own life had been the subject of many 
similar revolutions, and that each change fixed the character of 
the subsequent period of his existence. At one period he was 
virtuous. Then temptation crossed his path — and the descrip- 
tion which we would have given of him yesterday, would by no 
means suit him to-day. Or at one lime, he was profligate, pro- 
fane, unprincipled. By some process, of which he could } erhaps 
icarce give an account, he became a different man. It might 
have been gradual — the result of long thought.— of many reso- 
^^, lutions, made and broken, — of many appeals, of much weeping, 
.'^ and of many efforts to break away from his companions. Now, 
' what it is important for us to remark is, that this change has 
^1 given birth to a new course of life, has initialed him into a new 
^|j companionship, and has itself fixed all the joys or sorrows of the 
'[.. coming period Such revolutions in character seem like the 
^j journeyings of the Arabian, wandering, he knows scarcely whi- 
^ dier, without compass, comfort, or food, till in his progress he 
^ comes to a few spreading oases in the desert. His reaching this 
^ paradise in the wide waste of sand, decides of course the nature 
'■_^ of his enjoyments till he has crossed \i, and secures a release 
J. from the perils of the burning desert. In human life, we have 
^^^ oftea marked an ascent to some such spot of living green : we 
|. have seen the profligate youth leaving the scene of dissipation, 
j and treading with a light heart and quick step the path of virtue, 
^^ beside cool living streams and beneath refreshing bowers. 
'^ Christianity affirms that a similar change is indispensable before 
man can tread the broad and peaceful plains of the skies. And 
it aiBnms that such a change will fix the condition of all that new 
itate of being, — or, in other words, will secure an eternal abode 
beneath the tree oflife, and fast by the river of God. We wait 
to learn that, in tliis, religion has made any strange or unrea* 
lonable demand. 

It is ft further difficulty in Christianity, that it should m-a.\£ 
inch amazifig bliss or vro dependent on things oC ap^^x^ii^l v^ 
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Htlle consequence as repentance and faith. We shall not hev 
attempt to show the philosophy of this, or even to set up a vindi 
cation. We affirm only that man's whole condition in tliis lif< 
often depends on changes as minute, apparently as unphiloso 
phical, and as unimportant. What is seemingly of less conse 
quence in our view, when we tread the vale of years, than tb 
change from infancy to childhood — and again to boyhood — ani 
then even to manhood — a change from one unimportant object t< 
another ? What is often apparently a matter of less magnilutl( 
than for a young man to withdraw from some haunt f»f pleasun 
— a thing requiring but little resolution, hut it may be stretching 
in its results to all his coming life ? A change of an opinion 
or a habit, or a companion, may be often a most unir?.poriaQ 
circumstance ; and yet it may determine one's character for tin 
entire life. It is recorded of Paley, one of the aculest and mos 
powerful men of the Christian church, that he was, when i* 
college, idle, and a spendthrift. One morning a rich and dissi 
pated fellow student came into his room with this singula 
reproof. "Paley, I have been thinking what a fool you are. . 
have the means of dissipation, and can afford to be idle. Yoi 
are poor and cannot afford it. I should make nothing if I wen 
to apply myself. You are capable of rising to eminence, — and 
pressed with this truth, I have been kept awake during the whol( 
night, and have now come solemnly to admonish you." To thi: 
singular admonition, and to the change consequent upon it 
Palcy owes his eminence, and the church some of the ables 
defences of the truth of religion. Now who, bcforeliand, woul( 
have thought of suspending the labours of such a man, pcrhapi 
nis eternal destiny, and so many of the proofs of Christianity, or 
a change wrought in a manner so singular and surprising. If 
as no one can deny, man's doom in this life may depend on 
revolutions of such a nature, we are ignorant of any reason whj 
the doom of another state may not be lixed by a similar Jaw. 

Perhaps the doctrine which has appeared to most infideli 
entirely unmeaning and arbitrary, is that which demands faW 
as the condition of salvation. Repentance is a doctrine ol*ujor( 
obvious fitness. But the demand of faith seems to be an arbi 
trary and unmeaning appointment. And yet we think it indu 
bitable, that on man's belief depends his whole conduct and des 
tiny in this life. What enterprise would have beer mor< 
unwise than that of Columbus, if he had not had a belief xhni I] 
Btreichiug along to the west, he might reach the Indies? Wha 
more foolish than the conduct of Tell, and Wallace, and Wash 
inglon, if not sustained by a persuasion that their country migJi 
be free ? What more mad than the toils of the young man bend 
mj: his powers to the acquisition of learning, if he were not sus 
lamedlby faith in some yet unpossessed honour or emolument 
What more frantic than for the merchant to commit his treasure 
to the deep, if he did not believe that prosperous gales would r€ 
waft the vessel, laden with riches, into port? We might als 
say th^t faiths or cor^fidence in others^ is demanded iii every entei 
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It man ever undertook, and is the grand principle which 
s it to a happy result. We need only ask what would be 
lilion of a child, without faith or confidence in a parent; 
)il, without reliance on the abilities of his teacher ; of a 
distrusting the sovereign ; of a soldier, doubting the sk ill 
ess of his commander; of a tradesman, with no reliance 
B whom he employs? What would be the condition of 
cial transactions, If there were no eatablished confidence 
I men of different nations? What the condition of arts, 
irms, if this great pervading principle were at once cut 
1 all these instances, moreover, this principle of faith is 
X and measure of the aid to be expected from oihers. Is 
ew princij^le that the child which has no confidence in a 
isually fails of his favour; or that the pupil should fiiil 
fit, if he doubts the qualifications of his teacher ? And 
ny single desolating blow so cripple all enterprises, and 
ich ruin into the political, the military, and the comraer- 
rld, as to destroy the faith which one man reposes in 
? Is it then a strange and unknown doctrine, when reli- 
ys that the most important benefits are suspended on 
Is it any thing more than one instance of a general 
e, which confers peace and wealth on children ; learning 
icholar; success on the tradesman; liberty on those who 
I for it ; and even laurels and crowns on those who pant 
ace for honour and in the conflicts of war. We do not 
; strange, therefore, that God should have incorporated 
:o a scheme l)f religion ; and proclaimed from pole to pole 
who has no coofidence in counsellors and guides, shall 
out the benefit of counsel and guidance; and that he who 
:onfidence in the Son of God, shall be dissociated from 
)enefits of his atonement. 

t be remembered, also, that the faith which is demanded 
business of life, is very often reposed in some persons 
ve have never seen. How few subjects of any empire 
er seen the monarch by whom they are governed ? Nay, 

the man who holds our destiny in his hand may be on 
;r side of the globe. Under his charge may be the pro- 
hich we embarked on the bosom of the deep ; or, it may 
son whom we have committed to him for instruction, 
ins may rise, or oceans roll their billows for ever to 
; us ; but the bonds of faith may be unsevered by the 
snows, unscathed by the most burning sun, and unbroken 
I the rude heavings of ocean, and the shocks of nations. 
, why may not a similar band stretch toward heaven, and 

to the throne of the Eternal King ? Is it more absurd 
hould place my confidence in the unseen monarch of the 
hom I have not seen, than that my neighbour shoiild 
liance on the king of the celestial empire, or of Britain, 
awaii, alike unseen by him ? 

here is an amazing stupidity among men on ihe wab^^^iX 
ion, and it cannot be, we are told, that God aVxo\)ldx&si^ 
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•ternal life dependent on matters in which men feel so 
interest. We might reply to this, that it is not the fault of 
that men are so indifferent. He has done enough to arouse il 
IT the thunders of his law, the revelation of his love in red) 
tion, and the announcement that there is a heaven and a 
are not adequate to arouse the faculties of man, we knov 
what further could be demanded. God has no other sysiei 
wrath to bear on human spirits ; and heaven and hell imb( 
no other topics of appeal. But we reply further, that no f? 
more familiar to us than that all men*s interests in life suffc 
want of sufficient solicitude concerning them. By mere 1 
lessness, a man may stumble down a precipice, — nor will 
severity of the fall be mitigated by any plea that he was thoc 
less of his danger. Thousands of estates have been wrecke 
want of timely attention. Character is «ften ruined, by; ^ 
of proper solicitude in selecting companions. Nay, the kin 
terrors comes into our dwellings, perfectly unmoved by 
inquiry whether we were awaiting his approach or not; 
stands over our beds, and wields his dart, and chills our 
blood, with as much coolness and certainty as if we were 
ing the closest attention to the evidences of his approach, 
why should we expect that mere indifference^ or want of anx 
should avert the consequences of crime in the eternal worh 
It is also, we think, an undoubted doctrine of the Chrij 
scheme, that the great change required in man is the wor 
God.* And it is no small difficulty with the infidel, tha 
important results are dependent on a change which owei 
existence to the will of a distant being. Yet we cannot be in 
sible to the fact that all our mercies hang on the will of 
great, invisible God. When we say that the salubrity of the 
the wholesomeness of water, the nutrition of plants, and the 1 
ing power of medicine, all owe their efficacy to his will, wc 
stating a fact which physiology is at last coming to see 
acknowledge. At all events, man does not feel himself st 
cned in obligation or in effort by the fact that the success ol 
exertions depends on causes unseen and Unknown ? All 
atheists acknowledge that health flows through the fram 
man because God is its giver. Infancy puts on strength 
walks ; childhood advances to youth ; man rises from a be 
sickness ; or fractured limbs again become compact, because 
.'^its in the heavens, and sends down his influence to rea 
strengthen, and to heal. Yet, does any one hesitate to put 1 
his energy for wealth, or his kindness to his children ; to 
medicine, or to set a bone, because all these will be inefficac 
without the blessing of Gt)d ? But in all this He is as invis 
and, for aught that Christianity teaches to the contrary, as i 
efficient, as in the work of saving men. And against all < 
tion in these matters, lie the same objections that are u 
against effects in religion. 

• Johui. 13; in. 5.8; Rom. ix. 16, 18; Epii. ii. 1 ; 1 Peter i. 3; 1 
r I i F^'^k. jii. i^\ John vi. 44, 45. 
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hr do we deem the doctdne that man may be changed sad- 
ly, and by an influence orifrinatinfr from some other source ifum 
mn mind, at variance with the analogy of nature. We ha?e 
ady spoken o( the fact, that sudden changes often take place 
he minds of men ; and that it is a doctrine of the Scriptures, 
t such a change is indispensable to an admission into heaven, 
now proceed to remark, that such revolutions often bear the 
ks of being brought about by an external, and often an inri- 
e, agency ; and that there are revolutions where it is not 
hilosophical to ascribe them to the great and eternal Beins; 
he heavens. Changes of opinion are almost uniformly the 
lit of an influence foreign at first to our minds. It is the 
snt, tlie friend, the advocate, the flatterer, or the infidel, that 
suggested the train of thought which results in an entire 
)lution in our ways of thinking. It is some external change 
iqr business; some success or disappointment ; some cutting 
)ur hopes by an agency not our own ; or some sudden enlarge- 
U of the opportunities for successful effort that fixes the pur- 
e and revolutionizes the principles or the life. Or it is a voice 
D the tomb— the remembered sentiment of the now speech- 
dead, that arrests the attention and transforms the character 
10 and Epicurus have thus spoken to thousands of men in 
ry age. Cicero in the forum, and Plato in the schools, still 
forth an influence, stretching down from age to age, and in 
2^es unspoken by them and unknown. Voltaire and Hume 
. lift their voices, and urge the young to deeds of shame and 
tie, and Volney and Paine still mutter from their graves, and 
lion the world to atheism and pollution. Man may send an 
ience round the globe, and command it to go from age to 
. Now, in all these instances, the influence is as foreign and 
tr/otn as in any power of God contemplated in revelation. To 
view, it is quite as objectionable, as a part of moral govern- 
it, that men should thus dispose each other to evil, and ulti- 
ely to ruin, as that God should incline them to an amendment 
'haracter, and a deliverance from the " ills which flesh is 
to." 

ut how is man*s freedom affected by all this ? We reply, 
illy in both cases, and not at all in either. Who ever felt, that 
vas fettered in deriving notions •f stern virtue from Seneca, 
if profligacy from Epicurus ? Who dreams there is any com- 
satory process in listening to the voice of Hume, or imbibing 
sentiments of Volney ? Peter the hermit poured the thou- 
cls of Europe, and almost emptied kingdoms caparisoned for 
ie, on the plains of Asia. But he moved none against their 
I. Patrick Henry struck the notes of freedom, and a nation 
Mnded, and were changed from subjects of a British king to 
spendent freemen ; but all were free in renouncing the pro- 
ion of the British crown, and their reverence for a British 
Jr. God influences countless bests, pours upon darkened 
ids the love of more than mortal freedom, opens \i\)ot^ vW 
Is the •* majjfnifceocffo/ eternity," and the renewed rcvwVuVM^^ 
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tread the path to life. Prompted to intense efforts by toe vou 
Uiat calls to heaven — as he is who is led by the voice of h 
country to the field of blood, and who is changed from the peac 
ful ploughman to the soldier treading in the gore of the slain- 
they dream not that there is any violation of their moral freedou 
In all these cases the. foreign influence exerted, (from whatevi 
quarter it may have come,) has only convinced them as to tl 
path of duty or of honour, and secured a conformity of their will 
to that of the unseen and foreign power. 

Nor does it alter the case, that m regeneration a higher inlli 
ence is exerted than that of mere moral suasion, since that infli 
ence operates in perfect conformity with the laws of moral aciic 
and the freedom of the will. In all the cases supposed, the mir 
acts equally under the impulse of a foreign^ unseen influenct 
and in all these cases we know, by the testimony of consciou 
ness, that we are equally free. Any objection, therefor 
against the existence of such an influence in regeneration, li( 
with equal force against the analogy of nature, in the who) 
world of mind around us. 

4. Religion affirms, that God exerts the power which he pu' 
forth, in pursuance of a plan, or purpose, definitely fixed befoi 
the foundation of the world. It affirms in as intelligible a fon 
as any doctrine was ever expressed in any of the languages c 
men, that in regard to the putting forth of his power in savin 
sinners, there is no chance, no haphazard ; .that the scheme h 
before his eyes fully ; and that his acts are only ihe filling up o 
the plan, and were contemplated, distinctly, when Goa dwe 
alone, in the stillness and solitude of his own eternity.* If sue 
a doctrine is not revealed, we think it impossible that it could b 
revealed in any language. And we know of no single doctrio 
that has been more universally conceded by infidels to be in tb 
scriptures ; none in the Bible that has been so often brought fo< 
ward among their alleged reasons for rejecting it as a revelation 
none that has so frequently crossed the path of wicked men an 
revealed the secret rebellion of their hearts ; none that has call* 
forth so much misplaced ingenuitv from Socinians and Arrtt 
nians, and timid men who were afraid to trust the governtnrt 
of the world in the hands of its maker, as if he were not qualifi^ 
for universal empire ; and none, therefore, which has in our vie 
such prima facie proof that it is manifestly a doctrine of truth at 
excellence. But the outcry, it seems to us, against this doctrin 
has been altogether gratuitous and unwis»e. For who is 
stranger to the fact, that, from infancy to old age, we are to^ 
or less influenced by the plans or purposes of others ? The V^ 
or purpose of a parent may determine almost every thin^ aW 
the destiny of a child. Tne purpose to remove from regions < 
pestilence and malaria, may secure his health ; the change fro 
one clime to another may determine the liberty he shall enj^ 
the measure of his intelligence, the profession he shall chol^ 

«£ph. i. 4) 6. Rnm. viii. 29, 30; ix. 16, 16, 18, 21. John xvii- 
2 Thest u, 13. Johi. .:. --29. ZT'i^L t. 9, 
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and ultimately his doom here and hereafter. Nay, the parent's 
vlan may fix the very college where he shall study ; the com- 
panions he shall choose; the law office, or the seminary where 
be shall prepare for' professional life; and finally every thing 
which may establish his son in the world. So the plan of the 
infidel is successful in corrupting thousands of the young ;~ the 
purpose of Howard secured the welfare of thousands of prisoners ; 
the determination of Washington resulted in the independence of 
his country. In all these, and ten thousand other cases there is 
a plan formed by other beings in respect to us which finally enters 
• 3 a controlling element into our destiny. If it be said, that they 
all leave us free ; so we say of the decrees of God, that we have 
a like consciousness of freedom. In neither case does xheftrreign 
pttrvose cripple or destroy our freedom. In neither case does it 
make any difference whether the plan was formed an ftour before 
the act, or has stood fixed for ages. All that icould bear on our 
freedom would be the fact, that the j)urposjp was pretnous to the 
deed — a circumstance that does noi alter the act itself^ whether 
the decree be formed by ourselves, by other men, or by God. 

But we remark further, that it is perfectly idle to object to the 
feet, that a plan or decree is contemplated in revelation; and that 
God should confer benefits on some individuals which are with- 
held from others. Did any man, in his senses, ever dream that 
the race are in all respects on an equality ? Has there ever been 
a time, when one man has had just as much health as another ; 
when one has been as rich as another, or as much honoured ? To 
talk of the perfect equality of men, is one of the most unmeaning 
of all affirmations respecting the world. God has made differ- 
ences, is still making them, and will continue to do so. The very 
frame work of society is organized on such a prin'jiple, that men 
^cannot be all equal. Even if the scheme of modern infidelity 
» should be successful — if all society should be broken up ; and ail 
i property be meted out in specific dollars and cents to the idle and 
' the mdustrious alike ; and every man should lose his interest in his 
own wife and daughter, and they should become the common 
inheritance of the world, and all law should be at an end — if this 
icbeme should go into disastrous accomplishment, what princi- 
lirpieof perpetuity could there be devised? Who knows not that 
r^iuch a chaotic mass would settle down into some kind of order, 
find men be put in possession again of property, and some of the 
I benefits of social life be again restored? Man might better 
Attempt to make all trees alike, and all hills plains, and all foun- 
tains of the, same dimensions, than to attempt to level society, 
indliring the race into entire equality. To the end of time it 
1^11 be true that some will be poor vhile others are r'lrU ; that 
lome will be sick while others are well ; that some will be en- 
doived with gigantic intellects, and enriched with ancient and 
jaodern learning, while others will pine in want, or walk the 

mble, but not ignoble vale of obscurity. 
Now we mi^ht as well object to this fixed economy of \.Vi\xv^i. 
tt to that which affirms that God dispeasea ii\« \>Waak^ ^ 
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redemption according to his s^ood pleasure. If God m; 
one blessing on one individual which he withholds from 
we ask why he may not be a sovereign also in the disf 
of other favours ? We ask what principle -of justice a 
ness is violated, if he imparts penitence and faith to 
vidual, that is not violated also if he gives him heal 
another pines in sickness ? We ask with emphasis, 
there more of partiality in giving the Christianas hope 
nerd or Martyn, than there is in giving great talents to 
or great wealth to CroBsus ? And wf put it to the sober 
of those who are so fond of representing the doctrine 
bestows special grace on one and not on another, ai 
tyrannical, and malignant, whether they are not lifting tl: 
against the manifest analogy of nature, and all the fad 
moral and material world? We ask such a man to i 
silent streets of one city where the pestilence spreads it: 
tions, and then another filled with the din of business, an 
with health and gain — to go through one land and see i 
smile with golden grain, and rich with the vine and th( 
or fragrant with aromatics, and then through another w 
heavens are brass, and the earth dust, and every gre 
withers, and every man weeps while the horrors of farn 
him in the face ; to igo amidst one people and hear the 
of arms, or another and see the squalidness of poverty, oi 
and see every river studded with villages, and everj 
pointing its spire to heaven, and universal peace in all its 
and education diffusing its blessings there — such obse 
ask to tell us whether the destiny ot all men is equal, ar 
religion God may not do as he does in respect to health 
dom, and to law ? 

We go further. We affirm, that unless this doctrine 
lion were found in the scriptures, the scheme would be t 
from all the analogy of the world. No man could rec 
feature of the plan on which God actually governs the i 
unless he found there the distinct affirmation that < 
chosen us in Christ before the foundation of the world, 
it is ** not of him that willeth, nor of him that runnel 
God that showeth mercy." The system of conferring fii 
he pleases; of giving wealth, and vigour and talent, and 
is so much a matter of sovereignty, and the secret, w 
possess these endowments, is so completely lodged in h 
that any scheme to be conformed to the constitution an 
of nature, must recognise this great principle, or we an 
to the alternative, that the present doings of God are m 
the constitution of nature one of decisive evil. To us i 
therefore, that they strike a blow of no ordinary violc 
boldness, who denounce the purposes of God in the 
dark, partial, and malignant. Nor can we conceive a n 
assault on the whole frame-work of things, than the 
scheme which denies that God has any purposes o 
mercy; and that he confers any spiritual blessings on o; 
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lot on all, — or, in other words, which attempts to sepa* 
scheme of redemption from the whole analogy of things 
carried on in the world. 

I this point the entire movement of the world bears the 
' being conducted according to a plan* We defy a maa 
3 finger on a fact, which has not such a relation tu other 
to show that it is part of a scheme — ^and if of a scheme, 
purpose formed beforehand. Alexander the Great, in the 
: life, and in the full career of conquest, was cut off by 
f God. Julian the apostate, in the same regions found 
arly death, and gigantic plans were arrested by the hand 
v^ith reference to other great purposes in the liberty or 
3f man. Napoleon met the mighty arm of God in the 
' the north, and the monarch fell — and with him fell the 
ose of his life. In the midst cf daring schemes, man 
s. God. wields the dart to strike in an unusual manner, 
rictim dies. He falls in with the great plans of the 
eets snows, or lightnings, or burning heats, or piercing 
It come round by the direction of the governor of the 
id the man sinks, and his plans give way to the higher 
of the Almighty. 

ve know, that at any particular stage of this process we 
I discover that there was a plan or a scheme. And we 
50 that all the objections to such a scheme, result from 
Lt single portions of the plan, — parts dissociated from the 
In this world we think there is this universal principle 
covered ; apparent irregularity, resulting in ulti- 
DER. During any one of the six days of creation. we 
larcely have seen even the outlines of the world that ulti- 
tarted up. Fix the eye on any single hour of the state 
ibryo, the e%^^ or the chrysalis, and who would suppose 
s any plan or purpose with reference to the man oi god- 
i and intelligence ; or the beauty of the peacock, the sp^ed 
strich, the plaintive melody of the nightingale, or the 
irs of the butterfly ? We might illustrate this fully by 
ice to the process of digestion. Who would suppose 
formation of the chyle, that there was any thing like a 

to supply a red fluid, or to give vigour to sinews, or 
to the bones ? So in all the works of God. We are 
rised that unthinking men have doubted, whether God 
m or deccee. So unlike the termination is the actual 
md so little apparent reference is there to such a ter- 
, that we are not amazed that men start back at the 
ition of a decree. The truth is, that God has laid the 
f his plan and decrees much deeper than his common 
hey require more patient thought to trace them — they 
; remote and abstruse — and they cannot be seen, with- 
•acing at once the commencement and termination, and 
array of improbable media by which the result is to be 

Yet to deny that God has a plan ; that his plan may 
ssed by the word purpose or decree^ is as absurd aA td 

5* 
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deny that the emhryo is formed with reference to thft ftrture tnnn, 
or the chyle to future blood, muscles, ai:d bones. Who in loot 
ing upon a complicated piece of machinery would suppose lha» 
<1 plan was in operation tending to the manufacture of cloih, oi 
(he propeiUng of vessels, or the minuter works of art? What 
strikes the eye, is a collection of wheels moving without appa- 
lent order. Two wheels shall be beside each other moving in 
contrary directions; yet ail shall uftimately combine to the pro- 
duction of the contemplated result. Thus move the events of 
the world ; and so apparently irregular and unharmonious, but 
ultmiately fixed and grand are the ways of God. As in a rapid, 
swollen stream, while the current rolls onward, here and there 
may be observed in the heaving waters, a small portion that l 
seems to be setting in a contrary direction — an eddy that t 
jeyolves near the shore, or that fills the vacancy made by some "Z 
projecting tree or neck of land, yet all setting towards the ocean: 
80 roll on the great events in God*s moral and material universe 
^setting onwards towards eternity in furtherance of a plan 
awful, grand, benevolent. 

We had intended to have noticed more fully the grand, peculiar 
doctrine of ihe gospel — the Trinity. But we have room only to say, 
that if, in the formation of mctn — in the structure of his menlul 
and corporeal powers, and in their junction — if, in a being so con- ^ 
stanily before our eye«, subjected, without material change, from 
nge 10 aire, to observation,— to the penetration of the most keen- 
sighted physiologists ; open to every analysis which the inetapliy- 
sician or the anatomist may choose to make; if, in the org:ui- . 
izarion of such a being, there are mysteries which elude every f 
eye, and mock every attempt at reconciliation, we do not think ' 
that religion is dealing out absurdities, when It tellsof annlo,2:ons 
depths in the unseen, inapproach;;ble, and infinite God. Let the 
union of the soul and body be explained — the junction of a sub- 
stance, ponderable, mortal, inactive, corruptible, and thougiit- « 
less, with one where there is nothing hut thought — an invisi- i 
ble. imponderable, intelligible, incorruptible, and unmeasurable 
substance, having relation neithei to sight, nor hearmg, nor 
feeling, nor that we know of to place, — and yet tahiuir /wld 
by some invisible fixtures to the heavy organization, and direct- 
ing all its movements, and receiving its own emotions from the 
tanafions of the outward tenement: let all this be explained, 
and we think we shall be ready to advance wi*h the explanation 
to any difficulty of structure in the divine mind. Nay, further, 
when we look at the animal frame itself, we are met with diili- 
cullies of a kindred nature, which set all our ficuliies at dernnce. 
There is a system of honni — complete in itself— an entire nuato- 
mic:)l figure, which mny be taken out and completed by itself— 
there is r, system of arteries complete, and as cap;ibie of distinct 
conterapbtion; — there is the counterpart, an entire structtire of 
nrtcrics rcvcned, comprising the venous system ; there is an 
alnaosl independant organization of rifrrcsj which, but for their 
frail texture, could be taken out, looked at also apart; and there 
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is, an absolute set of muscles which could be set up by themselrc*, 
arid separately surveyed, — and yet these difierent systems art 
>! riven together into tne most compf*.ct form ; made to unite as 
friendly brethren, and cemented and bound, so as to make up the 
frnme-work of man. Now, we affirm, that if these difTerent in* 
dependent systems ar€ thus made to dwell in a single frame ; — 
if we have no conception of a man without all this complication, 
and scarcely with it^ that a revelation could be scarcely credible, 
unless there were some analogous difficulties iL the being of a 
G xl. In his mysteries, man is the image of Gcd, not less than 
m his dominion, and in the original moral image which he bore. 
A large field is still open on which we can make but a passing 
remark — wenjean the analogy of the lawsof Christianity to those 
suggested by the constitution and course of nature, if our re 
marks have been^ correct, then it is fair to expect that religion 
would reveal such a set of laws as should be in accordance with 
the course of nature — that is, such as the actual order of events 
should show to be conducive to the true interest and welfare of 
man. We think it could be shown that the actual process of 
things, has conducted mankind, after the shedding of much blood, 
and after many toils of ^^tatesmen and sages, to just the set or 
rules which are found for human conduct in the Old and New 
Tebiaiiients. And it would be no uninteresting speculation to 
inquire into the changes in opinions and laws suggested by the 
history of events among nations — to see how one set of enact- 
ments struck out by the toils of some philosopher, and applied by 
some inora4ist or statesman, were persevered in until set aside 
by .some opposing event in the government of God, and exchanged 
for a better system, for one more in accordance with the course 
of nature — until the revolutions of centuries, have brought men 
to the very laws of the scriptures, and the profoundest wisdom 
has been ascertained to be, to sit at the feet of Jesus of Nazareth 
and receive the law from his lips. We might remark on the law 
of theft in Lacedsemon ; on the views in relation to rapine and 
war; on the seclusion from the world which guided the Essene 
of Judea, and the monk of the early and middle ages ; on the 
mdulgence of passion, recommended by the Epicureans ; on the 
annihilation oi sensibility, the secret of happmess, among the 
Stoics; on the law of universal selfishness, the panacea of air 
numan ills recommended by infidelity ; and on the laws of 
honour that have guided so many men to fields of disgrace and 
blood, and filled so many dwellings with weeping. In all the 
diiVerenl codes, we think we could show that the course of nature 
has uliimately driven men from one set of laws to another, from 
one experiment to another, until every scheme terminated in its 
abnrjdonmeni, or in shaping itself to llie peculiar laws of the 
Bible. But on this point, which is capable of very ample illus- 
frrition, we can do no more than simplv point out the jT'rinctvle, 
iu the words of a distinguished writer of our own country.* We 
make one extract from a sennon of high originality of tnought, 

♦ President Way land. 
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power of argument, and beauty of diction, entitled " The certain 
triumph of the Redeemer." 

" The laws of matter are few and comparatively simple, but 
those relations are multiplied even to infinity. The law of gra- 
vitation may be easily explained to an ordinary man, or even to 
an intelligent child. But who can trace one half of its relations 
to thino;s solid and fluid, things animate anH inanimate, the very 
. form of society itself, to this system, other systems, in fine, to 
the mighty masses of the material universe? The mind delights 
to carry out such a principle to its ramified illustrations, and 
hence it cherishes as its peculiar treafsure, a knowledge of the 
principles themselves. Thus was it that the discovery of such 
a law gave the name of Newton to immortality, reduced to har- 
mony the once apparently discordant movements of our planetary 
system, taught us to predict the events of coming ages, and to 
explain what was before hidden from the foundation of the world. 

" Now he who will take the trouble to examine, will perceive 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ, a system of ultimate truths in 
morals in a very striking manner analogous to these elementary 
laws in physics. In themselves they are few, simple, and 
easily understood. Their relations, however, as in the other 
case, are infinite. The moral principle hy which you can easily 
teach your child to regulate her conduct in the nursery, will fur- 
nish matter for the contemplation of statesmen and sages. It 
is the only principle on which the decisions of cabinets and 
courts can be founded, and is, of itself, sufficient to guide the 
diplomatist through all the mazes of the most intricate negocia- 
tion. "Let any one who pleases make the experiment for him- 
self. Let him take one of the rules of human conduct which the 
p;ospel prescribes, and, having obtained a clear conception of it, 
lust as it is revealed, let him carry it out in its unshrinking 
application to the doings and dealings of men. At first, if he be 
not accustomed to generalizations of this sort, he will find much 
that will stagger him, and perhaps he will be led hastily to 
decide that the ethics of the Bible were never intended for prac- 
tice. But let him look a little longer, and meditate a little more 
intensely, and expand his views a little more widely, or become, 
either by experience or by years, a little older, and he will more and 
more wonder at the profoundness of wisdom, and the universality 
of. application of the principles of the gospel. With the most 
expanded views of society, he can go nowhere where the Bible 
has not oeen before him. With the most penetrating sagacity 
he can make no discovery which the Bible has not long ago pro- 
mulgated. He will find neither application which the Bible did 
not mresee, nor exception against which it has not guarded. He 
will at last sink down in humble adoration of the wisdom of 
Jesus^ of Nazareth, convinced that he is the wisest man, as wel{ 
as the profoundest philosopher, who yields himself up in meek- 
ness and simplicity of spirit to the teachings of the Saviour. 
Hence, there is the same sort of reason to believe that the pre- 
cepts of the Bible will be read, and studied, and obeyed, as there 
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is to believe that the system of Newton will finally prevaily and 
ey«?ntualJy hanish from the languages of men the astronomical 
dreams oi Vishnu and Pandama." 

We now lake our leave of the Analogy of Butler. We have 
endeavoured to state the nature of the argument on which it 
rests. We would say, in conclusion, that it is one of easy and 
universal application. We know of no argument that is so 
potent to still the voice of unbelief in the heart — to silence every 
objection to all the doctrines of Christianity — or to subdue the 
soul, to an humble, reverential belief, that the God of creation is 
the God of redemption ; and that he who clothes the sunbeam 
with light, and the flower with its beauty, is the same all-present 
being, that goes forth to the grander work of delivering the soul 
from sin. As God will continue the process of his government, 
as he will make the genial shower to rise and fertilize the earth, 
as he will clothe the hills and vales with verdure and beauty, de- 
spite of all the blasphemies of men ; as he will cause new flowers 
to spring forth, however many the foot of hard-hearted man may 
crush, and as he will cause the glory of the material system to roU 
on from age to age, in spite of all the opposition and malice of 
devils and of men, so, we believe, he will also cause this more glo- 
rious system to ride triumphantly through the earth, and to shed its 
blessings on all the nations of tne world. Man can triumph over 
neitlier. They are based on the solid rock. The plans of men 
reach them not. Parallel systems of providence and redemption, 
liable to the same objections, and presenting the same beauties, 
testify that they have come from the same God, and are tending 
to (he same high developement. 

We are of the number of those who do not shrink from avow- 
ms the opinion that the system of Christianity, as it has been 
held in the world, is capable of progressive improvements in the 
mode of its exhibition. This system, in the mind of the Son of 
God, was complete, and was so given to mankind. But wq think 
(hat the world has not yet availed itself fully of the scheme. 
No earthly being ever yet so well understood the laws of the 
.iiind, as the Son of God ; and the system, as held by Mm, was 
adapted to the true nature of created spirits, and to the regular 
course of things. But Christianity has often been attached to 
schemes of mental and moral philosophy as remote from the true 
one as "from the centre thrice to the utmost pole." Now, the 
improvement which we anticipate is, that men will consent to 
lay aside their systems of mental science ; and with them much 
also of the technicalities of their theology — and sufier religion to 
speak in the words expressive of what Locke calls " large round- 
about sense," that they will be willing to inquire first what phi- 
losophy religion teaches, and then ask, if they choose, whether 
chat philosophy is to be found in the schools. Could all the 
obstructions in the way of correct mental philosophy and natural 
science, be at once removed, we have no doubt that the Christian 
system would be seen to fall at once into the scheme of material 
and mental things Now this is the kind of impiQvemfitLt^^a^ 
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we expect will take place in theology. An analogy could nevei 
be established between theology, as it has been held, and the 
common course of events. Religion, as it has been often pre- 
8ented,has been unlike all other things — so cold, distant, unliving, 
and formal, that we wonder not that men, who have had tolera- 
bly correct notions of the laws of the mind and of facts, should 
have shrunk from it; nor do we wonder that the preaching of 
no small number of ministers should have been fitted to make 
men Arminians, Socinians, or deists. 

"We have sat down in pensive grief, when we heard from the 
lips of tyros in divinity, (as the first message which they bring 
us,) solemn and unmeasured denunciations of reason in matters 
of reli^on. We have asked ourselves whence the herald has 
derived his commission to commence an assault on what has 
been implanted in the bosom of man by the hand of the Al- 
mighty? Has the book which he holds in his hands told him to 
utter unfeeling and proscriptive maledictions on all just views 
of mental operations? Has God commissioned him to summon 
the world to a rejection of all the lessons taught by the investi- 
gations of the mmd ; the decisions of conscience, and the course 
of events ? Is the God who has hitherto been thought to be the 
God of creation and providence, coming forth, in the old age and 
decrepitude of the world, to declare that the fundamental princi 
pies of civil society, the judicial inflictions of his hand, the les- 
sons taught us in parental and filial intercourse, and in the rea- 
sonings of sober men with the eye upturned to heaven, liave all 
been delusive; and that the new revelation is to set at defiance 
all that has been ascertained to be law, and all that the world has 
supposed to be just maxims in morals ? We marvel not that 
thinking men shrink from such sweeping denunciations. Nor 
do we wonder that the ministry is often despised, the ra actuary 
forsaken, and the day-dreams of any errorist adopted, who oro- 
fesses tt) give them proper place to the inferences drawn from 
the government of God. 

It is a maxim, we think, which should rule in the hearts of 
Christian men, and 

"Most of all in man that ministers, ^ 

And serves the altar," 

that fhe world is to be convinced that Chrishuns are not of n^ces 
iity fools. And in doing this, we care not how much of sound 
reason, and true philosophy, and the analogies of nature, are 
brought into the sacred desk. The truth is, that religion sets up 
its jurisdiction over all the operations of the mind. And the 
trutli is, also, that those who have done most to vilify and abuse 
the use of reason, have been the very men who have incorporated 
the most of false philosophy into their own systems of divinity. 
It is not to be concealed, that the most ardent desire of the ene- 
mies of religion is that its ministers and friends, should deal out 
fierce denunciations against reason^ and set up the system of 
Cfanstianity as something holding in fixed defiance all the disco- 
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Tenes of Imowledse and all die schemes of philosophy. More 
than half the worK of atheism is done, if the world can ho per- 
niaded that Christianity contemplates the surrender of the 
deductions of reason and the course of the world into the hands 
of infidel philosophers ; nor do we know a more successful arti- 
6ce of the enemy of man^than the schemes which have heen 
devised to effect such a disjunction, and to set up the Christian 
plan as something that stands in irreconcilable opposition to the 
course of nature, and the just process of thought. 

But, if the view which we have taken of this matter is correct, 
then all the works of God, far as the eye can reach, and far on 
beyond, are in strict accordance with the Christian scheme. 
One set of laws rules the whole ; one set of principles reiffns 
every where ; one grand system of administration is going for- 
ward. Apparent differences between the Christian scheme and 
the course of events are daily becoming rarer., and soon the 
whole will be seen to harmonize. The laws of mental action 
are becoming better understood ; and are found to coincide more 
and more with the plain, unperverled declarations of the Bible. 
The latvs of nations are growing more mild, tender, bloodless, 
and forbearing. The great principles of morals are laying aside 
the fero'^ity of the darker ages, disrobing themselves of the prin- 
ciples of the Goth and the Vaudal, and returning more and more 
to the simplicity of primeval life — to the principles of Abraham, 
" that beauteous model of an eastern prince, of David the war- 
rior poet, of Daniel the far-sighted premier, of Paul the mild yet 
indomitable apostle, and of Jesus the meek Son of God." 

We anticipate that the order of events, and the deductions of 
reason, and the df*cisio»;& ^f the s^ospel, will yet be found com- 
pletely to tally : so that Christianity shall come armed with the 
double pnwer of having been sustained by miracles when first 
promulgated and when appearing improbable, and of falling in 
at last with all the proper feelings and just views of the world. 
As one evidence that the world is hasting to such a juncture we 
remark that the views entertained of moral character have under- 
gone already a transformation. "What mother would now 
train her sons after the example of Achilles, and Hector, and 
Agamemnon, and Ulysses?" Other models, more like the Son 
of God, are placed before the infant mind. Society, in its vast 
revoiutiuns, nas brought itself into accordance, in this respect, 
with the New Testament. And we cannot but doubt that, 
though the affairs of the church and the world may yet flow on 
m somewhat distinct channels, yet they will finally sink into 
complete and perfect harmony; like two streams rising in dis- 
cant hills, and rendering fertile different vales, yet at last flowing 
into the bosom of the same placid and beautiful ocean. Men 
will go on to make experiments in geology, and chymistry, and 
philosophy, in order to oppose the Bible, till scheme after scheme 
ihall be abandoned. They will frame theories of mental srience 
until they arrive at the scheme of the New Testament. They 
will devise modes of alleviating misery, uuiU vhe^ ^«\V \ycv>jKv^ 
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very plan suggested more than two thousand years oefore them, 
And they Avill form and abandon codes of morals, until they shall 
come at last in their international and private affairs, to the 
moral maxims of the New Testament — and the world shall 
arrive at the conclusion that the highest wisdom is to sit down 
like children at the feet of the Son of God. 

And we may perhaps be permitted here to suggest that Chiis 
tianity contains a provision for a perpetuitt/ of prcof th£.t it it 
from God. We think it is idle to doubt that the evidence from 
miracles is more feeble mnv than it w&s when the proofs of the 
resurrection of Jesus were poured with such resistless might cd 
the Roman empire. We mean that a missionary noto^ with all 
the zeal of martyrdom, has not with him the resistlessness ot 
evidence for an ancient, which the apostles had for a contempo- 
raneous fact. It is more difficult for us to prove the existeu'^e 
of Alexander of Macedon than it could have been for Tacitus or 
Cicero. But we ask why miracles were necessary at all? It 
was simply because the analogy of the new bcheme to the course 
of nature was not obvious and commanding. There appeared to 
be an irreconcilable difference. Opinions, practices, systems, 
not fully tried and abandoned, opposed it. It was necessary to 
beat dawn their opposition by some signal display of infinite 
power. It was done. And not a system stood before the mira 
culous scheme. But as these schemes give way — as they art 
found to be useless and are abandoned — as society converge? 
more and more to the simplicity in the New Testament, and as 
therefore religion commends itself to the understandings of men, 
and falls in with the true analogies of things, there is provision for 
the increasing feebleness of the evidence from miracles — and in 
other ages all the evidence that shall be needed of its truth, may 
be the simple parallelism between this and all the works and 
plan of God. If the comparison may not seem far drawn, the 
strerigth of the evidence arising from the junction of the system 
of nature and of grace, may be illustrated by the intense heat of 
the Compound blow-pipe — the blazing and resistless energy pro-, 
duced by the proper union of two independent elements, bearing 
on a single point. 

And here we conclude by saying that the men who promul- 
gated this system were Galilean peasants and fishermen. They 
had indubitably, little learning. They were strangers to the doc- 
trines of the schools, to ancient and modern science, to the works 
of nature and of art. No infidel can prove that they knew more 
than the science necessary for the skilful management of a fish- 
ing boat, or the collection of taxes. And yet they have devised 
the only scheme which turns out to be in accordance with the 
course of nature ; a scheme which has survived the extinction 
of most others prevalent in their day, a system in advance still, — 
no one can tell how much, — even of our own age. Now it is a 
well-known fact that, in the progress of discovery hitherto, no 
man has gone much in advance of his own generation. Society 
and science work themselves into a state for the discoveries 
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Mrhich actually take place, and hence it happens that, ahout the 
same time, the same invention is often made on both sides of 
the globe. A controversy still exists respecting the discovery of 
die art of printing, and gunpowder, the application of steam, the 
invention of the quadrant, and many or the improvements in 
chymistry. We ask then, how it has happened that these Gali- 
leans stepped over all the science of their own age, established a 
system in strict accordance with the course of nature, disclosed 
elementary principles of morals entirely unknown to the philo- 
sophy of that age, and arrived at, in the history of man, only by 
long and painful experiments of many thousand years ? Why, 
let the sceptic tell us, has not science struck out principle after 
principle, that could long since have been organized into a sys« 
tern which should accord with the constitution and course of 
nature ? To our minds, the greatest of all miracles would be, 
that unaided and uninspired fishermen should have projected 
such a scheme of Christianity. 

Revealed religion, then, is in accordance with the course of 
aature. To reason against or reject it, on the principles com- 
monly adopted by infidels, is to call in question the whole system 
of thmgs around us. Nor will it answer any valuable purpose 
to laugh or mock at it. " There is argument neither in drollery 
nor in jibe." If, in spite of this striking accordance with the 
course of nature, it can be proved false, let the evidence be fairly 
brouorht forward. Let its miracles be set aside. Let its pro- 
phecies be shown not to have been uttered. And then let it be 
shown how it j'^that such a system has originated ixpxn such a 
source ; a system which has bowed the intellects of such men 
as Bacon and Locke and Boyle and Hale and Boerhaave, ana 
Newton and Edwards and Dwight. But if the demonstration 
cannot be made out, — if a single doubt remains, it will not do to 
deride this religion. It will no more do to meet the announce- 
ment of hell with a jeer, than to stand and mock at convulsions, 
fevers, and groans; — nor should mep laugh at the judgment, any 
more than at the still tread of the pestilence, or the heavings of 
the earthquake ; — nor will it be at all more the dictate of wis- 
dom to contemn the provisions of redemption than to mock the 
pitying eye of a father, or to meet with contempt the pensive 
lign oi a mother over our sufferings, or to jeer at the physician 
whc comes reverently, if it may be, to put back from us tb« 
hsavy-pressing hand of God. 
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{The following prefatory arvalysis of Butler's Moral and Religiimk 
Sysl€//is, ajidoi'hw method of applying reasonings drawn from AaalogT 
» the Subject of Natural and iievealed Religion, deserves the markea 
Utention of tiie student.] 

L\ some editions, tliis prefijco is preceded by a few pages, 
iesi^^ned to sisiold liislioo Builcr's character against the 
charge of superstition ; placing too much stress on rites and 
ceremonies in religion : a tendency to substitute pcnancea 
and forjris in the room of Christianity. We have omitted 
chose pages as they are in no way connected with this work, 
and add nothing to its interest cr value. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been no just grounds for such a calumny. 
BisJiop Butler, like man)' good men of the present age, was 
deeply affected by the growing indifference of the mass of the 
people to religious duties and observances ; and in his pri. 
mary charge to the Clergy of his Diocese in 1751, he boldly 
asserted the usefulness of forms and rites addressed to the 
senses ets aids to devotion and piety : a charge, which, at the 
time, gave very general offence to the Cliurch, and which, 
taken in connection with some other facts in the history of 
this good man's life, formed the stuff, out of which the alle- 
gations, we have referred to, were manufactured several 
years after his death. 

It is painful to think so little of the moral and Veligious 
workings of the mind of this great man is known. We 
would gladly know something definitely of his intellectual 
and spiritual life, during the twenty years of study and pre- 
l^aratioa devoted to the composition of The Analogy; from 
the first rude conception of the work, until it came forth from 
his hands, like the statue from the mallet atid chisel of the 
•culptor finished, ad uafSh. Every sentence, \X \a m\«^»^ 
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been fashioned and moulded into the present form by repeated J 
je-writing and condensation. And we can easily believe it,' 
for the words are laid together in many sentences so closely 
and skilfully, that one more, or one less, would destroy thf 
unity and meaning of the whole. 

The literary reputation of Bishop Butler, however, is in 
truth the least of his excellencies. He was more than g 
good writer : he was a good man ; and what is an addition 
even to this eulogy, he was a sincere Christian. His whole 
study was directed to the knowledge and practice of sound 
morality and true religion ; these he adorned by his life, and 
has recommended to future ages in his writings ; in which,; 
if my judgment be of any avail, he has done essential service 
to both, as much, perhaps, as a«y single person, since the 
extraordinary gifts of " the word of wisdom and ihe word ■ 
of knowledge"* have been withdrawn r 



In what follows I propose to give a snort account of the 
Bishop's moral and religious systems, as these are collected 
from his works. 

1. His way of treating the subject of morals is to be ^ 
gathered from the volume of his Sermons, and particularly '■ 
from the three first, and from the preface to that volume. 

** There is," as our author with singular sagacity has ob* 
•erved, "a much more exact correspondence between the 
natural and moral world, than we are apt to take notice of.'f 
The inward frame of man answers to his outward condition j 
the several propensities, passions, and affections, implanted 
in our hearts by the Author of nature, are in a particular 
manner adapted to the circumstances of life in which he 
hath placed us. This general observation, properly pursued^ 
leads to several important conclusions. The original inter- 
nal constitution of man, compared with his external condi- 
tion, enables us to discern what course of action and be-" 
havior that constitution leads to, what is our duty respect«i* 
ing that condition, and furnishes us besides with the most' 
powerful arguments to the practice of it. -1 

What the inward frame and constitution of man is, is a^ 
question of fact ; to be determined, as other facts are, from 
experience, from our internal feelings and external senace 

♦ 1 C«r. zii. B. f &tTBL ^ 



id from the testimony of others. Whether human nature, 
id the cu'cumstanccs m which it is placed, might not have 
?en ordered otherwise, is foreign to our inquiry, and none 
■ our concern. Our province is, taking boih of th»;se as 
ley are, and viewing the connexion between them, from 
lat connexion to discover, if we can, what course of action 

fitted to tliat nature and those circumstances. From con- 
jinplating the bodily senses, and the organs or instruments 
iapted to them, we learn that the eye was given to see 
iih, the ear to hear with. In like manner, from consider- 
ig our inward perceptions and the final causes of them, we 
^llect that the feeling of shame, for instance, was given to 
revent the doing of things shameful ; compassion, to carry 
s to relieve others in distress ; anger, to resist sudden vio- 
fnce offered to ourselves. If, continuing our inquiries in 
lis way, it should at length appear, that the nature, the 
rhole nature of man leads him to, and is fitted for, that par- 
cular course of behaviour which we generally distinguish- 
d by the name of virtue, we are authorized to conclude, 
tiat virtue is the law we are born under, that it was so in- 
ended by the Author of our being ; and we are bound by 
be most intimate of all obligations, a regard to our own 
ligh interest and happiness, to conform to it in all situations 
.nd events. 

Human nature is not simple and uniform, but made up 
f several parts ; and we can have no just idea of it as a 
ystem or constitution, unless we take into our view 
he respects and relation which these parts have to each 
►ther. As the body is not one member, but many ; so 
nix inward structure consists of various instincts, appetites, 
Jid propensions. Thus far there is no diflference between 
miAan creatures and brutes. But besides these common 
Missions and afifections, there is another principle pecu- 
iar to mankind, that of conscience, moiral sense, reflection, 
iali it what you please, by which they are enabled to review 
hdi whole conduct, to approve of some actions in them- 
dves, and to disapprove of others. That this pnnciple will 
( course have some infiuence on our behaviour, at least at 
imes, will hardly be disputed ; but the particular influence 
ruich it oug/it to have, the precise degree of power in the 
ovulating of our internal frame that is assigned it by Him 
rho placed it there, is a point o( the utmost consequence io 
teelf, and on the determination of which, the very hinge of 
m AiUhor'a Moral System turns. If the facxiViy Yi«x^ ^"^ 
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ken of be, indeed, what it is asserted to be, in nature and 
kind, superior to every other passion and affection ; if it be 
given, not merely that it may exert its force occasionally, oi 
as our present humour or fancy may dispose us, but that i\ 
may at all times exercise an uncontrollable authority and 
government over all the rest ; it will then follow, that, 'n or- 
der to complete the idea of human nature as a systeui, we 
must not only take in each particular bias, propension, in* 
stinct, which are seen to belong to it, but we must add, be- 
sides, the principle of conscience, together with the subjeo 
tion that is due to it from all the other appetites and puseions : 
just as the idea of a civil constitution is foimed, not barelj 
from enumerating the several members and ranks of which 
it is composed, but from these considered as aciing in vari- 
ous degrees of subordination to each other, and all under 
the direction of the supreme authority, whether that authori- 
ty, be vested in one person or more. 

The view here given of the internal constitution of man, 
and of the supremacy of conscience, agreeable to the con- 
ceptions' of Bishop Butler, enables us to comprehend ihe 
force of that expression, common to him and the ancient 
moralists, that virtue consists in folloxcing nature. The 
meamng cannot be, that it consists in acting agreeably to; 
that propensity of our nature which happens to be the slroh-j 
gest ; or which propels us towards certam objects without anj 
regard to the methods by which they are to be obtained ; but 
the meaning must be, that virtue consists in the due regulation 
and subjection of all the other appetites and affections to the 
superior faculty of conscience ; from a conformity to which 
alone our actions are properly natural^ or correspondent loj 
the nature, to the whole nature, of such an agent as maiLj 
From hence too it appears, that the Author of our frame ii 
by no means indifferent to virtue and vice, or has left us atj 
liberty to act at random, as humour or appetite may promptj 
us ; but that every man has the rule of right within hiip j] 
a rale attended in the very notion of it with authority, anf 
such as has the force of a direction and a command front 
Him who made us what we are, what course of beha\ioar 
is suited to our nature, and which he expects that we shouU 
follow. This moral faculty implies also a presentiment and 
apprehension, that the judgment which it passes on our ac- 
tions, considered as of good or ill desert, will hereafter \m 
confijTiied by the unening judgment of God ; when virtue 
and happimaSf vice and misery, whose ideas are now s^ 
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tlosely connected, shall be indissolubly united, and the divine 
government be found to correspond in the most exact propor- 
Uon to the nature he has given us. Laaily, this just preroga- 
tive or supremacy of conscience it is, w}.!<:h Mr Pope has 
described in his Universal Prayer^ though , •* .naps, he may 
have expressed it rather ioo strongly where ne says, 

* What conscience dictates to be done 

Or warns me not to do, 
This teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more tlian heaven pursue.' 

The reader will observe, that this way of treating tho 
subject of morals, by an appeal to factSj does not at all inter- 
fere with that other way, adopted by Dr Samuel Clarke and 
others, which begins v/iih inquiring into the relations and 
fitness of things, but raih-er illustrates and confirms it. That 
there are essential differences in the qualities of hiunan ac- 
tions, established bynatTue,and that this natural difference of 
' things, prior 10 and independent of all xvill^ creates a natural 
fitness in the agent to act agreeably to it, seems as little to 
I be denied, as that there is the moral difference before explain- 
ed, from which we approve and feel a pleasure in what is 
right, and conceive a distaste to what is wrong. Still, how- 
ever, when we are endeavoring to establish either this mo- 
V Tal or that natural difference, it ought never to be forgotten, 
I or rather it will require to be distinctly shown, that both of 
^ these, when traced up to their source, suppose an intelligent 
i Author of nature, and moral ruler of the world ; who ori- 
■ ginally appointed thesb differences, and by such an appoint- 
aaent has signified his ivill that we should conform to them, 
i %B the only effectual method of securing our happiness on the 
whole under his government.* And of this consideration oui 
'" prelate himself' was not unmindful ; as may be collected 
ii from many expressions in different parts of his writings, 
1 and particularly from the following passages in his Xlth 
4 Sermon. ' It may be allowed, wiihoni v.ny prejiniice to the 
od cause of virtue and religion, that our ideas of happiness imd 
miser}' aie, of all our ideas, the nearest and most luiporiunl 
to us ; that they will, nay, if you please, that they ought 
to prevail over those of (»rder, and beauty, and harmony, ond 
|>roji<>rtion, if there should ever be, as it is impossible there 
fver should be, any inconsistence . between ihcm/ And 

• See i}Ote£; at titf end of thk PxcGma. 
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again, * Though virtue or moral rectitude does indeed, con 
sisl in affection to and pursuit of what is right and good, aa 
such ; 3'^et, when we sil down in a cool hour, we can neither 
justify to ourselves this or any other pursuit, till we are con- 
vinced that it will be for our happiness, or at leasi not con- 
trary to it.'* 

Besides the general system of morality opened abov e, cur 
Author, in his volume of Sermons, has stated with accuracy 
the difference between self love and benevolence ; in oppo* 
BUioii '0 those who, on the one hand, make the whole of 
virtue to consist in benevolence,"!* and to those who, on the 
other,*assert that every particular affection and action is re- 
solvable into self-love. In combating these opinions, he has 
shown, I think, unanswerably, that there are the same kind 
of indications m huuian nature, that we were made to pro- 
mote the happiness of others, as that we were made to pro- 
mote our own ; that it is no just objection to this, that we 
have disposiiions to do evil to others as well as good ; for we 
have aitfo disposiiions to do evil as well as good to oursehes. 
to our own most important interests even in this hfe, for the 
sake of gratifying a present passion ; that the thing to be 
laniented is, not that men have too great a regard to tiieii 
own real good, but that they have not enough ; that bene- 
volence is not more at variance with, or unfriendly to, self 
love, than any other particular affection is ; and that by con- 
sulting the happmess of others a man is so far fiom lessen- 
ing his own, ti*at the very endeavour to do so though he 
should fail in the accomplishment, is a source of the high- 
est satisfaction and peace of mmd.J He has also, in pas- 
sing, animadverted on the philosopher of Malmsbury, who, 
in his book ' Of Human Nature,* has advanced, as discove- 
ries in moral science, that benevolence is only the love of 
power, and compassion the fear of future calamity to our- 
selves. And this our Author has done, not so much v/itb 
the design of exposing the false reasoning of Mr Hobbes. 
but because on so perverse an account of human nature ht 
has laised a system, subversive of all justice and honesty. § 

II. The religious system of Bishop Builer is chiefly ic 
be collected from the treatise, entitled, • The Analogy o^ 

♦ Serm. xi. 

t See the 2d Dissertation * On the Nature of Virtue.* 

t See Serm. i. and xi. and the Preface to the Volume of Scnnonk 

f See the notes to Serm. i. and v. 
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Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Ccmstitution and 
Course of nature.* 

' All things are double one against another, end God hath 
made nothing imperfect.'* On this single observation of 
the Son of Siracli, the whole fabric of our prelate's defence 
of religion, in his Analogy, is raised. Instead of indulging 
in idle speculations, how the world might possibly have 
been better than it is • or, forgetful of the difference between 
hypothesis and fact, attempting to explain the divine econo- 
my with respect to intelligent creatures, from preconceived 
notions of his own ; he first inquires what the constitution 
of nature, as made known to us in the way of experiment, 
actually is ; and from this, now seen and acknowledged, he 
endeavours to form a judgment of that larger constitution, 
which religicm discovers to us. If the dispensation of Pro- 
vidence we are now under, considered as inhabitants of this 
world, and having a temporal interest to secure in it, be 
found, on examination, to be analogous to, and of a piece 
with that further dispensation, which relates to us as design- 
ed for another world, in which we have an eternal interest, 
depending on our behaviour here ; if both may be traced up 
to the same general laws, and appear to be carried on ac- 
cording to the same plan of administration ; the fair pre- 
sumption is, that both proceed from one and the same Au- 
thor. And if the principal parts objected to in this latter 
dispensation be similar to, and of the same kind with w^hat 
we certainly experience under the former ; the objections, 
being clearly inconclusive in one case, because contradicted 
by plain fact, must, m all reason, be allowed to be inconclu- 
fiive also in the other. 

This way of arguing from what is acknowledged to what 
is disputed, from things known to other thmgs that resemble 
them, from that part of the divine establishment v/hich is 
3xposed to our view to that more important one which hes 
oeyond it, is on all liands confessed to be just. By this me- 
thod Sir Isaac Newton has unfolded the system of nature ^ 
Dy the same method Bishop Butler has explained the sys- 
tem of grace ; and thus, to use the words of a writer, whom 
I quote with pleasure, * has formed and concluded a happy 
alliance between faith and philosophy /f 

And although the argument from analogy be allowed i<^ 
be imperfect, aid by no means sufficient to solve all dilficuJc 

• Ecdes. xliL 24 

t Mr Maifiwanxig'fl Diatertatian^fKfixcd to his VoUimd Ql^Qcm&iuk 
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ties respecting the government of God, and the designs of 

his providence with regard to mankind ; (a degree of knowl 
edge, which wc are not furntolted with faculiies for attain- 
hi^, at I'jast in the present state ;) yet surely it is of impor- 
tance ro learn from it, that the natural anrl moral world aru 
ialimately connected, ami parts of one stupendous whole, or 
system; and that the chief objections which are brougbl 
agaiirst religion, may be urged with equal force against the 
constitution and course of nature, where they are certainly 
false in fact. And this information we may derive fi-om the ■ 
work befoi'e us ; the proper design of which, it may be of 
tise to observe, is not to prove the truth of religion, either 
natural or rcvealeil, but to confirm that p'oof. already known, 
by 'considerations from analogy. 

■ After this account of the molhod of reasoning employed 
by our Author, let us now advert to his manner of appljing 
it, first, to the subject of Natural Religion, and, seconiiiy, to 
that of Kevcalei.!. ' 

1. The fajmlation of all our hopes and fears is a future 
life ; and with this the treatise beirins. Neriher the reason 
of the thing, nor the analogy of nature, according to Bishop 
Butler, give ground for imagining, that the unknown f:vent, 
death, will be our destruction. The states tn wiiich we have 
formerly existed, in l he womb and in infancy, are not more 
different froin each other than from that of mature acfe in 
"w hich we now exist ; therefore, that we shall continue to 
exist hereafter, in a state as dif!erent from the present as the 
present is from those through which we have passed alrea- 
dy, is a presumption favored by the analogy of nature. AH 
■ that we know from reason concerning death, is ike eifects it 
has upon animal bodies ; and the freipient instances among 
men, of the intellectual powers continuing in high heahh 
and vigour, at the very time when a mortal disease is on llie 
point of put.tmg an end to all the powers of sensation, induce 
us to hope that it may have no elTect at all on the human soul, 
not even so much as to suspend the exercise of its f iculties ; 
though if ii have, the suspension of a power by no means im- 
phe3 iis exiincrion, as sleep or a swoon may convince us.^ 

The probability of a future state once granretl, an impor- 
tant quesiion arises. How bfist to secure our interest in thai 
^taie ? AVe find from what grasses daily before us, that ilit 
constitution of nature admits (A misery as well as hapiuness • 

* Fait L chap. L 
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that both of those are the consequences of our own actions, 
KU(\ th<se roii-icqiirtve.^ we a:e eiuibliMj to f resee. 'I \uto- 
h''t\ \\\\\ ') ir iifippije.^- o nui-^fry i:i a rutme wo Id imy «!r 

•.i\it\ .51 11:' .JX'.'II ICT'.Ol-: also, ;i 1(! lilMl n'Wjl.iU (). j» r.i. !i- 

f.':i^*.t- l:o>'a ti'i 'Any fji.ow our l'^o id or \\\ Iji h;ivio'.ii l.r.rc, i? 
but an appoi -t::'' ii "f the sanae son w;lli wliut vvo cxj'f 
titir.c* iiJider ili«Mi-.vine govcraineni, accord. iig to lix i<^nilai 
course of nature * 

This supposition is confirmed from another circnmptancr* 
thai the natural <rovernment of God, under which we now 
livej is also moral; in which rewards and punishments are 
tlirt consequences of actions, con-idered as virtuoiu and 
iMcious. Not that uverv man is rewarded or puni-hed here 
in exact propoition to his desert ; f(>r the essential tendencies 
of virtue anil vice, to pro4luce hapiiiuess and ihe contra? Vi 
are often hindered from taking effect fiorn accidental cauees. 
However, there are plainly the rudiments and beginnin^rs^ of 
a riirhteous administration to be discerned in the co stitution 
of nature ; from whence we are led to expect, th:it these ac- 
cidental hindrances wiil one day be remo\ed, and ih(^ rule of 
distributive justice obtain completely in a more perfect state f 

The moral government of God, thus established, implies in 
the notion of it some sort of trial, or a moral possibility of act- 
ing wrong as well as right in those who are the subjects of 
it. And the doctrine of religion, that the present life is in 
fact a state of probation for a future one, is rendered credible 
from its being analogous throughout to the general conduct 
of Providence towards us with respect to this world ; in 
which prudence is necessary to sv*cure our tempc^ral interest, 
)iit as we arc tau;j[ht that virtue is necessary to secure our 
eteniai interest ; and both are tiusted to our.-clves J 

But the present life is nf)t merely a stale of probation, im- 
plying in it difficulties and danger, it is also a state of disci- 
pline and improvement : and that, both in our tejjiporal and 
religious capacity. Thus, childhood is a state of discipline 
for youth ; yotith for manhood ; and that for old age. Strength 
of body, and maturity of understanding, are acquired by de- 
grees : and neither of them without continual exercise and 
attention on our part, not only in the beginr.ing of life, but 
through the whole course of it. So, again, \\ith respect to 
Dui religious concerns, the present world is fitted to be, and 

* Chap. 2 1^^ t Chap. 3. t Part i. chap. 4, 
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to good mon is an event, a state of discipline and improve 
ir,t;nt for a future one. The several passions and propensioni 
implanted in our lieart?, incline up* in a niultitrde of instJin* 
C(\-5, to forbidden pleasures ; this inward infirmitj.is incrra- 
.setl l)v various snares and leujprations, perpetualljMDcCvtrring 
fro;ii without : hence arises the necessity of recoheciion and 
self-govenuiient, of withstanding the calls of appetite, and 
(oruiing our uiinds to habits of pietj and virtue ; habits of 
which we are capable, and which, to creatures in a state of f 
moral imperfection, and fallen from their original mtegritj^, 
must be of the greatest use, as an additional security, over 
md aboi-e the principle of conscience, from the dangers to 
which we arc exposed.* 

Nor is the credibility here given, by the analogy of nature^ 
to the general doctrine of rehgion, destroyed or weakened by 
any notions conceining necessity. Of itself it is a mere 
word, the sign of an abstract idea ; and as much requires an 
agent, that is, a necessary agen in order to effect any thing, 
as freedom requires a free agent. Admitting it to be specu- 
latively true, if considered as influencing practice, it is the 
same as false : for it is matter of experience, that, with re* 
gard to our present interest, and as inhabitants of this world, 
we are treated as if we were free ; and therefore the analo- 
gy of nature leads Us to conclude, that, ivith regard to oui 
future interest, and as designed for another world, w^e shall 
be treated as free also. Nor does the opinion of necessity 
supposing it possible, at all affect either the general proof of 
rehgion, or its external evidence.! 

Still objections may be made against the wisdom and^good 
ness of the divine government, to which analogy, which cap 
only show the truth or credibility of facts, atibrds no answer 
Yet even here analogy is of use, if it suggest that the di- 
vine government is a scheme or system and not a numbei 
of unconnected acts, and that this system is also above oui 
comprehension. Now, the government of the natural world 
appears to be a system of this kind ; with parts, related to 
each other, and together composing a whole : in w'hich sys- 
tem, ends are brought about by the use of means, many of 
which means, before experience, would have been suspected 
to have had a quite contrary tendency ; which is carried od 
by general laws, similar causes uniformly producing similai 
efi'ecta ; the utility of which general law», and the inconve- 
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teni^BS which would probably arise from the occa»onal or 
ven secret suspension of them, we are in some sort enabled 

> discern ;* hut of the whole we are incompetent judges, 
Bcausc of the small part which cOmes within .our view. 
Reasoning then from what we know, it is highly credible, 
lat the government of the moral world is a system also car* 
ed on by general laws, and in which ends are accomplish- 
i by the intervention of means ; and that both cons tit u 
WaS, the natural and the moral, are so connected, as to form 
igether but one scheme. But of this scheme, as that of 
16 natural world taken alone, we are not qualified to judge 
1 account of the mutual respect of the several parts to each 
:her and to the whole^ and our own incapacity to survey 
18 whole, or, with accuracy, any single part. All objec* 
ons, therefore, to the wisdom and goodness of the divine 
ovemraent may be founded merely on our ignorance ;t and 

> such objections our ignorance is the proper, and a satis* 
ictory answer. J 

2. The chief difficulties concerning Natural Rehgion be* 
ig now removed, our Author proceeds, in the next place, to 
lat which is revealed ; and as an introduction to an inquiry 
ito the Credibility of Christianity, begins with the conside- 
ilion of its Importance. 

The importance of Christianity appears in two respects, 
^trs/, In its being a republication of natural Religion, in its 
ative simplicity, with authority, and with circumstances of 
dvantage ; ascertaining in many instances of moment, 
rhat before was only probable, and particularly confirming 
le doctrine of a future state of rewards and punishments.§ 
lecondly^ As revealing a new dispensation of Providence, 
riginating from the pure love and mercy of God, and con- 
ucted by the mediation of his Son, and the guidance of 
is Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of mankind, re 
•resented in a state of apostacy and ruin. This account of 
Christianity being admitted to be just, and the distinct offi- 
es of these three divine persons being once discovered to 
is, we are as much obliged, in point of duty, to acknowledge 
he relations we stand in to the Son and Holy Ghost, as our 
klediator and Sanctifier, as we are obUged in point of duty 

"* See a Treatise on Divine Benevolence, by Dr ThomAa Balguji 
PtertiL 
r See Note F, at the end of thb PieftoK. 
t Piut L Chap. 7. 
f Bee iwte Q, at the end flf this PMtet 
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to acknowledge the relation we stand in to God the P& 

ther ; idt hough the two former of these velp.tions be leami 
from revelalion only, and in the last we arc instructed by thf 
li;irht of nature ; the oMij^Jtiiou in ci i her case, arising froji/ 
ll^j.^nir.^r iiuMii.-''olves, anvl not at nil depending on the nmn 
ncr ill wiiich ihcv are ii:iide knv>v.n io ns.^ 

'j'lir ]»iV'i.{hjp.ion3 ai^ain^t revelation in general are, ili.i 
it is L'Ot tti.^i'O'. fjiable »»y reason, ihai ii is i.:niike to what ii 
go discovered, nwd ilrai il was introdrxed and snppor:e.d b^ 
luiiaclcs. But in a fccheine so iarjj-e as that of the universe 
unbounded in extent and everlasting in duration, there nmsi 
of necesc^i;y be numberless circumstances which are bej^onc 
the reach of our facidiies to discern, and which can only be 
known by divine illumination. And bosh in the natural anc 
moral government of the world, under which we li\e, \v< 
find mau}^ things unlike one to another, and therefore ouglii 
n»t to wonder if the same unlikeness obtain between thing? 
vi>ible and invisible ; aUhough it be far from true, that re 
vealed religion is entirely unlike the constiiuiion of nature 
as ana loir y niay teach us. Nor is there anv thincr incredibh 
in revelalion, ccnsidereil as miraculous ; whether miuiclesb* 
supposed lo have been performeil at the beginning of th( 
worlil, or after a course of nature has been eslablifLed. No 
at the hegiiinlng of the ivorld ; for then there was either n( 
course of nature at all, or a power nuist have been exert e< 
totaliy dilTerent from what that course is at present. A\ 
men and animals cannot have been born, as they are now 
but a pair of each sort must have been proiluced at first, ii 
a war al.o^^eilier unlike to that in which they have beei 
since prodiic^il ; unless we alTirm, that Uicn and animid 
have exi/ted fjom eternity in an endless succession. On 
miracle, therefore, at least, there nujsl have been at the be 
ginning of the world, or at the time of man's creation. Nc 
after the settlement of a course of nature, on account of mira 
ces being contrary to that course, or, in other words, contrt 
ry to experience ; for, in order to know whether miraclei 
woiKed in attestation of a tlivine reiioion, be contrary to o> 
penence or not, we ought to be acquuinted with oiher case: 
similar or parallel to those in which miracles are alleged t 
have been wrought. But where shall we fjiul such siuu'bi 
or parallel cases ? The world which vre inhabit afiorJ 
none. Vrr -:nc'vv of 'S.^* extraordinary revehtions fion: Cio 
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but those recorded in the Old and New Testament r 
'^hich were established by miracles. It cannot there* 
said, that miracles are incredible, because contrary to 
nee, when all the expeiience we have is in favor of 
3, and on the side of religion.* Besides, in reason- 
Lorniiig miracles, ihey ought not to be compared wiih 
1 natural events, but with uncommon appearances, 

comets, magnetism, electricity ; which, to one ac- 
l only with the usual phenomena of nature, and the 
1 powers of matter, must before proof of their actual 
:e, be thought incredible.f 

presumptions against Revelation in general hemg 
led, objections against the Christian Revelation in 
Lir, against the scheme of it, as distinguished from 
IS against its evidence, are considered next. Now, 
ig a revelation to be really given, it is highly proba- 
rf hand, that it must contain many things appearing 
hie to objections. The acknowledged dispensation 
e is very different from what we should have expect- 
sonmg then from analogy, the revealed dispensation, 
lible, would be also different. Nor are we in. any 
^es at what time, or in what degree, or manner it is 
pedient for God to instruct us, m things confessedly 
reaiest use, either by natural reason, or by superna- 
ormation. Thus, arguing on speculation only, and 
experience, it would seem very unhkely that so im- 
a remedy as that provided by Christianity, for the re- 
)f mankind from a state of ruin, should have been 
lany ages v/ithheld ; and, when at last vouchsafed, 
)e imparted to so few ; and, after it has teen impart- 
Id be attended with obscurity and doult. . And just 
light have argued, before experience, concerning the 
3 provided in nature for bodily diseases, to v/hich 
re we are exposed : for many of these were unknown 
ind for a number of ages ; are known but to few 
me important ones probably not discovered yet ; and 
hich are, neither certain in their application, nor uni- 
i their use. And the same mode of reasoning that 
iad us to expect they should have been so," would 
to expect that the necessity of them should have 
lerscded, by there being no diseases ; as the neces- 
ho Christian scheme, it may be thought, might also 

flte B; it tfatf cnS of tbb Pfiter. t CSte^Sk 
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have been superseded, by presenting the fall of man, so thai ' 
he should not have stood in need of a Redeemer at all * 

As to the objections against the wisdom and goodness of 
Christianity, the same answer may be applied to them aa 
was to the like objections against the constitution of nature. 
For here also, Christianity is a scheme or economy, compo* 
sod of various parts, forming a whole, in which scheme means 
are used for the accomplishing of ends ; and which is con- 
ducted by general laws, of all of which, we know as little 
as we do of the constitution of nature. And the seeming 
want of wisdom or goodness in this system is to' be ascribed 
to the same cause, as the like appearances of defects in the 
natural system ; our inability to discern the whole scheme, 
and our ignorance of the relation of those parts which arc 
discernible to others beyond our view. 

The objections against Christianity, as a matter of fact, 
and against the wisdom and goodness of it, having been ob- 
viated together, the chief of them are now to be considered 
distinctly. One of these, which is levelled against the en- 
tire system itself, is of this sort: The restoration of mankind, 
represented in Scripture as the great design of the gospel, is 
described as requiring a long series of means, and persons, 
and dispensations, before it can be brought to its completion ; 
whereas the whole ought to have been effected at once. 
Now every thing we see in the course of nature, shows the 
folly of this objection. For in the natural course of Provi- 
dence, ends are brought about by means, not operating im- 
mediately and at once, but deliberately and in a way of pro» 
gression ; one thing being subservient to another, this to 
somewhat further. The change of seasons, the ripening of 
fruits, the growth of vegetable and animal bodies, are in- 
stances of this. And therefore, that the same progres- 
sive method should be followed in the dispensation of Chris- 
tianity, as is observed in the common dispensation of Provi* 
dence, is a reasonable expectation justified by the analogy 
of nature.! 

Another circumstance, objected to in the Christian scheme, 
is the appointment of a Mediator, and the saving of the 
world through him. But the visible government of God be- 
ing actually administered in this way, or by the mediation 
and instrumentality of others, there can be no general pre- 
sumption against an appointment of this kind, agaiost ihii 
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invisible goremtneAt being exercised in the same manner, 
We have seen already, that with regard to ourselves thii 
dsible government is earned on by rewards and punish- 
ments ; for happiness and misery are the consequences of 
3ur own actions, considered as virtuous and vicious ; and 
' these consequences we are enabled to foresee. It might Ijave 
- been imagined, before consulting experience, that after we 
had rendered ourselves hable to misery by our own ill con- 
* duct, sorrow for what was past, and behaving well for the 
; future, woilld, alone, and of themselves, have exempted ua 
' from deserved punishment, and restored us to the divine fa- 
vor. But the fact is otherwise ; and real reformation is of- 
ten found to be of no avail, so as to secure the criminal from 
; poverty, sickness, infamy, and death, the never failing at- 
'■ tendants on vice and extravagance, exceeding a certain de- 
gree. By the course of nature then it appears, God does 
Dot always pardon a sinner on his repentance. Yet there is 
provision made, even in nature, that the miseries which men 
j brinp: ^^ themselves, by unlawful indulgences, may in many 
t case-s be mitigated, and in some removed ; partly by extra- 
i ordiriary exertions of the offender himself, but more espe- 
1 cially and frequently by the intervention of others, who vo- 
luniaiily, and from motives of compassion, submit to labor 
and sorrow, such as produce long and lasting inconveniences 
' to themselves, as the means of rescuing another from the 
•' wretched effects of former imprudences. Vicarious punish- 
*'* ment, therefore, or one person's sufferings contributing to 
\ the relief of another, is a providential disposition in the econo- 
;*my of nature.* And it ought not to be matter of Surprise, 
'I if by a method analogous to this we be redeemed from sin 
"^ and misery, in the economy of grace. That mankind at 
^ present are in a state of degradation, different from that in 
" which they were originally created, is the very ground of 
^. the Christian revelation, as contained in the Scriptures. 
^ Whether we acquiesce in the account, that our being placed 
in such a state is owing to the crime of our first parests, on 
*• choose to ascribe it to any other cause, it makes no differ- 
^ ence as to our condition : the vice and unhappiness of the 
^i World are still there, notwithstanding all our suppositions ; 
nor is it Christianity that hath put us into this state. We 
learn also from the same Scriptures, what experience and 
use ai txjpiAXGty sacrifices firom the most early times 

• See iMiti I, # tl»wi oT thta FielM. 
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aiight have taught us, that repentance alone is not sufncient 
to prevent the fatal consequences of past transgressions 
But that still there is room for mercy, and that repent a net. 
?hall be available, though not of itself, yet through the me- 
diation of a divine person, the Messiah ; who, from the stiU- 
limest principles of compassion, when we were dead in trrs- 
pasises and sins,* suffered and died, the innocent for the guil- 
ty, the just for the unjust,t that we might have reikniprioii 
through his blood, even the forgiveness of shis-^. In what 
way the death of Christ was of that efficacy it is said to 
be, in procuring the reconciliation of sinners, the Scriptures 
have not explained. It is enough that the doctrine is re- 
vealed ; that it is not contrary to any truth which reason 
and experience leach us ; and that it ac<;ords in perfect har- 
mony with the usual method of the divine conduct in the 
government of the world. § 

Again it hath been said, that if the Christian revelation 
were true, it must have been universal, and could not have 
been left upon doubtful evidence. But God, in his natural 
providence, dispenses his gifts in great variety, not only 
Vtmong creatures of the same species, but to the same indi- 
viduals also at different times. Had the Christian revela- 
tion been universal at first, yet, from the diversity of men's 
abilities, both of mind and bo<ly, their various m.eans of im- 
provement, and other external advantages, some persons 
must soon have been in a situation, with respect to religious 
knowledge, much superior to that of others, as much per- 
haps as they are at present. And all men will be equita- 
bly dealt with at last ; and to whom httle is given, of him 
little will be required. Then, as to the evidence of religion 
being left doubtful, difficulties of this sort, like difficuhies in 
practice, afford scope and opportunity for a vutuous exercise 
of the understanding, and dispose the mind to acquiesce anc) 
rest satisfied with any evidence that is real. In the daily 
commerce of Ufe, men are cbliged to act upon great unce^r* 
tainties, with regard to success in their temporal pursuits ' 
and the case with regard to religion is parallel. Howevei^, 
though religion be not intuitively true, the proofs of it whiclt 
we have are amply sufficient in reason to induce us to em- 
brace it ; and dissatisfaction with those proofs may possiblj 
be men*s own fault. | 

Nothing remains but to attend to the positive evidene^ 

•Eph.!LL tlPetUlia tCokMLL14 
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there is for the truth of Christianity. Now, besides its dh 
reel ami fundamental proofs, which are miracles and prophe- 
ncs ; there are many collateral circumstances, which may be 
miied into one view, and altogether may be considered <israa- 
ciiig" up cpc argument. In this way of treating the subject, 
he revelalion, whether real or otherwise, may be supposed 
o be wholly historical : the general design of which appears 
o be; to give an account of the condition of religion, and its 
irofessors, with a concise narration of the political state of 
,hing;3, as far as religion is affected by it, during a great 
engih of time, near six thousand years of which are already 
past. More particularly, it comprehends an account of God's 
entering into covenant with one nation, the Jews, that he 
vould be their God, and' that they should be his people ; of 
his often interposing in iheir affairs ; giving them the pro- 
raise; au<l afterwards the possession, of a flourishing coun- 
try; assuring them of the greatest national prosperity in 
case of their obef hence, and threatening the severest nation- 
id punishment in case they forsook him, and joined in tho 
idolntry of their pagan neighbors. It contains also a pre- 
diction of a pariicuhir person to appear in the fulness of time, 
in whom all the promises of God to the Jews were to be ful- 
filled. And it relates, that, at the time expected, a per- 
son did actually appear, assuming to be the Saviour fore 
told ; that he worked various miracles among them, in con- 
firmation of his divine authority ; and as was foretold also, 
was rejected and put to death by the very people who had 
bag ilesired and wai^.ed for his commg: But that his reli- 
gion, in spite of all opposition, was established in the world 
oy his disciples, invested with supernatural powers for that 
purpose ; of the fate and fortunes of which religion there is 
a prophetical description, carried down to the end of time. 
Le any one now, after reading the above history, and not 
knowing whether the whole were not a fiction, be supposed 
to ask. Whether all that is here related be true ? and instead 
of a direct answer, let hiin be informed of the several ac- 
knowledged facts, which arc found to correspond to it in real 
!if*v, ant! then, let him compare the history and facts toge- 
, Iher, and observe the astonishing coincidence of both : Such 
a joint review must appear to him of very great weight, and 
io amount to evidence somewhat more than human. And 
unless the whole series^ and every particular circunjBlanct 
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contained in it, can be thought to have arisen from accident, 
the truth of Christianity is proved.* 

The view here given of the moral and religious systema 
of Bishop Butler, it will immediately be perceived, is chiefly 
intended for younger students, especially for students in di- 
vinity ; . to whom it is hoped it may be of use, so as to en- 
courage them to peruse, with proper diligence, the origina. 
works of the Author himself. For it maj^be necessary to 
observe, that neither of the volumes of this exceflent pre- 
late are addressed to those who read for amusement, or curio- 
fiity, or to get rid of time. All subjects are not to be com- 
prehended with the same ease ; and morality and religion, 
when treated as sciences, each accompanied with difficuhiea 
of its own, can neither of them be understood as they ought, 
without a very peculiar attention. But morality and reli- 
gion are not merely to be studied as sciences, or as being 
speculatively true ; they are to be regarded in another and 
higher light, as the rule of life and manners, as containing 
authoiitative directions by which to regulate our faiih and 
practice. And in this view, the ic Anite importance of them 
considered, it can never be an indifferent matter whether 
they be received or rejected. For both claim to be the voice 
of God ; and whether they be so or not, cannot be know, 
till their claims be impartially examined. If they indeed 
come from him, we are bound to conform to them at our 
peril : nor is it left to our choice, whether we will submit to 
the obligations they impose upon us or not ; for submit to 
them we must, in such a sense, as to incur the punishments 
denounced by both against wilful disobedience to their in- 
junctions. 

^ • Chap. 7. To the Analog are subjdned two Dissertations, both on 
ginally inserted in the body 6i the work. One on Personal Identity ^ in 
which are contained some strictures on Mr Locke, who asserts that con* 
fldousness makes or constitutes personal identity ; whereas, as our auth(tf 
observes, consciousness makes only personality, or is necessary to the idea of 
a person, t. e. a thinking, intelligent being, but presupposes, and thcrctbiy 
cannot constitute, personal identity ; just as knowledge presupposes trutli, 
but does not constitute it. Consciousness of past actions docs indeed show 
U8 tlie identity of ourselves, or gives us a certain assurance that we are the 
same persons or living agents now, which we were at the time to which our 
remembrance can look rack ; but still we should he the same persons as we 
were, though this consciousness of what is past were wanting, though al 
that had b^n done by us formerly were forgotten ; unless it be true, thai 
DO person has existed a single moment beyond what he can remember. 
The other dissertation is On the Nature of Viituej which properly be 
loD|n to the moral system of our Author already explained- 
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Joseph Butler, a prelate of the mo3t distinguished 
cter and abilities, was bom at Wantage, in Berk- 
in the year 1692. His father Mr. Thomas Butler, 
A'as a substantial and reputable shopkeejjer in that 
observing in his son Joseph* an excellent genius and in- 
ion for learning, determined to educate him for the min- 
ainong the Protestant dissenters of the presbyterian 
riination. For this purpose, after he had gone through 
per course of grammatical literature, at the free gram- 
chool of his native place, under the care of the Rev. 
^hilip Barton, a clergyman of the Church of England, 
is sent to a dissenting academy, then kept at Glouces- 
lit which was soon afterwards removed to Tewksbury. 
principal tutor of this academy was Mr Jones, a man 
common abilities and knowledge, who had the honor 
lining up several scholars, who became of great emi- 
5, both in the established church and among the dissen- 

At Tukesbury, Mr Butler made an extraordinary 
ess in the study of divinity ; of which he gave a re- 
able proof, 'in the letters addressed by him while he 
td at Tukesbury, to Dr Samuel Clarke, laying before 
he doubts that had arisen in his mind, concerning the 
usiveness of some arguments in the Doctor's demon- 
»n of the being and attributes of God. The first of 
letters was dated the 4th November, 1713 ; and the 
;ity and depth of thought displayed in it, immediately 
sd Dr Clark's particular notice. This condescension 

* He WM tlie youngest of eight childmi. 
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encouraged Mr Butler to address the Doctt)r again up<« 
the same subject, which likewise was answered by him: 
and the correspondence being earned on in three*otbcr le^ 
ters, the whole was annexed to the celebrated treatise before 
mentioned, and the collection has been retained in all the 
subsequent editions of that work. The njanagement (A 
this correspondence was intrusted by Mr Butler to his fnend 
and fellow pupil, Mr Seeker, who, in order to conceal the 
affair, undertook ta convey the letters to the post-office at 
Gloucester, and to bring back Dr Clark's answers. When 
Mr Butler's name was discovered to the doctor, \he candor, 
modesty, and good sense, with which he had written, imme- 
diately procured him the friendship of that eminent and ex- 1 
cellent man. Our young student was not, however, during 
his continuance at Tukesbury, solely employed in metaphy 
sical speculations and inquiries. Another subject of his 
serious consideration was, the propriety of his becoming a 
dissenting minister. Accordingly, he entered into an ex- 
amir.ation of the principles of non-conformity ; the resuh of 
which was, such a dissatisfaction with them, as determined 
him to conform to the established church. This intention 
was, at first, disagreeable to his father, who endeavorerl to 
divert him from his purpose ; and, with that view, calleo in ; 
the assistance of some eminent presbyterian divines ; tut i 
finding his son's resolution to be fixed, he at length sufferech 
him to be removed to Oxford, where he was admitted a con>^ 
moner of Oriel college, on the 17th March, 1714. And"] 
what time he took orders doth not appear, nor who the hishop ■ 
was by whom he was ordained ; but it is certain that he 
entered into the church soon after his admission at Oxford, i/ 
It be true, as is asserted, that he sometimes assisted Ps 
Edward Talbot in the divine service, at his living of Hea- 
dred, near Wantage With this gentleman, who was the 
second son of Dr William Talbot, successively bishop of 
Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham, Mr Butler formed an inti- 
mate friendship at Oriel college ; which friendship laid the 
foundation of all his subsequent preferments, and procured 
for him a very honorable station, when he was only tweniy 
six years of age. For it was in 1718 that, at the recom 
mendation of Mr Talbot, in conjunction with that of Di 
Clarke, he was appointed by Sir Joseph Jekyll to be preach- 
er at the Rolls. This was three years before he had taken 
aay degree at the University, where he did not go out bache* 
f or of laiv till the lOtb June, 1721, which|4iowever, was aa 
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•cxm as that degree could suitably be confened on bim Mr 
Butler continued at the Rolls till 1726 ; in the beginning of 
which year he published, in one volume octavo, " Fifteen 
'Sermons preached at that Chapel." In the meanwhile, by 
the patronage of Dr Talbot, bishop of Durham, to whose 
notice he had been recommended (together with Mr Ben- 
son and Mr Seeker) by Mr Edward Talbot, on his death 
»iefl, our author had been presented first to the rectory of 
Uaughton, near DarUngton, and afterwards to that of Stan- 
hop<j, in the same diocese. The benefice of Haughton, 
was given to him in 1722, and that of Stanhope in 1726. 
At HaaghlOQ there was a necessity for rebuilding a great 
pan of the parsonage house, and Mr Butler had neither 
money nor talents for that work. Mr Seeker, theiefore, 
wno had always the interest of his friends at heart, and ac- 
quired a very considerable influence with Bishop Talbot, 
persuaded that prelate to give Mr Butler, in exchange for 
Haughton, the rectory of Stanhope, which was not ordy 
free from any such incumbrance, but was likewise of much 
superior value, being indeed one of the richest parsonages 
in England. Whs^st our author continued preacher at the 
Rolls-Chapel, he divided his time between his duty in town 
and country ; but when he quitted the Rolls, he resided, 
during seven years, wholly at Stanhope, in the conscious 
discharge of every obligation appertaining to a good parish 
pnest. This retirement, however, was too soUtary for his 
disposition, which had in it a natural cast of gloominess. 
And though his recluse hours were by no means lost, either 
tt) private improvement or public utility, yet he felt at times, 
Fery painfully, the want of that select society of friends to 
which he had been accustomed, and which could inspire him 
with the greatest cheerfulness. Mr Seeker, therefore, who 
knew this, was extremely anxious to draw him out into a 
more active and conspicuous scene, and omitted no opportu 
nity of expressing this desire to such as he thought capable 
of promoting it. Having himself been appointed king's 
chaplain, in 1732, he ^ook occasion, in a conversation which 
he had the honor of holding with Glueen Caroline, to men- 
tion to her his fiiend Mr Butler. I'he queen said she 
Uiou^ht he had been dead. Mr Seeker assured her he was 
not Yet her Majesty afterwards asked Archbishop Black- 
burn if he was not dead ; his answer was, " No, madam ; 
^it he is buried." Mr Seeker continuing his purpose of 
wdiMiTOuruig to bring bla Mend out of bis teuxeiu^xv\^^>u^ 
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means, upon Mr Charles Talbot's being made lord chansdf 
lor, TO have Mr Butler recommended to him for his chaplaia 
His lordship accepted, and sent for him ; and tliis promotion 
calling him to town, he took Oxford in his way, and was ad* 
mitted there to the degree of doctor of law, on the 8th 
December, 1733. The lord chancellor, who gave him f.Iso 
a prebend in the church of Rochester, had consented that 
he should reside at his parish of Stanhope one half of the 

year. 

Dr Butler being thus brought back into the world, his 
merit and his talents soon mtroduced him to particular no-f 
tice, and paved the way for his rising to those high dignities p 
which he afterwards enjoyed. In 1736 he yas appointed p 
clerk of the closet to queen Carohne ; and in the same year, f^ 
he presented to her majesty a copy of his excellent treatise, ^ 
entitled, "The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, -]; 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature." His attendance I ' 
upon his royal mistress, by her especial command, was from "j 
seven to nine m the evening every day ; and though this f 
particular relation to that excellent and learned queen was 
soon determined by her death in 1737, yet he had been so 
effectually recommended bj'^ her, as well as by the late Lord 
Chancellor Talbot, to his Majesty's favor, that in the next 
year he was raised to the highest order of the church, by a 
nomination to the bishopric of Bristol ; to which see he was 
consecrated on the Third December, 1738. King George ^ 
II. not being satisfied with this proof of his regard to D ^ 
Butler, promoted him, in 1740, to the deanery of St Paul*a^ ^ 
London ; into which he was installed on the 24th May in 
that year. Finding the demands of this dignity to be in- P 
compatible with his parish duty at Stanhope, he immediate* * 
ly resigned that rich benefice. Besides our prelate's unre- 
mitted attention to his peculiar obligations, he was called p 
upon to preach several discourses on public occasions, which 
were afterwards separately printed, and have since been an* 
nexed to the latter editions of the sermons at the Rolls- 
Chapel. In 1746, upon the death of Dr Egerton, bishop 
of Hereford, Dr Butler was made clerk of the closet to the 
King ; and on the 16th October, 1750, he received another 
distinguished mark of his Majesty's favor, by being transla 
ted to the see of Durham. This was on the 16th of Ocio 
Der in that year, upon the decease of Dr Edward Chandler. 
Our prelate being thus appointed to preside over a diocese 
with which he had long been connected, delivered his finrt, 
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ind indeed his last charge to his clergy, at his priirary visi- 
ation in 1751. The principal object of it was, * External 
Religion.' The bishop having observed, with deep concern, 
ihe great and growing neglect of serious piety in the king- 
ioiii, insisted strongly on the usefulness of outward forms 
and institutioi^s, in fixing and preserving a sense of devotion 
and duty in the minds of men. In doing this, he was 
thought by several persons to speak too favourably of Pa- 
^an and Popish ceremonies, and to countenance in a certain 
degree, the cause of superstition. Under that apprehension 
an able and spirited writer, who was understood to . be a 
clergyman of the Church of England, published in 1752, a 
pamphlet, entitled, * A Serious Inquiry into the Use and 
Importance of External Religion ; occasioned by some pas- 
sages in the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Durham's 
Charge to the Clergy of that Diocese ; — Humbly addressed 
to his Lordship.' Many persons, however, and we believe the- 
greater part of the Clergy of the diocese, did not think our 
prelate's Charge so exceptionable as it appeared to this au- 
thor. The Charge, being printed at Durham, and having 
never been annexed to any of Dr Butler's other works, is 
now become extremely scarce ; and it is observable, that it 
IS the only one of his publications which ever produced hira 
a direct literary antagonist.* 

By this promotion, our worthy bishop was furnished with 
Giniple njeans of exerting the virtue of charity ; a virtue 
which eminent^ abounded in him, and the exercise ol 
which was his highest delight. But this gratification he 
did not long enjoy. He had been but a short time seated in 
his new bishopric, when his health began visibly to decline ; 
and having been complimented, duriiig his indisposition, up- 
on account of his- great resignation to the divine will, he is 
said to have expressed some regret that he should be taken 
from the present world so soon after he had been rendered 
capable of becoming much more useful in it. In his last 
i^ness he was carried to Bristol, to try the waters of that 
place ; but these proving ineffectual, he removed to Bath, 
where, being past recovery, he died on the 16th of June, 
1752. His corpse was conveyed to Bristol, and interred in 
the cathedral there, where a monument, v/ith an inscription, 
18 erected to his memory. 

On the greatness of Bishop Butler's character we need 

* This Charge, with all the rest of Bishop Bulkc't vixV^Bifs'^*'^'^^^^^ 
io tiie preaent ediiioa ef bU workB, 
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not enlarge { for his profound knowledge, and the prodig 
strength of his mind, are amply displayed in his incouif 
ble writing. His piety was of the most serious and fen 
and, perhaps somewhat of the ascetic kind. His ber 
Icnce was warm, generous, and diffusive. Whilst he 
bishop of Bristol he expended, in repairing and improvin<: 
ci)iscopal palace, four thousand pounds, which is sai 
have been more than the whole revenues of bish( 
amounted to, durin^^ his continuance in that see. Beside 
private benefactions, he was a contributor to the infirniai 
Bristol, and a subscriber to three of the hospitals at Lon 
He was likewise o. principal promoter, though not the 
founder of the infirmary at Newcastle, in Norlhumberlan ] 
supporting the hospitality and dignity of the rich and j 
erful diocese of Durham, he was desirous of imitating 
spirit of his patron, Bishop Talbot. In this ppirit he 
apart three days every week for the reception and enter 
ment of the principal gentry of the couniry. Nor "^ 
even the clergy who had the poorest benifices neglectec 
him. He not only occasionally invited them to dine 
him, but condescended to visit them at their respect i\e 
ishes. By his will he left five hundred pounds to the S< 
ty for Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts and s 
legacies to his fnends and domestics. His executor 
residuary legatee was his chaplain, the Rev. Dr Nath? 
Forster, a divine of distinguished hterature. Bishop B 
was never married. Soon after his decease, the follo\ 
lines, by way of epitaph, were written concerning him ; 
were printed first, if we recollect aright, in the London 
gazine. 

Beneath this marble, Butler lies entoipbed, 
Who, with a soul enframed hy love divine, 

His life in pr?8ence of his God consumed, 
Like the bright kmpp before ihe holy shrine. 

His aspect pleasing, mind with learning fraught, 
His eloquence was Ukc a chain of gold, 
That the wild passions of mankind controlled; 

Merit wherever to be found, he soucjht. 

Desire of transient riches he had none ; 

These he, with bounteous hand, did well dispexue 
Bent to fulfil the ends of Providence ; 

His heart still fixed on an immortal crown ; 
Xiis heart a mirror was, of purest kind, 
Where the bright image of nis Maker shinod ; 

Reflecting faithful to tne throne above, 

The ftnaaiant glories of the Mystic Dove. 



Vnit following Epitaph, said to be written by Dr Nathan* 
icl Forster, is inschbcil on a flat marble stone, in the ca- 
thedral church cf Bristol, plnced ov3r the spot where the 
remains of Bisl^op Butler are deposited ; and which, vm 
it is now almost obliterated, it may be worth wliilc here to 
ureaerve. 

M. a 

ReverPiKhis admodani in Christo Pater 

JOSEPUUS BUTLER, LL. D. 

Hujusce primo Dioscescos 

Dcinde Dunclmcnsis Fplscoiiofi. 

Clualis^uantusq; Vir erat 

Sua libcntissimc agnovit set as : 

"El ^ *lisd Pnesuli aut Scriptori ad famam vakm 

Mens altitisiiiia, 

Ingenii pcrspicaciB ct suhacti Vis, 

Animuaq ; pius, simplex, Candidas, libcrala^ 

iAortm liaud facile evanescct memoria. 

Ofacil Bathonias 16 Ktdeod, Juli^ 

A. D. 1752. 

AxuMfoatusGOl 
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If the reader should iheet hero with any thing which ht 
had not before attended to, it will not be in the observations 
upon the constitution and course of nature, these being all 
obvious ; but in the application of them : in which, though 
there is nothiiig but what appears to me of some real weight, 
and therefore, of grejit importance; yet he will observe 
several things which will appear to him of very little, if he 
can think things to be of little importance, which are of any 
real weight at all, upon such a subject as rehgion. How* 
ever, the proper force of the following treatise lies in the 
whole general analogy considered together. 

It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted, by 
many persons, that Christianity is not so much as a subject 
of inquiry ; but that it is, now at length, discovered to be 
fictitious. And accordingly they treat it, as if, in the pre- 
sent age, this were an agreed point among all people of dia- 
cemracnt ; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a prin- 
cipal subject of mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of re- 
pnsals, for its having so long interrupted the pleasures of the 
wotlfh On the contrary, thus much, at least, will be hero 
found, not taken for granted, but proved, that any reasona* 
Ue man, who will thoroughly consider the matter, may be 
as much assured, as he is of his own being, that it is not, 
however, so clear a case, that there is nothing in it. Thet^ 
is, I think, strong evidence of its truth \ bul \\ \a cRX^aas^ 
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CO one can, upon principles of reason, be satisfied of Um I 
contrary. And the practical consequence to be drawn 
from this, is not attended to, by every one who is concerned 
mit 

Jlby, 1730. 
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Probable evidence is essentially distinguished from do- 
monsirative by this, that it admits of degrees, and of aU 
variety of them, from the higliest moral certainty, to the ve- 
ry lowest presumption We cannot, indeed, say a thing is 
probably true upon one very slight presumption for it ; be- 
cause, as there may be probabilities on both sides of the 
question, there may be some against it ; and though there 
bo not, yet a slight presumption does not beget that degree 
of conviction, which it implied in saying a thing is probably 
true. But that the sUghiest possible presumption is of the 
oature of a probability, appears from hence, that such low 
presumption, often repeated, will amount even to moral cer- 
tainty. Thus, a man's having observed the ebb and flow of 
the tide to-day, affords some sort of presumption, though the 
lowest imaginable, that it may happen again to-morrow ; 
but the observation of this event for so man}' days, and 
months, and ages together, as it has been observed by 
mankind, gives us a full assurance that it will. 

'IMiai which chiefly constitutes probabiiihj, is expressed in 
the wonl like'y ; i. e. hke some truth,* or true event ; like it, 
bi itself, in itd evidence, in some more or fewer of its circum- 
Blances. For when we determine a thing to be probably 
true, suppose that an event has or will come to pass, 'i is 
£rdm the mind's remarking in it a likeness lo some other events 

^ VeziMnilB^ 
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which we have observed has come to pass. ' And this ob> 
servati^m forms, in numberless dailj instances, a presump- 
tion, opinion, or full conviction, that such event has or will 
comt! to pass ; according as the observation is, that ihe like 
evcnr has sometimes, most commonlj', or always, so far aa 
our ubservation reaches, come to pass at like distances of 
time, or place, or upon like occasions. Ilence arises the bf. 
lief, tliat a child, if it lives twenty years, will grow up to the 
stature and strength of a man ; that food will contribute to 
the preservation of its life, and the want of it for such a 
ntin.ber of days be its certain destruction. So, likewise, the 
rule and measure of our hopes and fears concerning the suc- 
cess of our pursuits ; our expectations that others will act 
so an i so in such circumstances ; and our judgment that 
such actions proceed from such principles ; all these rely 
upon our having observed the like to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect, judge ; 1 say upon our having observed the like, either 
with respect to others or ourselves. And lh«s, where'\s the 
prince,* who had always lived in a warm chmate, naturally T 
catM lulled, in the way of analogy, that there was no such 
thuig as water's becoming hard, because he had always ob- 
served it to be fluid and yielding ; we, on the contrary, from 
Wiiilogy, conclude, that there is no presumption at all against 
t^iis ; that it is supposable there may be frost m England 
any given day in January next ; probable, that there 
^ ill on some day of the month ; and that there is a moral 
certainty, i. e. ground for an expectation, whhout any doubt 
of it, in some part or other of the winter. 

Probable evidence, in its very na4ure, affords but an im- 
perfect kind of mformation, and is to be considered as rela 
tive only to beings of limited capacities. For nothing wliich 
is the possible object of knowledge, whether past, present, of 
future, can be proDable to an infinite intelligence ? since it 
cannot but be discerned absolutely as it is in itself certainly 
true, or certainly false. But to us, probability is the very 
cuide of life. 

From these things it follows, that in questions of difiicul- 
ty, or .snch as are thought sn, where more satitfactory evi- 
dence cannot be had, or is not seen, if the result of examina' 
lion b'i, that there appears, uj)on the whole, any the lowest 
presumption on one side, and none on the other, or a gieatcl 
prcsamption on one side, though in the lowest degree giuv* 

• The Story is toki by Mr Locke, in tlie cbapter of ProbfOMlity. 
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3 determines the questioD, even in matters of specu 
and, in matters of practice, will lay us under an ab- 
eind formal obligation, in point of prudence and of in* 
to act upon that presumption, or low probability, 
I it be so low as to leave the mind in a very great 
which is the truth. For surely a man is as really 
in prudence to do what upon the whole a[^ears, ac- 
r to the best of his judgment, to be for his happiness, 
it he certainly knows to be so. Nay, further, in ques- 
f great consequence, a reasonable man will think it 
as him to remark lower probabilities and presumptions 
lese ; suc4i as amount to no more than showing one 
a question to be as supposable and credible 'as the 
nay, such as but amount to much less even than 
For numberless instances might be mentioned res- 

I the common pursuits of life, where a man would be 
It, in a literal sense, distracted, who would not act, 
ith great application too, not only upon an even 
J, but upon much less, and where the probability or 
5 was greatly against his succeeding.* 

not my design to inquire further into the nature, the 
tion. and measure of probability ; or whence it pro- 
that likeness should beget that presum^ption, opinion, 

II conviction, which tne human mind is formed to re- 
rom it^ and which it does necessarily produce in every 
)r to guard against the errors to which reasoning from 
;y is liable. This belongs to the subject of logic, and 
rt of this subject which has not yet been thoroughly 
3rod. Indeed I shall not take upon me to say, how 

extent, compass, and force, of analogical reasoning 
reduced to general heads and rules, and the whole be 

into a system. But though so little in this way has 
ttemptcd by those who have treated of our intellectu- 
ers, and the exercise of them, this does not hinder 
it we may be, as we unquestionably are, assured, that 
y is of weight, various degrees, towards determining 
dgment, and our practice. Nor does it in any wise 
:o be of weight in those cases, because persons, either 
to dispute, or who require things to be stated with 
r exactness than our faculties appear to admit of in 
lal matters, may find other caises, in which it is xuit 

^ See Chap, vi Put SI. 
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cosy to say, whether it be, or be not, of any weigh* : «r m 
itancos of seeming analogies, which are really of none. Il 
is enough to the present purpose to obseive, that this geno 
ral way of urguing is evidently natural, just and conclusive ^~ 
For itiere is no man can make a question but that the sitB 
will rise to-morrow, and be seen, where it is seen at all, ii 
the figure of a circle, and not in that of a square. 

Plence, namelj' from analogical reasoning, Origen* hai 
with singular sagacity observed, that, * he who believes th« 
Scriptures to have proceeded from him who is the Authd 
of nature, may '\\'ell expect to find the same sort of difiicul* 
ties in it, as are found in the constitution of nature.* An^ 
in a like way of reflection, it may be added, that he who de- Z 
nies the Sc ipture to have been from God, upon account of t- 
these dilnculiies, may for the very same reason, deny the ~ 
world to have been formed by him. On the other hand, if '.^ 
there be an analog}'', or likeness, between that system of 
things and disponsaiion of Prondence v/hich revelation in- 
forms us of, and that system of things and dis.])cn3ationof 
Providence v/hicli experience, togeiher with reason, informs 
us of, I. e. the knov;n course of nature ; this is a jircsump- 
tion, that they have both the same author and cause ; at 
least so far as to answer objections against th« former bciii|» 
from God, drawn from any thing whicli is analogical or simi- 
lar to what is in the latter, which is acknowledged to U 
from him ; for an Author of nature is here 9upjX)sed. 

Forming our notions of the constitution and guvernmeni 
of the world upon reasoning, wiihout foundation for the 
principles which we assume, whether from the attributes of 
God, or any thing else, is building a world upon hypothesis, 
like Des Cartes. Fomiing our notions upon reasonnig from 
principles which die certain, but applied to cases to which 
we have no ground to a])ply them, (like those who explain 
the structure of the human body, and the nature of diseasea 
and medicines, from mere mathematics, without sufficient 
data) is an en-or much akin to the former : since what is as- 
sumed, in order to make the reasoning applicable, is hijpoihe^ 
sis. But it must be allowed just, to join abstract reasoning 
with the observation of facts, and argue from such ficis aa 
are known, to others that arc like them ; from thai part of 
the Divine government over intelligent creatures, which 

♦ Xpn fitv rot -^ TOP &ira^ vapah^afievov rv KTwavros rov Koaitov ttpat "•«»» 
9*f rns -jf papas veirticdat, bri baa vcpt rtji Kriaetoi awawra roij ^riraci rw B«JI 
a»r« Aoyay, ravrci «« rspt T4tiv ypo^wv. PhiloCaL p. Si^ Ed. Cant* 
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jsmnes under our view, to tha* larger and more general go- 
vernment over them which is beyond it ; and from what is 
firesent, to collect what is likely, credible, or not ijicrcdible. 
will be hereafter. 

This method, then, of concluding and determining, being 
practical, and what, if we will act at all, we cannot but act 
vipon in the common pursuits of life ; being evidently con- 
clusive, in various degrees, proportionable to the degree 
and exactness of the whole analogy or likeness ; and hav- 
ing so great authorijly for its introduction into the subject of 
religion, even revealed religion, my design is to apply it to 
thai subject in general, both natural and revealed; taking 
for proved, that there is an intelligent Author of Nh.- 
ture, and natural Governor of the world. For as there is no 
presumption against this, prior to the proof of it, so it has 
been often proved with accumulated evidence ; from this ar- 
gument of analogy and final causes ; from abstract reason- 
ings ; from the most ancient tradition and testimony ; and 
from the general consent of mankind. Nor does it appear, 
so far as I can find, to be denied by the generality of those 
who profess themselves dissatisfied with the evidence of 
rehgion. 

As there are some, who, instead of thus attending to what 
IB in fact the constitution of Nature, form their notions of 
God's government upon hypothesis ; so there are others who 
indulge themselves in vain and idle speculations, how the 
world might possibly have been framed otherwise than it is : 
and upon supposition that things might, in imagining that 
they should, have been disposed and carried on after a 
better model, than what appears in the present disposition 
and conduct of them. Suppose, now, a person of such a 
turn of mind to go on with his reveries, till he had at length 
fixed upon some particular plan of Nature, as appearing to 
him the best,— one shall scarce be thought guilty of detrac- 
tion against human understanding, if one should say, even 
beforehand, that the plan which this speculative person 
would fix upon, though he were the wisest of the sons ol 
men, probably would not be the very best, even accor- 
ding to his own notion of best; whether he thought 
that to be so which aft)rded occasions and motives for the 
exercise of the greatest virtue, or which was productive of 
the gpreatest happiness, or that these two were necessarily 
coimected, and run up into one and the saiide plan. How* 
rrm it mtsr not he taiatL once for alL ta Me "wIdaX *v<x^ \ii^ 
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the amount of these emendations and imaginary iinpro?6i 
ments upon the system of Nature, or how far they wouU '^ 
mislead us. And it seems there could be no stopping, till in 
CD me to some such conclusions as these : — That all ere* 
tures should at first be made as perfect and as bappj, 
as they w^re capable of ever being ; that nothing, to be 
sure, of hazard or danger should be put upon them tp 
do ; some indolent persons would perhaps think, nothing at 
all ; or certamly, that effectual care should be taken, that 
they should, whether necessary or not, yet eventually anl 
in fact, always do what was right and most conducive \» 
happiness, which would be thought eeisy for infinite power J" 
to effect, either by not giving them any principles which fj" 
would endanger their going wrong, or by laymg the right ^ 
motive of action in every instance, 'before their minds con- > 
tiiiually, in so strong a manner, as would never fail of indu- T 
cmg them to act conformably to it ; and that the whole . 
method of government by punishments should be rejected ;; 
as absurd ; as an awkward round-about method of carrying 
things on ; nay, as contrary to a principal pmpose, for which 
it would be supposed creatures were made, namely, hap- I 
piness. 

Now, without considering what is to be said in partictt> [ 
lar to the several parts of this train of folly and extravi^ . 
gance, what has been above intimated is a full, direct, gene- I 
ral answer to it, namely, that we may see beforehand that \ 
we have not faculties for this kind of speculation. For , -^ 
though it be admitted, that, from the first principles of t 
our nature, we unavoidably judge or determine some ends 
to be absolutely in themselves preferable to others, and 
that the ends now mentioned, or if they run up into onc^ 
that this one is absolutely the best, and consequently, that 
we must conclude the ultimate ends designed in the con« 
Btitution of nature and conduct of Providence, is the most 
virtue and happiness possible ; yet we are far from being 
able to judge what particular disposition of things wouU 
be most friendly and assistant to virtue, or what meani 
might be absolutely necessary to produce the most happi- 
ness in a system of such extent as our own world may be, 
taking in all that is past and to cdfrie, though we should 
suppose it detached from the whole of things. Indeed, we 
are so far from being able to judge of this, that we axe not 
judges what may be the necessary means of raism^ and 
eonductiDg i^oe poraoii to tha highina parfection aiv^ 
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nature. Nay, even in the little a&irs of the present 
e find men c? different education and ranks are not 
5tent judges of the conduct of each other. Our whole 
J leads us to ascribe all moral perfection to God, and 
y all imperfection in him. And this will forever be a 
:al proof of his moral character, to such as will con^ 
vhat a practical proof is, because it is the voice of 
peaking in us. And from hence we conclude, thai 
must be the happiness, and vice the misery, of every 
je ; and that regularity, and order, and right, cannot 
revail, finally, in a universe under his government, 
e are in no sort judges what are the necessary means 
9mplishing this end. 

us, then, instead of that idle and not very innocent 
yment of forming imaginary models of a world, and 
es of governing it, turn oar thoughts to what we ex- 
ce to be the conduct of Nature with respect to intelH- 
;reatures ; which may be resolved into general laws 
5s of administration, in the same way as many of the 
)f Nature, respecting inanimate matter, may be col- 
from experirhents. And let us compare the known 
tution and course of things with what is said to be the 
system of Nature, the acknowledged dispensations of 
ience, or that government which we find ourselves 
, with what religion teaches us to believe and expect, 
ee whether they are not analogous, and of a piece^ 
ipon such a comparison it will, I think, be found, ^t 
ire very much so ; that both may be traced up to the 
general laws, and resolved into the same principles of 
e conduct. 

e analogy here proposed to be considered, is of pretty 
extent, and consists of several parts ; in some more, 
lers less, exact. In some few instances, perhaps, it 
imount to a real practical proof, in others not so ; yet 
ise it is a confirmation of what is proved otherwise. It 
indeniably show, what too many want to have shown 
, that the system of religion, both natural and revealed, 
iered only as a system, and prior to the proof of it, is 
. subject of ridicule, unless that of nature be so toa 
it will afibrd an answer to almost all objections against 
^tem both of natural and of revealed religion, though 
erhaps an answer in so great a degree, yet in a very 
derable degree an answer, to the objections against the 
noe of it ; for, objections against a proof^ and ghjfdotio&a 
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against what is said to be proved, the reader will observe 

are different things. 

Now, I he divine government of the world, implied in the 
notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, contains 
in it J — That iiuiukinfl is appointed to live in a future state ;* 
that tliere every one shall be rewarded or punished; t ref- 
ward'jil or puni-hed respectively for all thai behaviour here 
wliicn we' conipr^heud under the words, virtuous or vicious, 
morally g joi.) or evil : J that our present life is a probation, 
a state of trial, § and of discipline, j! for thcit future one; 
notwithstanding the objections which men may fancy they 
iKwe, from noiions of necessity, against there being ary 
su^h moral plan as this at all ; IT and whatever oljjeciions 
may appear to lie against the wisdom and goodness of it, aa 
it stands so imperfectly made known to us at present:** 
that tliis world being in a state of apostacy and wickedness, 
and consequently of ruin, and the sense both of their condi- 
tion and duty being g;ieatly corrupted amongst men, this 
gave occasion for an addiiional dispensation of Providence, 
of the utmost importance, "j* I proved by miracles, J J but 
containing in it many things appealing to us strange, an«l 
not to have been expected ; § § a dispensation of Providence, 
which is a scheme or system of things || || carried on by the 
mediation of a Divine person, the Messiah, in order to tb€ 
recovery of the world : HIT ye* not revealed to all men, nor 
proved with the strongest po.^sible evidence to all those to 
whom it is revealed ; but only to such a part of mankind 
and with such particular evidence, as the wisdom of God 
liiought i'li.--'^''^ The design, then, of the following Treatise 
will be to show, that the several parts principally objected 
again.^t in his moral and Christian dispensation, including" 
its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has ai 
forde.d us of its truth ; that the particular parts principally 
objected against in this whole dispensation, are analogous ta 
what is experienced in the constitution and course of Nature, 
or Providence ; that the chief objections themselves, whicii 
are alleged against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged wuh like justness against the latter, where ihey 
are founti in fact to bo inconclusive ; and that this argument, 
from analogy, is in general unanswerable, and undoubtedly 
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of weight on the side of religion,* notwithstanding the ob- 
jections which may seem to lie against it, and the real 
ground which there may be for difference of opinion as^to 
the panicular degree of weight which is to be4aid upon it. 
I'his is a general account of what may be looked for in the 
foUowuig Treatise. And 1 shall be£in it with that which is 
the foundation of a!l our hopes, and of all our fears — all our 
hopes and fears, which aro of any consideration — ^1 meani 
a tuture life. 

«Gh»ipttL 
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CHAP. L 

Of a Future Life, 

INGE difficulties have been raised by some concern* 
sonal identity, or the sameness of living agents, im- 
i the notion of our existing now and herea]^er, or in 
70 successive moments ; which whoever thinks it 
ivhile, may see considered in the first Dissertation at 
1 of this Treatise. But, without regard to any of 
ere, let us consider what the analogy of Nature, and 
eral changes which we have undergone, and those 
we know we may undergo without being destroyed, 
t, as to the effect which death may, or may not, 
pen us ; and whether it be not firom thence probable, 
I may survive this change, and exist in a future state 
nd perception. 

rom our being bom into the present world in the help* 

iperfect state of infancy, and having arrived from 

to mattire age, we find it to be a geneml law of nature 

own species, that the same aw ^^ w ^ ^Qda 
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individuals, should exist in degrees of life and perception, 
with capacities of action, of enjoyment, and suffering, in 
one period of their being, greatly different from those ap- 
pointed them in another period of it. And in other creaturca 
the same law holds. For the difference of their capacities 
and states of life at their birth (to go no higher) and in ma» 
iurity ; the change of worms into flies, and the vast enlarge- ■ 
ment of their locomotive powers by such change ; and birds 
and insects bursting the shell, their habitation, and by this 
means entering into a new world, furnished with new ac- I 
commodations for them ; and nnding a new sphere of action ■ 
assigned them ; — these are instances of this general law of 
nature. Thus, all the various and wonderful transforma- 
tions of animals are to be taken into consideration here. 
But the states of life in which we ourselves existed for- 
merly, in the womb and in our infancy, are almost as differ- 
ent from our present, in mature age, as it is possible to 
conceive any two states or degrees of life can be. There- 
fore, that we are to exist hereafter in a state as different 
(suppose) from our present, as this is from our former, is but 
according to the analogy of nature ; according to a natural 
order or appointment, of the very same kind with what we 
have already experienced. 

II. We know we are endued with capacities of action, of 
happiness, and misery ; for we are conscious of acting, of 
enjoying pleasure, and suffering pain. Now, that we have 
these powers and capacities before death, is a presumption 
that we shall retain them through and after death ; indeed, 
a probability of it abundantly sufficient to act upon, unless 
there be some positive reason to think that death is the de 
Btruction of those living powers ; because there is m every 
case a probability, that all things will continue as we expe- 
rience they are, in all respects, except those in which we 
have some reason to think they will bo altered. Tliis is 
that kind* of presumption, or probability, from analogy^ 
expressed in the very word continuance, which seems oul 
only natural reason for believing the course of the world wilV 
continue to-morrow, as it has done so far as our experience 
or knowledge of history can carry us back. Nay, it seems 
our oiily reason for believing, that any one substance, now 

* I say kind of presumption or probability ; for 1 do not mean to affinii| 
thit there \a the same degree of convictioQ that our Uving powers will ooqf 
teM altar daith, a« thM« ^ that our soUiriiiiiges will 
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existing, will continue to exist a moment longer ; the self* 
existent substance only excepted. Thus, if men were as- 
•ureil that the unknown event, death, was not the destruc- 
tion of our faculties of perception and of action, there would 
be no apprehension that any other power or event, uncon* 
nected with this of death, would destroy these faculties just 
- a* the instant of each creature*s death ; and therefore no 
dinibi but that they would remain after it : which shows 
the high probability that our living powers will continue 
after death, unless there be some ground to think that death 
18 iJieir destruction.* For, if it would be in a manner certain 
that we should survive death, provided it were certain that 
death would not be our destruction, it must be highly proba- 
ble we shall survive it, if there be no ground to think death 
will be our destruction. 
[ Now, though I think it must be acknowledged, that prior 
to the natural and moral proofs of a future life commonly 
' insisted upon, there would arise a general confused suspi- 
[ cion, that, in the great shock and alteration which we shall 
' umli^rgo by death, we, i. e, our livmg powers, might be 
[ )»r holly desiroj'ed ; yet even prior to those proofs, there is 
i really no particular distinct ground, or reason, for this appre- 
henrion at all, so far as 1 can find. If there be, it must 
arise either from the reason of the things or from the analogy 
\ ofJSTaiure. 

t But we cannot argue from the reason of the things that 
' death is the destruction of living agents, because we know 
. not at all what death is in itself; but only some of its effects, 
f such as the dissolution of flesh, skin, and bones : and these 
^ effects do in no wise appear to imply the destruction of a 
■| livmg agent. And, besides, as we are greatly in the dark 
r* upon what the exercise of our living powers ilepends, so we 
-? are wholly ignorant what the powers themselves depend 
s upon ; the powers themselves, as distinguished, not only 

'. ♦ Destruction of living powers ^ is a manner of expression unavoidably 
.f inibij^ruouts ; and ii.ay signity cither the destruction of a living being, so 
^ <i that the same lixivg being shall be incapable of' ever yerceiting or 
) c^iiif^ again at all; or the destruction of those means and instruments 
jj 4y uhir.h U is capable of Us present life^ qf Us present state of perception 
andofaUiun. il is lure uwd in tlic icruier sense. W.^en it is trseil in the 
lallcr, the i'];i;liet present is added. 'I'he loss of a mah's eye is a destruction 
Jlliv inij jfouers in tlie latter sense. But we liave no reason to think the dts 
itrucliun of livini^ |)owers, in the former sense, to be }X)8sible. We have no 
AXMrv reason to think a being, endued with living jiowers, ever loses them 
during its whole existexicei ihaa to believe that a stoue evei VKx^jiim tbcnw 
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fiom their actual exercise, but also from the present capat^ 
ty of exercising them ; and opposed tq their destruction f - 
for sleep, or, however, a swoon, shows us, not only thai 
these powers exist when they are not exercised, as thtf " 
passive power of motion does in inanimate matter ; b 
shows also that they exist, when there is no present ca 
city of exercising them ; or that the capacities of exercisi 
them for the present, as well as the actual exercise of the 
may be suspended, and yet the powers themselves remai 
imdestroyed. Since, then, we know not at all upon what 
the existence of our living powers depends, this shows fur* 
ther, there can no probability be collected from the re 
of the ihing, that death will be their destruction : beca 
their existence may depend upon somewhat in no degr 
affected by death ; upon somewhat quite out of the reach of* i 
this king of terrors. So that there is nothing more certain, ' 
than that the reason of the thing shows us no connexion- 
between death and the destruction of living agents. Nor 
can we find any thing throughout the whole analogy of 
JVature, to afford us even the slightest presumption, that' 
animals ever lose their living powers ; much less, if it wera^ ^ 
possible, that they lose them by death ; for we have no 
faculties wherewith to trace any beyond or through it, so ai 
to see what becomes of them. This event removes then* 
from our view. It destroys the sensible proof, which we had' 
before their death, of their being possessed of living powers^ 
but does not appear to afford the least reason to believei 
that they are then, or by that event, deprived of them. 

And our knowing, that they were possessed of these^ 
powers, up to the very period to which we have facultiet 
capable of tracing them, is itself a probability of their retain^ 
ing them beyond it. And this is confirmed, and a sensi)^ 
credibility is given to it, by observing the very great and 
astonishing changes which we have experienced ; so great, 
that our existence in another state of life, of perception and 
of action, will be but according to a method of providential 
conduct, the like to which has been already exercised, even 
with regard to ourselves ; according to a course of natm'e, 
the like to which we have already gone through. 

However, as one cannot but be greatly sensible, how^ 
difficult it is to silence imagination enough to make the" 
▼oico of reason even distinctly heard in this case ; as we are*' 
accustomed, from our youth up, to indulge that forward 
delusivo faculty, ever obtruding beyond its sphere ; of some 
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UMds?ance, indeed, to apprehension, but the author of all 
urror : as we plainly lose ourselves in gross and crude con* 
Msptions of things, taking for granted that we are acquaint^ 
id with what indeed we are wholly ignorant of; it may be 
MToper to consider the imaginary presumptions, that death 
vill be our destruction, arising from these kinds of early and 
casting prejudices ; and to show how little they can really 
k^nount to, even though we cannot wholly divest ourselves 
if them. And 

1. All presumption of death's being the destruction of liv- 
D^ beings, must go upon supposition that they are com- 
feoiinded, and so discerptible. But, since consciousness is a 
ingle and individual power, it should seem that the subject 
a which it resides, must be so too. For, were the motion 
if any particle of matter absolutely one and indivisible, so as 
Lhat it should imply a contradiction to suppose part of this 
CBotion to exist, and part not to exist i. e. part of this matter 
Lo move, and part to be at rest ; then its power of motion 
vould be indivisible ; and so also would the subject in which 
Ac power inheres, namely, the particle of matter : for, if 
lixU could be divided into two, one part might be moved and 
:he of.her at rest, which is contrary to the supposition. In 
Like manner, it has been argued, * and, for any thing ap- 
pearing to the contrary, justly, that since the perception, or 
sonsciousness, which we have of our own existence is indi- 
s^isible, so as that it is a contradiction to suppose one part of 
Lt should be here and the other there ; the perceptive power, 
or the power of consciousness, is indivisible too ; and, conse- 
quently, the subject in which it resides, i. e. the conscious 
being. Now, upon supposition that living agent each man 
Dalis hunself, is thus a single being, which there is at least 
bo more difficulty in conceiving than in conceiving it to be a 
compound, and of which there is the proof now mentioned ; 
it follows, that our organized bodies are no more ourselves, 
or part of ourselves, than any other matter around us. And 
It is as easy to conceive how matter, which is no part of 
IMir^elves, may be appropriated to us in the manner which 
our present bodies are, as how we can receive impressions 
8roni, and have power over any matter. It is as easy to 
iconceive, that we may exist out of bodies, as in them ; that 
Wo might have animated bodies of any other organs and 
leases wholly di^erent from these now given us, and that 

* See Dr Clarke's Letter to Mr Dodwidl, end the OefeDOMcC \1. 
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we may nereafter animate these same or new bodies 
cusly modified and organized, as to conceive how we 
animate such bodies as our present. And, lastly, the d 
lution of all these several organized bodies, supposing 
selves to have successively animated them, would hav' 
more conceivable tendency to destroy the living beings, 
selves, or deprive us of living faculties, the faculties of 
cepiion and of action, than the dissolution of any for 
matter, which we are capable of receiving impressions f 
and making use of for the common occasions of life. 

II. The simplicity and absolute oneness of a living a 
cannot, indeed, from the nature of the thing, be pro{ 
proved by experimental observations. But as these 
in with the supposition of its unity, so they plainly lea 
to conclude certainly, that our gross organized bodies, 
which we perceive the objects of sense, and with whicl 
act, are no part of ourselves, and therefore show us, 
we have no reason to believe their destruction to be o 
even without determining whether our living substanct 
material or immaterial. For we see by experience, 
men may lose their limbs, their organs of sense, and < 
the greatest part of these bodies, and yet remain the s 
living agents ; And persons can trace up the cxislenc 
themselves to a time when the bulk of their bodies was 
tremely small, in comparison of what it is in mature ; 
and we cannot but think, that they might then have 1« 
considerable part of that small body, and yet have rerna 
the same living agents, as they may now lose great pa 
their present body, and remain so. And it is certain, 
the bodies of all animals are in a constant flux, from 
never ceasing attrition which there is in every part of tl 
Now, things of this kind unavoidably teach us to disting 
between these hving agents, ourselves, and large quant 
of matter, in which we are very nearly mterested : & 
these may be alienated, and actually are -in a daily co 
of succession, and changing their owners ; whilst we 
assured, that each living agent remains one and the s 
permanent being.* And this general observation leads 
(m to the following ones. 

First f That we have no way of determining by e: 
rience, what is the certain bulk of the living being € 
man calls himself; and yet, till it bo determined tlmt i 

•S«eDuwrtatioaL 
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sr in bu)k than the solid elementary partices of matter, 
h there is no ground to think any natural power can 
Ive, there is no sort of reason to think death to be the 
lution of it, of the living being, even though it should 
e absolutely indiscerptible. 
condly. From our being so nearly related to, and inter* 

in certain systems of matter, suppose our flesh and 
s, afterwards ceasing to be at all related to them, the 
I agents, ourselves, remaining all this while undesuoy- 
lotwithstanding such alienations : and consequently 
: systems of matter not being ourselves ; it follows fur- 
that we have no ground to conclude any other, suppose 
\al systems of matter, to be the living agents ourselves ; 
jse we can have no ground to conclude this, but from 
elation to, and interest in such other systems of matter : 

therefore, we can- have no reason to conclude, what 
Is those systems of matter at death, to be the destruction 
e hving agents. We have already, several limes over, 
I great part, or perhaps the whole of our body, accord- 
3 certain common established laws of nature ; yet we 
in the same living agents : when we shall lose as great 
t, or the whole, by another common established law of 
:e, death, why maj' we not also remain the samb 1 

the alienation has been gradual in one case, and in the 

will be more at once, does not prove any thing to the 
ury. We have passed undestroyed through those 
7 and great revolutions of matter, so pecuharly appro- 
3d to ourselves ; why should we imagine death would 

fatal to us 1 Nor can it be objected, that what is thus 
ated, or lost, is no part of our originzil solid body, but 
adventitious matter ; because we may lose entire Umbs, 
h must have contained many solid parts and vessels of 
nginal body : oi if this be not admitted, we have no 
' that any of these solid parts are dissolved or alienated 
3ath ; though, by the way, we are very nearly related 
at extraneous or adventitious matter, whilst it cont'mues 
id to and distending the several parts of our soHd body, 
after all, the relation a person bears to those parts of 
ody to which he is the most nearly related, what does 
pear to amount to but this, that the hving agent apd 
\ parts of the body mutusdly affect each other % And 
same thing, the same thing in kind, though not in de- 
, may be said of all Joreign matter, which gives us 
(, and which we have any power oves. Ftoioi NlfiL^iAi^ 
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observations the whole' ground of the imagination is rer 
ed, that the dissolution of any matter is the destructio: 
a living agent, from the interest he once had in such ma 
Tiiirdly^ If we consider our body somewhat more disti 
ly, as made up of organs and instruments of perception 
of motion, it will bring us to the same conclusion. T 
the common optical experiments show, and even the ol 
vation how sight is assisted by glasses shows, that we 
with our eyes in the same sense as we see wkh glai 
Nor is there, any reason to believe, that we see with thcr 
any other sense ; any other, I mean, which would leac 
to think the eye itself a percipient. The like is to be 
of hearing : and our feeling distant solid matter by mi 
of somewhat in our hand, seems an instance of the like b 
as to the subject we are considering. All these are instai 
of foreign matter, or such as is no part of our body, b< 
instrumental in preparing objects for, and conveying thei 
the perceiving power, in a manner similar, or like to 
manner in which our organs of sense prepare and coe 
them. Both are, in a like way, instruments of our rec 
ing such ideas from external objects, as the Author of 
ture appointed those external objects to be the occasion 
exciting in us. However, glasses are evidently insta] 
of this ; namely, of matter, which is no part of our body, 
paring objects for. and conveying them towards the perc 
iiig power, in like manner as our bodily organs do. An 
we see with our eyes only in the same manner as we do ' 
glasses, the Hke may justly be concluded from analogy 
all our other senses. It is not intended, by any thing 
said, to affirm, that the whole apparatus of vision, or of 
caption by any other of our senses, can be traced, thrc 
all its steps, quite up to the living power of seeing, or 
ceiving ; but that, so far as it can be traced by experimt 
observations, sc far it appears, that our organs of sense 
pare and convey on objects, in order to their being percei 
in like manner as foreign matter does, without affording 
shadow of appearance, that they themselves perceive, 
that we have no reason to think our organs of sense p 
pients, is confirmed by instances of persons losing som 
them, the living beings themselves, their former occup 
remaining unimpaired. It is confirmed also by the ex 
ence of dreeums ; by which we find we are at present 
Bessed of a latent, and what would otherwise be an nn 
gined unknown power of perceiving gensible objectSi ii 
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and Hvelj a manner without our external organs of 
ii9 with them. 

fUso with regard to our power, of moving, or diMf^ting 
1 by will and choice : upon the destruction'oif a limb, 
^tive power remains, as it evidently seems, unlessened ; 
hat the tiving being, who has sudered this loss, would 
lable of moving as before, if it had another limb to 
with. It can walk by the help of an artificial leg, 
I it can make use of a pole or a lever, to reach towards 
Euod to move things beyond the length and the power 
natural arm : and this last it does in the same manner 
saches and moves, with its natural arm, things nearer 
less weight. Nor is there so much as any appear- 
if our hmbs being endued with a power of moving oi 
ng themselves ; though they are adapted, like the se- 
3arts of a machine, to be the instruments of motion to 
»ther ; and some parts of the same limb, to be instru- 
of motion to the other parts of it. 
IS, a man determines that he will look at such an ol>' 
rough a microscope ; or, being lame suppose, that he 
alk to such a place with a staff a week hence. His 
nd his feet no more determine in these cases, than the 
icope and the staff. Nor is there any ground to think 
.ny more put the determination in the practice, or that 
Bs are the seers, or his feet the movers, in any other 
than as the microscope and the staff are. Upon the 
, then, our organs of sense and our limbs are certainly 
nents, which the Hving persons, ourselves, make use 
}erceive and move with. There is not any probability;, 
hey are any more ; nor, consequently, that we have 
her kind of relation to them, than what we may have 
' other foreign matter formed into instruments of per- 
il and motion, suppose into a microscope or a staff (1 
ny other kind of relation, for I am not speaking of the 
> of it ; nor, consequently, is there any probability, 
le alienation or dissolution of these instruments is the 
ction of the perceiving and moving agent. 
1 thus our iindmg, that the dissolution of matter in 
living beings were most nearly interested, is not their 
ition ; and that the destruction of several of the of- 
md instruments of perception and of motion belong- 
them, is not their destruction ; shows, demonstrative- 
it there is no ground to think, that the dissolution 
f otker matter or destruetioa q( esky cAivL^i^sA 
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and instruments, will be the dissolution or destnictk 
of living agents, from the like kind of relation. And 
have no reason to think we stand in any other kind 
relation to any thing which we find dissolved by death. 

But it is said, these observations are equally applicable 
brutes ; and it is thought an insuperable difficulty, 
they should be immortal, and, by consequence, capable 
everlasting happiness. Now, this manner of expression 'i 
botb invidious and weak : but the thing intended by it, ij 
really no difficulty at all, either in the way of natural 
moral consideration. For, 1st, Suppose the invidious thii 
designed in such a manner of expression, were really jit 
plied, as it is not in the least, in the natural immortality of 
brutes ; namely, that they must arrive at great attainments^ 
and become rational and moral agents ; even this would bft 
no difficulty, since v/e know not what latent powers and 
capacities they may be endued with. There was once, pri- 
or to experience, as great presumption against human crea* 
lures, as there is against the brute creatures, arriving at 
that degree of understanding which we have in matinre age \ 
for we can trace up our own existance to the same origim 
with theirs. And we find it to be a general law of natuK 
that creatures endued with capacities of virtue and religior 
should be placed in a condition of being, in which they ar 
altogether without the use of them for a considerable length 
of their duration, as in infancy and childhood. And greaij 
part of the human species go out of the present world, h^ 
fore they come to the exercise of these capacities in any de« 
gree at all. But then, 2dly, The natural immortality of 
'brutes does not in the least imply, that they are endued wid| 
any latent capacities of a rational or moral nature. Anl 
the economy of the xmiverse might require, that there shoull 
be living creatures without any capacities of this kindi 
And all difficulties, as to the manner how they are to bo dia^ 
posed of, are so apparently and wholly founded on our igni»< 
ranee, that it is wonderful they should be insisted upon by any 
but such as are weak enough to think they are acquaintM 
with the whole system of things. There is, then, absolute 
ly nothing at all in this objection, which is so rhetorically 
urged against the greatest part of the natural proofe or pt» 
sumptions of the immortality of human minds : I say ihl 
greatest part ; for it is less applicable to the following ob 
Eervation, which is more peculiar to mankind : — 

UL That as^t is evidesit our present powers aud otipaA 
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^ tics of reason, memory, and affection, do not depend \ipo« 

* OUT gi'039 body, in the maimer in which perception by our 

* organs of sense does ; so they do not appear to depend upon 
U at all in any such manner, as to give ground to think, that 

► Uie dissolution of this body will be the destruction of these 
^ %\\T present poN^ers of reflection, as it will of our powers of 
^ »«nsation ; or to give ground to conclude, even tiiat it wiill 
^ be so much as a suspension of the former. 
k Human creatures exist at present in two states of life 
^ and perception, greatly different fi-oni each other ; each of 
I which has its own peculiar laws, and its vn peculiar en« 
^ joyinents and sufferingi?. When any of our senses are 
" • affected, or appetites gratified wiih the objects of them, we 
K may be said to exist, or live, in a slate of sensation. When 

* none of our senses are atfected, or appetites gratified, and 
'*" yet we perceive, and reason, and act, we may be said to ex- 
ist, or live, in a state of reflection. Now i*. is by no means 
certam, that any thing which is dissolved by death is any 

* way necessary to the hving being, in this Us state of reflec- 
tion, after ideas are gained. For though, from our present 

■ constitution and condition of being, our external organs of 
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sense are necessary for conveying in ideas to our reflecting 
^ powers, as carnages, and levers, and scaffolds are in archi- 
'^ lecture ^ yet^ when these ideas are brought in, we are capa- 
P ble of reflecting in the most intense degree, and of enjoying 
]^ the greatest pleasure, and feeling the greatest pam, by 
^ means of that reflection, without any assistance from our 
T' senses ; and without any at all, w^hich we know of, from 

that body, which will be dissolved by death. It does not 
Jj appear, then, that the relation of this gross body to the re- 
B flectmg being, is in any degree, necessary to thinking ; to 
W our intellectual enjoyments or sufferings : nor, consequently, 
* that the dissolution, or aUenation of the former by death, Wili 
iJ* be the destruction of those present powers, which render ua 
^ capable of this.state of reflection. Further, there are in- 
X stances of moral diseases, which do not at all affect our 
vi present intellecfual powers ; and this affords a presumption, 
E* that those diseases will not destroy these present powers. 
9$ Indeed, from the observations made above, it appears, that 

there is no presumption, from their mutually affecting each 

otheTi that the dissolution of the body is the destruction U 
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the living agent. And by the same reasoning it must a] 
pear, too, that there is no presumption, from their mutuall] 
affecting each other, that the dissolution of the body is ll 
destruction of our present reflecting powers ; but instanc 
of their not affecting each other, afford a presumption of tl 
contrary. Instances of mortal disease not impairing oi 
present reflecting po.wers, evidently turn our thoughts evci 
from imagining such diseases to be the destruction of thei 
Several things, indeed, greatly affect all our hving powci 
and at length, suspend the exercise of them ; as, for iD>| 
stance, drowsiness, increasing till it ends in sound sleep :l 
and from hence we might have imagined it would destroy' 
them, till we found, by experience, the weakness of this way 
of judging. But, in the diseases now mentioned, there is not 
60 much as the shadow of probability, to lead us to any 
such conclusion, as to the reflecting powers which we have 
at present ; for, in those diseases, persons the moment before 
death appear to be in the highest vigor of life. They dis- 
cover apprehension, memory, reason, all entire ; with the 
utmost force of affection ; sense of a character, of shame 
and honor ; and the highest mental enjoyments and suffw- 
ings, even to the last gasp : and these surely prove even 
greater vigor of life than bodily strength does. Now, what 
pretence is there for thinking, that a progressive disease, 
when arrived to such a degree, I mean that degree which 
is mortal, will destroy those powers, which were not impair- 
ed, which were not affected by it, during its whole progress, 
quite up to that degree ? And if death, by diseases of thil 
kind, is not the destruction of our present reflecting powers, 
it will scarce be thought that death by any other means is. 
It is obvious that this general observation may be carried 
on further : and there appears so httle connexion between 
our bodily powers of sensation, and our present powers Of 
reflection, that there is no reason to conclude that deathj 
which destroys the former, does so much as suspend the 
exercise of the latter, or interrupt our continuing to exist iij 
the like state of reflection which we do now. For, suspett 
sion of reason, memory, and the affections which they ex* 
cite, is no part of the idea of death, nor is implie i in oui 
notion of it. And our daily experiencing these powers to hi 
exercised, without any assistance, that we know of, firoil 
those bodies which will be dissolved by death ; and our find 
ing often, that the exercise of them is so hvely to the last ;— 
ibeae things afford a sensible apprehension, that death maj 
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"hot perhaps be so much as a discontinuance of the exeicisc* 
of these powers, nor of the enjoyments and suflferings which 
% implies;* so that our posthumous life, whatever there may 
be in it additional to oui present, yet may not be entirely be- 
Wudng anew, but going on.. Death may, in some sort, and 
m some respects, answer to our birth, which is not a sus- 
^pension of the faculties which we had before it, or a total 
'ehange of the state of life in which we existed when in the 
womb^ but a continuation of both, with such and such great 
iterations. 

N'jiy, for ought we know of ourselves, of our present life, 
and of death, death may immediately, in the natural course 
of thing's, put us into a higher and more enlarged state of 
life, as our birth does jt a state in which our capacities and 
sphere of perception, and of action, may be much greater 
than at present. For, as our relation to our external organs 
of sense renders us capable of existing in our present state 
of sensation, so it may be the only natural hindrance to our 
existing, immediately and of course, in a higher state of re- 
flection. The truth is, reason does not at all show us in 
what state death naturally leaves us. But were we sure 
that it would suspend all our perceptive and active powers, 
yet the suspension of a power, and the destruction of it, are 
effects so totally different in kind, as we experience from 
Bleep and a swoon, that we cannot in any wise argue from 
one to the other ; or conclude, even to the lowest degree of 
probability, that the same kind of force which is sufficient to 
riuspend our faculties, though it be increased ever so much, 
will be sufficient to destroy them. 

r These observations together may be sufficient to show, 
k^how little presumption there is that death is the destruction 

* There are three distinct questijns, relating to a future life, here con- 
"ridered : Whether death be the destruction of living agents 1 If not, 
Ir Whether it be the destruction of their present powers of reflection, as it 
I lertahily is the destruction of their present powers of sensation ? And if 
. tot, Wiiether it be the suspension, or discontinuance of the exercise, of 
Hheee present reflecting powers 7 Now, if there be no reason to bclieva 
^tbe last, there will be, 0<.that were possible, less for the next, and less still 
llirtbe first 

T Thb, according to Strabo, was the opinion of the Brahmans: yo^i- 
WU pisy yof 6ji rov jacv tvdaSe /?(ov,b); cv cur/iqi' Kvofjevav ttvai' row it davarow^ 

rtt us rov ovrtos $ioVj kui rov tviatuova rots 0iXoao^i7<rao-(. lAb. XV. p. 

K Ed. Amst. 1707. To whicn o{Hnion perhaps Antoninus maj 
I Aide in these words, w s vw vepi^CMc;, vorc tfiffpvov ik rns yavrpog nu 
Ip^ttkot 9M i^cAdq, »r(i>( e4r^YC<rda( rqv wpav tv ji ro x^j^oj^kw «« t« «Vvt^ 
fMni « rMvcnii. Lib. IX. Co. 
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of human creatures. However, there is iht shadow of ai 
analogy, which may lead us to imagine it is ; the supposed 
likeness which is observed between the decay of vegetables 
and of living creatures. And this likeness is indeed suffi« 
cient to afibrd the poets very apt allusions to the flowers of 
the field, in their pictures of the frailty of our present life. 
Ijut, in reason, the analogy is so far from holding, that there 
appears no ground even for the comparison, as to the prcseiU 
question ; because one of the two subjects compared is 
wholly void of that, which is the principle and chief thing in 
the other, the power of perception and action ; and which is 
the only thing we are inquiring about the continuance of 
So that the destruction of a vegetable is an event not simi- 
lar, or analogous, to the destruction of a living agent. 

But if, as was above intimated, leaving off the delusivu 
custom of substituting imagination in the room of experi- 
ence, we would confine ourselves to what we do know and 
understand ; if we would argue only from that, and from 
that form our expectations, it would appear, at first sight, 
that as no probability of hving beings ever ceasing to be so, 
can be concluded from the reason of the thing ; so none 
can be collected from the analogy of nature ; because we 
cannot trace any living beings beyond death. But as wc 
are conscious that we are endued with capacities of [^rcep- 
tion and of action, and are livmg persons, what we are to 
go upon is, that we shall continue so till we foresee soi 
accident, or event, which will endanger those capacities, 
be likely to destroy us ; which death does in no wise apj 
to be. 

And thus, when we go out of this world, we may 
mto new scenles, and a new state of life and action, just 
naturally as v/e came h\to the present. And this new sXzX 
may naturally be a social one. And the advantages of it, at 
vantages of every kind, may naturally be bestowed, accoi 
to some fixed general laws of wisdom, upon every one^in pr 
portion to the degrees of his virtue. And though the advent 
gesof that future natural state should not be bestowed, as thi 
of the present in some measure are, by the will of the societj 
but entirely by liis more immediate action, upon whom tl 
wrhole firame of nature depends, yet this distribution may 
just as natural, as their being distributed here by the met 
mentality of men. And, indeed, though one were to 
any confused undetermined sense, which people please to 
upon the word natural^ it would be a shortness of thoi 
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scarce credible to imagine, that no system or course of things 
can be so, but only what we see at present;* especially 
whilst the probability of a future life, or the natural immor- 
ti.lity of the soul, is admitted upon ine evidence of reason ; 
beca'ise iliis is really both adiiiittmg and denying at once, a 
state of being different from the present to be natural. But 
the only distinct meaning of that word is, stated^ fixed^ or set- 
tled; since what is natural as much requires, and presuppo- 
ses an intelligent agent to render it so, :. e. to effect it con- 
. tinually, or at stated times, as what is supernatural or mi- 
raculous does to effect it for once. And from hence it musl. 
follow, that persons' notion of what is natural will be enlar- 
^ ged, in proportion to their greater knowledge of the works of 
Gocl and the dispensations of his Providence. Nor is there 
Biiy absurdity in supposing, I hat there may be beings m the 
■ universe, whose capacities, and knowledge, and views, may 
^ be so extensive, as that the whole Christian dispensation may 
to thein appear natural, i. e. analogous or conformable to 
. God's dealings with other parts of his creation, as natural as 
the visible known course of things appears to us. For there 
I Bcems scarce any other possible sense to be put upon the 
_ word, but that only in which it is here used ; similar, stated, 
, or uniform. 

This credibility of a future life, which has been here in- 
; ^ sisted upon, how little soever it may satisfy our curiosity, 
i seems to answer all the purposes of religion, in like manner 
j[ as a demonstrative proof would. Indeed, a proof, even a de- 
\ .monstrative one, of a future life, would not be a proof of reli- 
gion. For, that we are to live hereafter, is just as reconcilfe- 
^ bJe with the scheme of atheism, and as well to be accounted 
K for by it, as that we are now alive is ; and therefore nothing 
J can be more absurd than to argue from that scheme, that 
*"^ there can be no future state. But as religion implies a fu- 
I lure state, any presumption against such a stale is a pro- 
^ sumption against religion. And the foregoing observationa 
^ remove all presumptions of i hat sort, and prove, to a very 
considerable degree of probability, one fundaiuental dooiriiie 
jf i'»;hgion ; \vi\ich if believed, would greatly open ai,i dis- 
pOfc<c th»3 mind seriously to attend to the general evidence of 
iLe whole 

♦ See Pwt a. ch. 2. aiid Part ii. ch. 3. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Cff the Government of God by Retoards and Punishments ; 

and particularly of the latter. ^ 

That which makes the question concerning a future life 
to be of so great importance to us, is our capacity of happi- 
ness and miser3\ And that which makes the consideration 
of it to be of so great importance to us, is the supposition of 
our happiness and misery hereafter, depending uix)n our ac- 
tions here. Wuhout tliis, indeed, cuiiosiry could not but 
sometimes bring a subject, in which we may be so highlj 
interested, to our thoughts ; especially upon the morlalitj 
of others, or the near prospect of our own. But reasonable 
men would not take any farther thought about hereafter, 
than what should happen thus occasionally to rise in their 
minds, if it were certain that our future interest no way de- 
pend upon our present beh'aviour ; whereas, on the contrary, 
if there be ground, either from analogy or any thmg else, to 
think it does, then there is reason also for the most active 
thought and solicitude to secure that interest ; to behave so 
as that we may escape that misery, and obtain that happi- 
ness in another life, which we not only suppose ourselves 
capable of, but which we apprehend also is put in our own 
power. And whether there be ground for this last appre- 
hension, certainly would deserve to be most seriously consi 
dercd^ were there no other proof of a future life, and interest 
than that presumptive one which the foregoing observations 
amount to. 

Now, m the present state, all which we enjoy, and a great 
part of what we suffer, is put in our oion poiuer. For plea- 
sure and pain are the consequences of our actions ; and we 
are endued by the Author of our nature with capacities of 
foreseeing these consequences. We find, by experience, he 
does not so much as preserve our hves exclusively of our own 
care and attention to provide ourselves with, and to mak« 
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>f, that sustenance, by which he has appointed our livei 
be preserved, and without which he has apjDointed they 
not be preserved at all. And m general we foresee, that 
xternal things, which are the objects of our various pas- 
;, can neither be obtained nor enjoyed, without exerting 
iives in such and such manners j but by thus exerting 
elves, we obtain and enjoy, these objects, in which our 
ral good consists, or by this means Gdd gives us the pos- 
on and enjoyment of them. I know not that we have 
one kind or degree of enjoj^ment, but by the means of 
own actions. And by prudence and care, we may, for 
nost part, pass our days in tolerable ease and quiet ; or^ 
le contrary, we may, by rashness, luigoverned passion, 
ilness, or even by negligence, make ourselves as misera- 
•s ever we please. And many do please to make them- 
es extremely miserable, i. e. to do what they know be- 
land will render them so. They follow those ways, the 
of which they know, by instruction, example,* experi- 
, will be disgrace, and, poverty, and sickness, and 
nely death. This every one observes to be the general 
36 of things \ though it is to be allowed, we cannot find 
xperience, that all our sufferings are owing to our own 
s. 

'hy the k uthor of Nature does not give his creaturt^ 
liscuously such and such perceptions, without regard to 
behaviour ; why he does not make them happy with- 
the instrumentality of their own actions, and prevent 
bringing any sufferings upon themselves, is another 
et. Perhaps there may be some impossibilities in the 
re of things, which we are imacquainted with •* Or less 
►iness, it may be, would, upon the whole, be produced 
ich a method of conduct, than is by the present : Or, 
aps, divine goodness, with which, if I mistake not, we 
B very free in our speculations, may not be a bare single 
»sition to produce happiness ; but a disposition to make 
^ood, the faithful, the honest man, happy. Perhaps au 
tely perfect IVlind may be pleased with seeing his crea 
1 bohave suitably to the nature which he has given them; 
relations which he has placed them in to each other ; 
Lo that which they stand in to himself; that relat^'on to 
elf, which, during their existence, is even necessary, and 
h is the most unportant one of all. Perhaps, I say, an 

^Pfljti. chap. 7 
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infinitelj perfect Mind may be pleased with this moral piety 
of moral agents, in and for itself, as well sls upon account of 
its being rsseniially conducive to the happiness of his crea- 
tion. Or the w hole end, for which God ij.ade, nnd thus go- 
lems the world, may be utterly beyond the reach of our fa- 
culties : There ma}' be somewhat in it as impossible for ui 
to have any conception of, as for a blind man to'have a con- 
c?ption of colors. But however this be, it is certain xnattei 
if universal experience, that the general method of divine ad- 
xninist ration is, forewarning us, or giving us capacities to fore^ 
fee, with more or less clearness, that if we act so and so, w« 
shall have such enjoyments, if so and so, such sufferings; and i 
giving us those enjoyments, and making us feel those suffer I 
ings, in consequence of our actions. 

* But all this is to be ascribed to the general course of na« 
ture.' True. This is the very thing which 1 am observ- 
ing. It is to be ascribed to the general course of nature ; 
i. e. not surely to the words, or ideas, Coarse cf natitrc^ bul 
to him who appointed it, and put things into it ; or to e 
course of opcraiion, from its uniforuiity or consistency, call 
cd natural, and uhieh neccsisarily implies an operating 
agent. For when men find lliemselves necessitated to con- 
fess an Auihor of Nature, or that God is the natural gove- 
nor of the world, they must not deny this again, because 
his government is v.nifoim ; they must not deny that hs 
does all things at all, because he does ihem constantly j be- 
cause the effects of his actmg are permanent, whether his 
acting be so or not ; though there is no reason to think it is 
not. In short, every man, in every thing he does, naturall}- 
acts upon the forethought and apprehension of avoiding 
evil, or obtaining good ; and if the natural course of things 
be the appomiment of God, and our natural fatuities of 
knowledge and experience are given us by him, then the 
gOQd and bad consequences which follow oiu* actions are his 
appointment, and our foresight of those consequences is d 
Warning given us by him, how we are to act. 

*Js the pleasure, thun, iiiiturally accompanying every picti 
cuiar graiificaiion of pa!r!^iou, iuttndt'd to p\U us upon gra- 
tifying ourselves in every such puracular instance, und as a 
reward to us for so doing V JN'o, certainl3\ INor is it to W 1 
•aid, that our eyes were naturally intended to give us lh« 
sight of each particular object to which they do or can ax 
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lend: objects which are destnictive of them, or which, for any 
otlier reason, it iriav become us to turn our eves (rom. Yei 
there- is no doubt, but thai our e3'es were intended for us to 
see \vi:h. SSo neiiber ia there any doubt, but that the foreseen 
pleasures antl pains, belonging to the passions, were intcn 
de»i, in general, to mduce mankind to act in such and sucL 
manners. 

Now. from this general observation, ob\ious to every nra 
<hat God has given us to understand he has appointed satis 
faction and dehght to be the consequence of our acting in 
one manner, and pain and uneasiness of our acting in an- 
other, and of our not acting at all ; and that we f nd the 
consequenoos, which we were beforehand informed of, uni- 
formly to follow ; we may learn, that we are at present ac- 
tually under his government, in the strictest and most pro- 
per sense ; in such a sense, as that he rewards and piuiish- 
33 us for our actions. An Author of Nature being suppo- 
sed, it is not so much a deduction of reason as a matter of 
experience, that we are thus under his government : under 
his government, in the same sense as we are under the go- 
vernment of civil magistrates. Because the annexing plea- 
sure to some actions, and pain to others, in our power to do 
or forbear, and giving aotice of this appointment beforehand 
to those whom it concerns, is the proper formal notion of go- 
vernment. Whether the pleasure or pain which thus fol- 
lows upon our behaviour, be owing to the Author of Na- 
ture's acting upon us every moment which we feel it, or to 
his having at once contrived and executed his own part in 
the plan of the world, makes no alteration as to the matter be- 
fore us. For, if civil magistrates could make the sanction 
of their laws take place, without interposing at all, aftei 
they had passed them ; without a trial, and the formalities 
of an execution : if they were able to make their laws exe 
cute them themselves or every offender to execute them 
upon himself, we should be just in the same sense un- 
der their government then, as we are now j but in a 
much higher degree, and more perfect manner. Vain 
b the ridicule with which one foresees some persons will 
difert themselves, upon finding lesser pains considered as 
instances of div^lne punishment. There is no possibility of 
answenng or evading the general thmg here intended, witn- 
out denying all final causes. For, final causes being admit- 
ted, the pleasures and pains now mentioned must be admitted 
too, as instances of them. And if they are \ if God aniMX« 

3* 
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es delight to some actions and uneasiness to others, with an 
apparent desi«:n to induce us touct so and so, then he not 
onl}^ tlispenses happiness and misery, but also rewards and 
punishes actions. If, for example, the pain which we fee) 
u]^.on doing what tends to the destruction of our bodies, sup- 
pose upon too near approaches to fire, or upon wo\mding 
ourselves, be appointed by the Author of Nature to prevent 
our doing what thus tends to our destruction ; this is alto- 
gether as much an instance of his punishing our actions, 
and consequently of our being under his government, as de- 
claring, by a voice from heaven, that if we acted so, he 
would inflict such pain upon us, and inflicting it whether it 
be greater or less. 

Thus we find, that the true notion or conception of the 
Author of Nature, is that of a master or governor, prior to 
the consideration of hi? moral attributes. The fact of our 
case, which we find by experience, is, that he actually ex- 
ercises dominion or government over us at present, by re- 
wardmg and punishing us for our actions, in as strict and 
proper a sense of these words, and even in the same sense 
as children, servants, subjects, are rewarded and punished by 
those who govern them. 

And thus the whole analogy of nature, the whole present 
course of things, most fully shows, that there is nothing in- 
credible in the general doctrine of religion, that God will re- 
ward and punish men for their actions hereafter ; nothing 
incredible, I mean, arising out of the notion of rewarding 
and punishing, for the whole course of nature is a present 
instance of his exercising that government over us, which 
implies in it rev/arding and punish ing« 



But, as divine punishment is what men chiefly object 
against, and are most unwilling to allow, it may be proper to 
mention some circumstances in the natural course of pun- 
ishments at present, which are analogous to what reheion 
teaches us concerning a future state of punishment ; indeed 
BO analogous, that as they add a further credibiUty to it, sc 
they cannot but raise a most serious apprehension of it in 
.those who will attend to them. 
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It has been now observed, that such and such miseries na* 
lurally follow such and such actions of imprudence and wil- 
Rilness, as well as actions niore commonly and more distinct- 
ly considered as vicious ; and that these consequences, when 
Ihey may be foreseen, are properly natural punishments an- 
acxed to such actions. For the general thing here insisted 
upon is, not that we see a great deal of misery in the world, 
out a great deal which men bring upon themselves by their 
own behaviour, which they might have foreseen and avoid 
ed. Now, the circumstances of -these natural punishments, 
particularly' deserving our attention, are such as these : That 
oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in consequence of ac- 
tions which procure many present advantages, and are ac- 
companied with much present pleasure ] for instance, sick- 
ness and untimely death is the consequence of intemperance, 
though accompanied with the highest mirth and jollity • 
That these punishments are often much greater than the ad- 
vantages or pleasures obtained by the actions, of which they 
are the punishments or consequences : That though we may 
imagine a constitution of nature, in which these natural pun- 
ishments, which are in fact to follow, would follow immedi- 
ately, upon such actions being done, or verj' soon aftor ; we 
find, on the contrary, m our world, that they are often delay- 
ed a great while, sometimes even till long after the actions 
occasioning them are forgot ; so that the constitution of na- 
ture is such, that delay of punishment is no sort nor degree 
of presumption of final impunity : That, after such delay, 
these natural punishments or miseries often come, not by de- 
grees, but suddenly, with violence, and at once ; however, 
the chief misery often does : That, as certainty of such dis- 
tant misery following such actions is never afforded persons, 
so, perhaps, during the actions, they have seldom a distinct 
full expectation of its following :* and many times the case 
is only thus, that they see in general, or may see, the credi* 
biUty that intemperance, suppose, will bring after its diseases; 
civil crimes, civil punishments ; when yet the real probabili- 
ty oflen is, that they shall escape ; but things notwithstand- 
ing take their destined course, and the misery inevitable 
follows at its appointed time, in very many of these cases. 
Thus, also, though youth may be alleged as an excuse for 
rashness and folly, as being naturally thoughtless, and d<^ 
df arly foreseeing all the consequences of being untractahl# 
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and profligtite ; this does not hinder btit that these cons^ 
quences tbilow, and are gvievouslj felt throughout the 
iv'holfj course of future lite. Habits contracted, even in 
fhai aire, arc ofion utter ruin : and men's success in the 
world, not only in the common sense of worldly success, bm 
then* real happinoos and misery depends, in a great degree, 
and in various ways, upon the manner in which ihey pass 
their youth ; which consequences ihey, for the most part, 
neglect to consifler, and perhaps r.eldom can pi'operly be said 
to believe beforehand. It requires also to be mentioner!, rhat, 
in nmnberlcss cases, the natural course of things uifords us 
oj)poriun:;ies forprocuiiug advantages to ourselves at certain 
times, which we cannot procure when w^e will ; nor even 
lecull ihe opportuniiies, if we have neglected them. Indeed, 
the general co!iro3 of nature is an example of this. If, duf* 
ing the opporiunity of youth, persons are indocile and self- 
willed, they inevitably sutler in their future life, for want of 
those acquireu^ionts which they neglected the natural sea- 
con of attaining. If the husbandman lets his seed-time 
pass wi;hout sowing, the whole year is lost to him beyond 
lecoveA'y. In Hke manner, though after men have been 
guilLy*of folly and extravagance, vp to a certain degree^ it is 
often in their power, for instance, to retrieve their affairs, to 
recover their health and character, at least in good measure, 
yet n?al reformation is. in many cases, of no avail at all to 
' wardcj prevcnlmg the miseries, poverty, sickness, infamy, iia- 
turally annexed \o folly and extravagance, exceeding that de- 
gree. There is a ceru\in bound to imprudence and misbe- 
haviour, which being transgressed, there remains no place 
for repentance in the natural course of things. It is fnr- 
tht-r, very nmchtobe remarked, that neglects from inconsi- 
deratenoss, want of attention,* not looking about us to see 
what we have to do, are often attended with consequences 
altogether as dreadful as any active misbehaviour, from the 
most extravagant passion. And, lastly, civil government 
being natural, the punishments of it are so too ; and some 
of these punishments are capital, as the effects of a disso- 
lute course of pleasure are often mortal. So that many 
natural punishments are fmall to him who incurs ihem, if 

♦ Part ii. chap. G. 

r 'V\w general consideration of a future state ofponiahmeiit moet evi- 
dently belongs to the sulyect of natural religion. But if any of these lo- 
fltx^ona should be tho'ight to relate more particularly to this doctrine, si 
taught in ecripture, the readisf iji ^eaiied to observe, that Gentile writep^ 
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ronsidered only in his tempoial capacity ; and seem inflic- 
ted by natural appointment, either to remove the offender 
out of the way of being further mischievous, or as an ex 
ample, though frequently a disregarded one, to those who 
are left bc^hind. 

These things are not what we call accidental, or to oe 
met with only now and then ; but they are things of every 
day's experience ; they proceed from general laws, very 
general ones, by which God governs the world, in the na- 
tural course of his providence. And they are so analogous 
Jo what religion leaches us concerning the future punish- 
liieni of the wicked, so much of a piece with it, that both 
would imturally be expressed in the very same words and 
manner of description. In the book of Proverbs,* fcir in- 
stance, Wisdom is introduced as frequenting the most pub- 
lic places of resort, and as rejected when she offers herself 
as the natural appointed guide of human life. * How long,' 
speaking to those who are passing through it, * how long, 
ye suriple ones, will ye love folly, and the scorners delight in 
their scorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye at my 
reproof Behold, 1 will pour out my spirit upon you, T will 
make known my words unto you.' But upon being neg- 
lected, * Because I have called, and ye refused, 1 have 
stretched out my hand, and no man regarded ; but ye have 
set at naught all my counsel, and would none of my re- 
proof: 1 also will laugh at your calamity, I w411 mock 
when your fear cometh ; whe» your fear cometh as deso- 
lation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when 

both moralists and poets, speak of the future punishment of the wicked, 
both as to the duration and dcfrrec of it, in a like manner of expression 
and of description as the Scripture docs. So that all which can positively 
1)6 asserted to be matter of mere revelation, with regard to this doctrine^ 
seems to be, that the great distinction between the righteous and the 
wicked siiall be made at the end of this world; that each shall then receive 
according to his deserts. Reuson did, as it well might, conclude, that 
It should, finally and upon the whole, be well with the righteous ond ill 
with the wi k€<l ; but it could not be determined, upon any {}rinciplefl of 
reason, whether human creatures might not have been appointed to pass 
through other states of life and being, before that distributive justice 
should finally and efiectually take place. Revelation teaches us, that the 
next state of things, after the present, is appointed for the execution of 
this justice ; that it shall be no longer delayed ; but /Ac mystery of Qofl^ 
the great mystery of his suffering vice and confusion to prevail, shall then 
be finished ; and he will take to him his great power, and vriU reigtif by 
Moenng to^ every out according to his worki^ 

*Cl)ap. 1. 
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distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they 
call upon me, but I will not answer ; they shall seek id€ 
early, but they shall not find me.' This passage, every one 
sees, is poetical, and some parts of it are, highly figuiatn-e ; 
but their meaning is obvious. And the thing intended is eX 
pressed mere literally in the following words : * For that 
ihey hated knowledge, and did not choose the fear of the 
Lord ; therefore shall they eat the fruit of their own w ay, 
and be filled with their own devices. For the security of 
the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity of fools shall 
destroy them.' And the whole passage is so equally appli- 
cable to what we experience in the present world, concern- 
ing the consequences of men's actions and to what reli- 
gion teaches us is to be expected in another, that it 
may be questioned which of the two was principally m- 
tended, 

Indeed, when one has been recollecting the proper proofe 
of a future state of rewards and punishments, nothing, me- 
thinks, can^give one so sensible an apprehension of the lat- 
ter, or representation of it to the mind, as observing-, that 
after the many disregarded checks, admonitions, and wam^ 
ings, which people meet with in the ways of vice, and folly, 
and extravagance ; warnings from their very nature ; from 
the examples of others ; from the lesser inconveniences which 
they bring upon themselves ; from the instructions of wise 
and virtuous men : after these have been long despised, 
scorned, ridiculed ; after t|je chief bad consequences, tem- 
poral consequences, of their follies, have been delayed for a 
great while ; at length they break in irresistibly, hke an 
armed force ; repentance is too late to relieve, and can serve 
only to aggravate their distress : the case is become des- 
perate ; and poverty and sickness, remorse and anguish, in- 
famy and death, the eifects of their own doings, overwhelm 
them, beyond possibihty of remedy or escape. This is an 
account of what is in fact the general constitution of na- 
ture 

It is not in any sort meant, that according to what ap- 
pears at present of the natural course of things, men are 
always uniformly punished in proportion to their misbe- 
baviour ; but that there are very many instances of misbe- 
haviour punished in the several ways now mentioned, and 
vexy dreadful instances too, sufficient to show what the lawi 
of the universe may admit ; and, if thoroughly considerec^ 
f ufidant fully to answer all objections against the credibiH 
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y of 0. future state of punishments, from any imaginations, 
bat the frailty of our nature and external temptations al- 
lost annihilate the guilt of human vices ; as well as objec- 
ons of another sort ; from necessity ; from suppositions 
"Jilt the will of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted ; or 
lal he must be incapable of offence and provocation.* 

Reflections of this kind are not without their terrors to 
irious persons, the most free from enthusiasm, and of the 
reatest strength of mind ; but it is fit things oe stated and 
^nsidered as they really are. And there is, in the present 
ge, a certain fearlessness with regard to what may bo 
ereafter under the government of God, which nothing but 
n universally acknowledged demonstration on the side of 
theism can justify, and which makes it quite necessary ihat 
len be reminded, and, if possible, made to feel, that there 
i no sort of ground for being thus presumptuous, even 
pon the most sceptical principles. For, may it not be said 
f any person, upon his being born into the world, he may 
ehave so as to be of no service to it, but by being made an 
xaraple of the woful effects of vice and folly : That he 
lay, as any one may, if he will, incur an infamous execu- 
ion from the hands of civil justice ; or in some other cour;?*^ 
f extravagance shorten his days ; or bring upon himself 
ifamy and diseases worse than death ? So that it had 
een better for him, even with regard to the present World, 
oat he had never been born. And is there any pretence of 
3ason for people to think themselves secure, and talk as if 
fiey had certain proof, that, let them act as Ucentiously as 
hey will, there can be nothing analogous to this, with re- 
:ar(l to a future and more general interest, under the provi* 
ence and government of the same God ? 

* See Chap 4 and & 
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CHAPTER III. 

Of the Moral Government of God, 

As the manifold appearances of design and of final cau 
868, in the constitution of the world, prove it to be the work 
of an Intelli^^ent Mind, so the particular final causes of 
pleasure and pain, distributed amongst his creatures, prova 
that they are under his government ; what may be called 
his natural government of creatures enthied with sense and 
reason. This, however, implies somewhat more than seems 
usually attended to, when we speak of God's natural gov- 
ernment of the world. It implies government of the very 
same kind with that which a master exercises over his ser- 
vants, or a civil magistrate over his subjects. These latter | 
instances of final causes as really prove an intelligent gov» 
ernor of the world, in the sense now mentioned, and before* 
distinctly treated of, as any other instances of final causes 
prove an intelligent Maker of it. 

But this alone does not appear, at first sight, to determine 
any thing certainly, concerning the moral character of the 
Author of nature, considered in this relation of governor; 
does not ascertain his government to be moral, or prove that 
he is the righteous Judge of the world. Moral government 
consists, not barely in rewarding and punishing men for 
their actions, which the most tyrannical person may do; 
but in rewarding the righteous and punishing the wicked '. 
in rendering to men according to their actions, considered a» 
good or evil. And the perfection of moral government con- 
sists in doing this, wflh regard to all intelligent creatures, 
in an exact proportion to their personal merits or demt^rits. 

Some men seem to think the only character of tha 
Author of nature to be that of simple absolute benevolenca 
This, considered as a principle of action, and infinite in de- 
gree, is a disposition to produce the greatest possible happi 



*Chapw9. 
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ness, without regard to persons* behaviour, otherwise than as 
such regard would produce higher degrees of it. And sup- 
posing this to be the only character of God, veracity and 
justice in him would be nothing but benevolence conducted 
by wisdom. Now, surely this ought not to be asserted, un- 
less it can be proved ; for we should speak with cautious 
reverence upon such a subject. And whether it can be 
proved or no,- is not the thing here to be inquired into ; but 
whether, in the constitution and conduct of the world, a 
righteous government be not discemibly planned out ; which 
necessarily implies a righteous governor. There may pos- 
sibly be in the creation of beings, to whom the author of 
nature manifests himself under this most amiable of all 
characters, this of infinite absolute benevolence ; for it is the 
most amiable, supposing it not, as perhaps it is not, incom- 
patible with justice : but he manifests himself to us under 
the character of a righteous governor. He may, consist- 
ently with this, be simply and absolutely benevolent, in the 
Sense now explained ; but he has, for he has given us a 
proof in the constitution and conduct of the world that he is, 
a governor over servants, as he rewards and punishes us for 
our actions. And in the constitution and conduct of it, ho 
may also have given, besides the reason of the thing, and 
he natural presages of conscience, clear and distinct inii- 
nations, that his government is righteous or moral : clear to 
rch as think the nature of it deserving their atteiition ; and 
'et not to every careless person who casts a transient reflect 
ion upon the subject.* 

But it is particularly to be observed, that tne divine go- 
ernment, which we experience ourselves under in the pre- 
eui state, taken alone, is allowed not to be the perfection of 
loral government. And yet this by no means hinders, but 
iiai there may be somewhat, be it more or less, truly moral 
1 it. A righteous government may plainly appear to be 
arrietl on to some degree ; enough to give us the apprehen- 
i.:>n that it shall be completed, or carried on to that degree 

• The objections against reliorion, from the evidence of its not being 
ini%'t'rsa!, nor so strong as na«;ht possibly have been, may be ui^ed, 
jrai list natural religion, as well as against revealed. And, therefore, the 
oiisideralion of thein belongrs to the first part of this Treatise, as well as 
he second. But as these ot)jecti(ms are chiefly urged s^ahist rcvea)?d 
eligioii, I chose to consider them in the second part. And the answer to 
hem there, Chap. 6, as urged against Christianity, being almost equality 
ipplicable to them as urged against the Religion of Nature^ to avuid rcpd- 
itUD, ib» reader u referred to that chapter. 
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of perfection which religion teaches us it shall ; but % 
cannot appear, till much more of the divine administi 
be seen, than can in the present life. And the design c 
chapter is to inquire how far this is the case ; how far 
and above the moral nature* wliich God has given m 
our natural notion of him, as righteous governor of 
Lis creatures to whom he has given this nature ;t I saj 
far, besides this, the principles and beginnings of : 
government over the world may be discerned notwiths 
ing and amidst all the confusion and disorder of it. 

Now one might mention here, what has been often i 

with great force, that, in general, less uneasiness, and 

satisfaction, are the natural consequences J of a viri 

than a vicious course of life, in the present state a 

instance of moral government established in nature 

instance of it collected from experience and present 

ter of fact. But it must be owned a thing of 

culty to weigh and balance pleasures and uneasinc 

each among themselves, and also amongst each c 

60 as to make an estimate with an exactness, of 

overplus of happiness" on the side of virtue. And it h 

impossible, that, amidst the infinite disorders of the ^^ 

there may be exceptions to the happiness of virtue, 

with regard to those persons whose course of life, from 

youth up, has been blameless ; and more with regai 

those, who^have gone on for some time in the ways of 

and have afterwards reformed. For suppose an instan 

the latter case ; a person with his passions inflamed, hi 

tural faculty of self-government impaired by habits c 

dulgence, and with all his vices about him, like so r 

harpicrs, craving for their accustomed gratification : 

can say how long it might be before such a person w 

find more satisfaction in the reasonableness and present 

consequences of virtue, than difficulties and self-dehii 

the restraints of it ? Experience also shows, that men 

to a great degree, get over their sense of shame, so as 

by professing thems^^s to be without principle, and a' 

ing even direct villany, they can support themselves agi 

the infamy of it. But as the ill actions of any one will 

bably be more talked of, and oftener thrown in his way, i 

his reformation ; so the infamy of them will be much r 

felt, after the natural sense of virtue and of honor is i 

♦ Diwertation 2. t Chap. 6. 

t See Lord Shafiesbor/B Inquiiy oonceiiux^ Virtac. Part 2» 
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. Uneasinesses of this kind ought indeed to be put to 
ccount of former vices ; jet it will be said, they are in 
the consequences of reformation. Still I am far from 
ing it doubtful, whether virtue, upon the whole, be hap- 
hian vice in the present world ; but if it were, yet the be- 
ngs of a righteous administration may, beyond all ques^ 
bo found in nature, if we will attentively inquire after 

And, 
In whatever manner the notion of God^s moral govern- 
over the world might be treated, if it did not appear 
ber he were, in a proper sense, our governor at all ; yet 
it is certain matter of experience, that he. does mani- 
imself to us under the character of a governor, in the 
explained,* it must deserve to be considered, whether 
be not reason to apprehend, that he may be a righteous 
oral governor. Since it appears to be fact, that 
does govern mankind by the method of rewards ^ 

punishments, according to some settled ruleiB of ^'»-^*-* 
)ution, it is surely a question to be asked, What 
mption is there against his finally rewarding and 
hing them according to this particlar rule, namely, as 
iCt reasonably or unreasonably, virtuously or viciously 1 
rendering man happy or miserable by this rule, certain- 
is in, much more falls in, with our natural apprehen- 
and sense of things, than doing so by any other rule, 
3ver ; since rewarding and. punishing actions by any 
rule, would appear much harder to be accounted for by 
; formed as he has formed ours. Be the evidence of refi- 
then, more or less clear, the expectation which it raises 
that the righteous shall upon the whole, be happy, and 
icked miserable, cannot, however, possibly be consi- 
a& absurd or chimerical ; because it is no more than an 
ration, that a method of government, already begun, 
be carried on, the method of rewarding and pimishing 
is ; and shall be carried on by a particular rule, which 
►idably appears to us, at first sight, more natural than 
•ther, the rule which we call distributive justice. Nor, 
Ought it to be entirely passed over, that tranquillity, 
.ction, and external advantages, being the natural con- 
nces of prudent management of ourselves and oiur 
;; and rashness, profligate negligence, and wilful 
jringing after them many inconveniencies and suflfer- 
these afford instances of a right constitution of na- 
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ture ; as the correction of children, for their otvn eakes eti 
bj the wviy of example, when they run into danger or hull 
themselves, is a part of right education. And thus, thai 
God governs the world by general fixed laws ; that he hai 
endued us with capacities of reflecting upon this consiitu. 
tion of things, and forseeing the good and bad consequencei 
of oui behaviour, plainly implies some sort of moral gov em- 
ir ent : since from such a constitution of things it cannot but 
follow, that prudence and imprudence, which are of the na- 
ture of virtue and vice,* must be, as they are, respectively 
rewarded and punished. 

III. From the natural course of things, vicious actions 
are, to a great degree, actually punished as mischievouR to 
society ; and besides punishment actually inflicted upon this [ 
account, there is also the fear and apprehension of it in th<is4 
persons whose crimes have rendered them obnoxious to il 
in case of a discovery ; this state of fear being itself often a j 
very considerable punishment. The natural fear and appre- 
hension oi it too, which restrains from such crimes, is a do* 
claration of nature against them. It is necessary to the 
very being of society, that vices destructive of it should be 
punished as being so ; the vices of falsehood, injustice, cruel* 
ty : which punishment, therefore, is as natural as society, 
and so is an instance of a kind of moral government, 
naturally established, and actually taking place. And, 
since the certain natural* course of things is the con- 
duct of Providence or the government of God, though 
carried on by the instrumentality of men, the obser\'a- 
tion here made amounts to this, that mankind find them- 
selves placed by him in such circumstances, as that ihny 
are unavoidably accountable for their behaviour, and are 
often punished, and sometimes rewarded, under his go- 
vernment, in the view of their being mischievous or eminent- 
ly beneficial to society. 

If it be objected that good actions, and such as are bene 
ficial to society, are often punished, as in the case of per 36 
cation, and in other cases, and that ill and mischievous ao 
tions are often rewarded ; it may be answered distinctly, 
first, that this is in no son necessary, and consequently not 
natural in the sense in which it is necessary, and thereforf 
natural, that ill or mischievous actions should be punished . 
and, in the next place, that good actions are never punished 
considered as beneficial to society, nor ill actions rewarded 

* See DiiMrtation 2. 
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under the view of their being hurtful to it. So that it 
Btands good, without any thing on the side of vice to be set 
over against it, that the Author of nature has as truly di- 
rected that vicious actions, considered as mischievous to so- 
ciety, should be punished, and put mankind under a Deces- 
sity of thus punishing them, as he has directed and neces- 
cr.tated us to preserve our hves by food. 

IV. In the natural course of things, virtue, as such, is 
BCtually rewarded, and vice, as such, punished ; which 
seems to afford an instance, or example, not only of govern- 
ment, but of moral government begun and established ; 
moral in the strictest sense, though not in that .perfection of 
deg-ree which religion teaches us to expect. In order to see 
this more clearly, we must distinguish between actions them- 
selves, and that quality ascribed to them, which we call vir- 
tuous or vicious. The gratification itself of every natural 
passion must be attended with delight ; and acquisitions of 
fortune, however made, are acquisitions of the metins or 
materials of enjoyment. An action, then, by which any 
natural passion is gratified, or fortune acquired, procures de- 
light or advantag-^', abstracted from all consideration of the 
morality of such action. Consequently, the pleasure or ad- 
vantage in this case is gained by the action itself, not by the 
morahiy, the virtuousness or viciousness of it, though it be, 
pe.haps, virtuous or vicious. Thus, to say such an action, 
or course of behaviour, procured such pleasure or advantage, 
or brought on such inconvenience and pain, is quite a differ- 
ent thing from saying, that such good or bad effect was ow 
ing to I he virtue or vice of such an action or behaviour. 
In one case an action, abstracted from all moral considera- 
tion, produced its effect ; in the other case, for it will appear 
that there are such cases, the morality of the action, the 
action under a moral consideration, i. e. the virtuousness or 
viciousness of .it, produced the effect. Now I say, virtue, 
as such, naturally procures considerable advantages to the 
nrtuous, and vice, as such, naturally occasions great incon* 
\enience, and even misery to the vicious, in very many in- 
stances. The immediate effects of virtue and vice upon 
the mind and temper are to be mentioned as instances of 
it. Vice, as such, is naturally attended with some sort of 
uneasiness, and not uncommonly with great disturbance 
and apprehension. That inward feehng which respecting 
lesser matters and in famihar speech, we call being vexed 
ivith one's sel^ and in matters of impotlduce^ ^u^\sv \sv^^ 
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serious language, remorse, is an uneasiness naturally arisinj 
from an action of man's own, reflected upon bj himself ai 
wrong, unreasonable, faulty, i. e. vicious in greater or lea 
degrees ; and this manifestly is a different feeling from tha 
uneasiness which arises from u sense of mere loss or ham 
What is more common than to hear a man lamenting ai 
accident or event,' and adding, — But, however, he has th 
Batisfciction that he cannot blame himself for it ; or, on th 
contrary, that he has the uneasiness of being sensible it wa 
his own doing ? Thus also, the disturbance and fear wliic 
oflen follow upon a man's having done an injury, arise froi 
a sense of his being'blame- worthy ; otherwise there woulr. 
in many cases, be no ground of disturbance nor any rcaso: 
to fear resentment or shame. On the other hand, inwart 
security and peace, and a mind open to the several grati£ 
cations of life, are the natural attendants of innocence an 
virtue ; to which must be added, the complacency, satisfoc 
tion, and even joy of heart, which accompany the exercise 
the real exercise, of gratitude, friendship, benevolence. 

And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, the fears o 
future punishment, and peaceful hopes of a better life, i 
those who fully believe or have any seiious apprehension c 
religion ; because these hopes and fears are present uneas 
ness and satisfaction to the mind, and cannot be got rid of b 
great part of the world, even by men who have thougl 
most thoroughly upon that subject of religion. And ii 
one can say how considerable this uneasiness and sj 
tisfaction ir*ay be, or what, upon the whole, it ma 
amount to. 

In the next place comes in the consideration, that a 
honest and good men are disposed to befriend honest goc 
men, as such, and to discountenance the vicious, as sucJ 
and do so in some degree, indeed in a considerable degree 
from which favor and discouragement cannot but arii 
considerable advantage and inconvenience. And thoug 
the generality of the world have Httle regard to the moralit 
of their own actions, and may be supposed to have less 
that of others, when they themselves are not concerned ; ye 
let any one be- known to be a man of virtue, somehow < 
other he will be favored, and good oflfices will be done hi: 
from regard to his character, without remote views, occi 
sionally, and in some low degree, I think, by the general 
ty of the world, as it happensno come in their way. Publ 
honors, toa and advantages, are the natural consequenco 
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:e sometimes at least the consequences in fact, of virtuous 
nions, of eminent justice, fidelity, chan'tj, love to our coun- 
y, considered in the view of being virtuous. And some 
ones even death itself, often infamy and external inconvcn- 
nces, are the public consequences of vice, as vice. For 
istance, the sense which mankind have of tyranny, injus- 
ce, oppression, additional to the mere feeling or fear of mis- 
y, has doubtless been instrumental in biinging about 
jvolutions, which make a figure even in the history of the 
orld. For it is plain men resent injuries as implying faul- 
ness, and retaliate, not merely under the notion of having 
jceived harm, but of having received wrong ; and they 
ave this resentment in behalf of others, as well as of them- 
jlves. So, hkewise, even the generality are, in some de- 
ree, grateful and disposed to return good offices, not mere- 
r because such a one has been the occasion of good to 
lem, but under the view that such good offices implied 
ind intention and good desert in the doer. To all this may 
e added two or three particular things, which many per- 
3ns will think frivolous ; but to rne nothing appears so, 
rhich at all comes in towards determining a question of such 
nportance, as whether there be or be not a moral institu- 
lon of government, in the strictest sense moral, visibly es- 
ablished and begun in nature. The particular things are 
hese : That in domestic government, which is doubtless 
latural, children, and others also, are very generally punish- 
dfor falsehood, and injustice, and ill -behaviour, as such, and 
•ewarded for the contrary ; which are instances where vera- 
jity, and justice, and right behaviour, as such, are naturally 
jnforced by rewards and punishments, whether more or less 
jonsiderable in degree : that though civil government be 
supposed to take cognizance of actions in no other view 
than as prejudicial to society, without lespect to the mo« 
rality of them, yet as such actipns are immoral, so the 
Bcnse which men have of the immorality of them very great- 
ly contributes, in different ways, to bring offenders to justice ; 
and that entire absence of all crime and guilt, in the moral 
sense, when plainly appearing, will almost of course procure, 
•nd circumstances of aggravated guilt prevent, a remission 
of the penalties annexed to civil crimes, in many cases, 
though by no means in all. 

Upon the whole, then, besides the good and bad efFecta 
of virtue and vic(5 upon men's own minds, the course of the 
world does, in some measure, turn upoa the ap^ioWVkwci ^xA 
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disapprobation of them, as such, in others. The seni 
well and Hi doing, the presages of conscience, the loi 
good characters and didike of bad ones, honor, sham 
aentment, gratitude ; all these, considered in tliems< 
and in their effects, do afford manifest real instances o 
tue. as such, naturally favored, and of vice, as such 
countenanced, more or less, in the daily course of hi 
life ; in every age, in every relation, in every genera 
curastance of it. That God has given us a moral nat 
may most justly be urged as a proof of our being unrlt 
moral government ; but that he has placed us iii a cond 
which gives this nature, as one may speak, scope to op( 
and in which it does unavoidably operate, i. e. influ 
mankind to act, so as thus to favor and reward virtue, 
discountenance and punish vice ; this is not the same, 1 
fm'ther additional proof of his moral government ; for 
an instance of it. The first is a proof that he will fi: 
favor and support virtue effectually ; the second i.=i ar 
ample of his favoring and supporting it at present, in 
degree. 

If a more distinct inquiry be made, when it arises. 
\drtue, as such, is often rewarded, and vice, as such is 
ished, and this rule never inverted ; it will be found tc 
ceed, m part, immediately from the moral nature itself v 
God has given us ; and also, in part/ from his having | 
us, together with this nature, so great a power over 
other's happiness and misery. For, jirst^ it is certain, 
peace and delight, in some degree and upon some occa: 
is the necessaiy and present effect of virtuous practice 
effect arising immediately from that constitution of oi 
ture. We are so made, that well-doing, as such, giv( 
satisfaction, at least in some instances ^ ill-doing, as su' 
none. And, secondly^ from our moral nature, joined 
God's having put our happiness and misery, in many res] 
in each other's power, it cannot but be that vice, as 
some kinds and instances of it at least, will be infamous 
men will be disposed to punish it as in itself detestable : 
the villain will by no means be able always to avoid k 
that infamy, any more than he will be able to escape 
fiuther punishment which mankind wiU be disposed l 
f^QV upon hixn^ under the notion of his deseiving it. 
tbtte can be nothing on the side of vice to answer 

* See DuMrtatioQ Sl 
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icauae there is nothing in tho human mind contradictorj, 
\ the logicians speak, to 'virtue. For virtue consists in a 
gard to what is right and reasonable, as being so ; in a 
igard to veracity, justice, charity, in themselves : and there 
surely no such thing as alike natural regard to false- 
Dod, injustice, cruelt3^ If it be thought, that there arc in- 
xinces of au approbation of vice, as such, in its(3lf^ and for 
3 own sake, (though it does not appear to me that there is 
ny such thing at all ; but, supposing there be,) it is evi- 
onlly monstrous ; as much so as the most acknowledged 
erveision of any passion whatever. Such instances ot 
er version, then, being left out as merely imaginary, or, how- 
ver, unnatural ; it must follow, from the frame of our nature, 
lid from our condition, in the respects now described, that 
ice cannot at all be, and virtue cannot but be, favored, as 
mch, by others, upon some occasions ; and happy in itself, 
i\ §ome degree. For what is here insisted upon, is not in 
he degree in which virtue and vice are thus distinguished, 
mt only the thing itself, that they are so in some degree ^ 
hough the whole good and bad effect of virtue and vice, as 
•uch, is not inconsiderable in degree. But that they must 
»€ thus distinguished, in some degree, is in a manner neces- 
lary ; it is matter of fact, of daily experience, even in the 
greatest confusion of human affairs. 

It is not pretended but that, in the natural course of 
hings, happiness and misery appear to be distributed by 
wher rules, than only the personal merit and demerit of 
ibaracters. They may sometimes be distributed by way 
Jrf mere discipline. There may be the wisest and best rea- 
lons why the world should bo governed by general laws, 
iom whence such promiscuous distribution perhaps must 
fellow ; and also why our happiness and misery should bo 
liut in each other's power, in the degree which they are. 
Hxid these things, as in general they contribute to the re- 
iWTirding virtue and punishing vice, as such ; so they often 
Contribute also, not to the inversion of this, which is impos- 
•iblo, but to the rendering persons prosperous though wick- 
ed, afflicted though righteous ; and, which is worse, to the 
rtwarding some actions^ though vicious, and punishing other 
wotiom^ though virtuous. But all this cannot drown the 
voice of nature in the conduct of Providence plainly declar- 
ing itself for virtue, by way of cTistinction from vic3, and 
preference to it For, our being so constituted as that virtue 
ftud vice are taus netuially favored and discouut.ei:iaac^ 
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rewarded and punished respectively as such, is an intuil 
pcoof of the intent of nature that it should be so ; others 
the constitution of our mind, from which it thus immediai 
and directly proceeds, would be absurd. But it cannot 
said, because virtuous actions are sometimes punished, 
vicious actions rewarded, that nature intended it. ] 
though this great disorder is brought about, as all acti 
are done, by means of some natural passion, yet this mai 
as it undoubtedly is, brought about by the perversicm of s 
passion, implanted in us for other, and those very good ] 
poses. A nd indeed these other and good purposes, evei 
every passion, may be clearly seen. 

We have then a declaration, in some degree of pres 
eflfect, from him who is supreme in nature,, which side 
is of or what part he takes ; a declaration for virtue, j 
against vice. So far, therefore, as a man is true to virl 
to veracity and justice, to equity and charity, and the ri 
of the case, in whatever he is concerned, so far he is on 
side of the divine administration, and cooperates with it ; i 
from hence, to such a man, arises naturally a secret satis 
tion and sense of security, and implicit hope of some'w 
further. And, 

V. This hope is confirmed by the necessary tendencie 
virtue, which, though not of present effect, yet are at prei 
discernible in nature ; and so a^ord an instance of so 
what moral in the essential constitution of it. There u 
the nature of things, a tendency in virtue and vice to 
duce lb" good and bad effects now mentioned, in a grei 
degree than they do in fact produce them. For instai 
good and bad men would be much more rewarded and p 
ished as such, were it not that justice is often artifici 
eluded, that characters are not known, and many ^ 
would thus favor virtue and discourage vice, are hind( 
from doing so by accidental causes. These tendencies 
virtue and vice are obvious with regard to individuals, 
it may require more particularly to be considered, that po 
in a society^ by being under the direction of virtue, natur; 
increases, and has a necessary tendency to prevail over 
posite power, not under the direction of it ; in like mai 
as power, by being under the direction of reason, increa 
and has a tendency to prevail over brute force. There 
several brute creatures of equal, and several of supe 
strength, to that of men ; and possibly the sum of the wl 
stren^^th of brutes may be greater than that of manku 
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It reason ^ves us the advantage and superiority over them, 
Id thus man is the acknowledged governing animal upon 
e earth. Nor is this superiority considered by any as 
cidental ; but as what reason has a tendency, in the na- 
te of the thing, to obtain. And yet, perhaps, difficulties 
ay be raised about the meaning, as well as the truth of 
e assertion, that virtue has the like tendency. 
To obviate these difficulties, let us see more distinctly 
w the case stands with regard to reason, which is so 
\dily acknowledged to have this advantageous tendency. 
ippose, then, two or three men, of the best and most im- 
oved understanding, in a desolate open plain, attacked by 
a times the number of beasts of prey ; would their reason 
cure them the victory in this unequal combat? Power, 
en, though joined with reason, and under its direction, 
mnot be expected to prevail over opposite power, though 
ereiy brutal, unless the one bears some proportion to the 
her. Again, put the imaginary case, that rational and 
ational creatures were of like external shape and man- 
r ; it is certain, before there were opportynities for the first 
distinguish each other, to separate from their adversaries, 
d to form a union among themselves, they might be upon 
level, or, in several respects, upon great disadvantage, 
ough, united, they might be vastly superior ; sii'ce union 
af such efficacy, that ten men, united, might be able to 
Bomplish what ten thousand of the same natural strength 
d understanding, wholly ununited, could not. In this 
se, then, brute force might more than maintain its ground 
Hinst reiison, for want of union among the rational crea- 
res. Or suppose a number of men to land upon an island 
Habited only by wild beasts ; a number of men, who, by 
b regulations of civil government, the inventions of art, 
«1 the experience of some years, could they be preserved 
long, would be really sufficient to subdue the wild beasts, 
i!d to preserve themselves in security from them ; yet a 
pjecture of accidents might give such advantage to the 
cttional animals as that they might at once overpower, 
id even extirpate, the whole species of rational ones. 
pngth of time, then, proper scope and opportunities for rea- 
m to exert itself, may be absolutely necessary to its pre- 
jailing over brute force. Further still ; there are many in- 

f[ic*^8 of brutes succeeding in attempts which they could 
have undertaken, had not their irrational nature render- 
ihem incapable of forseeing the danger of bmcYi ^xv^xcv^x^^ 
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or the (my of passion hindered their attending to it ; 
lh*^re are instances of reason, and real prudence preventii 
men's undertaking what, it hath appeared afterwards, 
might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness. And in r ul 
coniunctures, ignorance and folly, weakness and (Ls( 
may have their advantages. So that rational animals 
not necessarily the superiority over irrational ones ; 
how improbable soever it may be, it is evidently possi^i 
that, in some globes, the latter may be superior. And 
the former wholly at variance and disunited, by false sel 
terest and envy, by treachery and injustice, and consequ 
rage and mahce against each other, whilst the latter w( 
firmly united among themselves by mstinct, this mi^ 
greatly contribute to the introducing such aji inverted 
of things. For every one would consider it as invei 
since reason has, in the nature of it, a tendency to prevl^; 
over brute force, notwithstanding the possibility ii may 
prevail, and the necessity which there is of many cone 
ring circumstances to render it prevalent. 

Now, I say, virtue in a society has a like tendency 
procure superiority and additional power, whether this 
be considered as the means of security from opposite po^ 
or of obtaining other advantages. And it has this ten( 
cy, by rendering public good an object and end to e\ 
member of the society ; by putting every one upon cc 
deration and diligence, recollection and self-goveri 
both in order to see what is the most effectual method, 
also in order to perform their proper part, for obtaining 
preserving it ; by uniting a society within itself, and sO' 
creasing its strength, and, which is particularly to bs 
tioned, uniting it by means of veracity and justice. Fi 
these last are principal bonds of union, so benevolent 
public spirit, undirected, unrestrained by them, is-— n( 
knows what. 

And suppose the invisible world, and the invisible 
sations of Providence, to be in any sort analogous to 
appears ; or, that both together make up one ui 
Bcheme, the two parts of which, the part which we see, I 
Oiat which is beyond our observation, are analogoi 
each oiher ; then, there must be a like natural tendencj 
the derived power, throughout the universe, under the 
tion of virtue, to prevail in general over that which is 
under its direction ; as there is in reason, derived n 
ihe universe, to prevail over brute force. But theiii in 
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the prevalence of virtue, or that it maj actually produce 
lat it has a tendency to produce, the like concurrences 
3 necessary as are to the prevalence of reason. TJiero 
jist be some proportion between the natural power or force 
lioh is, and that which is not, under the direction of vir- 
d • There must be sufficient length of time ; for the corn- 
He success of virtue, as of reason, cannot from the nature 

ihe thing, be otherwise than gradual : there must be, as 
o may speak, a fair iield of trial, a stage large and exten- 
'e enough, proper occasions and opportunities for the vir- 
oils to join together, to exert themselves agamst lawless 
rce, and to reap the fruit of their united labours. Now 
Jeed it is to be hoped, that the disproportion between the 
lod and the bad, ev^jn here on earth, is not so great, but 
ai the former have natural power sufficient to iheir pre 
tiling to a considerable degree, if circumstances would 
irnnit this power to be united. For, much less, very much 
5s power, under the direction of virtue, would prevail over 
uch greater, not under the direction of it. However, good 
en over the face of jhc earth cannot unite ; as for other 
asoiis, -so because they cannot be sufficiently ascertained 

each other's characters. Ard the known course of hu- 
an I hings, the scene we arc now passing through, parti- 
ilarly the shortness of life, denies to virtue its full scope 
s jveral other respects. The natural tendency which 
e have been considering, though real, is hindered from be- 
g carried into effect in the present state, but these hindran- 
is may be removed in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the 
hiristian allusion, is mihtant here, and various untoward 
icidents contribute to its being often overborne ; but it may 
Knbat with greater advantage hereaftei;, and prevail com- 
bcteiy and enjoy its consequent rewards, in some future 
Cites. Neg-lected as it is, perhaps unknown, perhaps des- 
ksed and oppressed here, there may be scenes in eternity, 
Isting enough, and in every other way adapted, to afford it 
r«ufRcient sphere of action, and a sufficient sphere for the 
ifctural consequences of it to follow in fact. If the soul be 
iBtturally immortal, and this state to be a progress towards 
ft futiire one, as childhood is towards mature age, good men 
may naturally unite, not only amongst themselves, but also 

ilh other orders of virtuous creatures, in thai future state. 

W virtue, from the very nature of it, is a principal and 
of uiiion, in some degree, amongst all who are endued 
iti and known to each other ; so &fi xb^x \^7 V\. %. 
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good man cannot but recommend himself to the favor 
protection of all virtuous beings, throughout the whole 
verse, who can be acquainted with his character, and 
any way interpose in his behalf in any part of his durati 
And one might add, that suppose all this advantageous t 
dency of virtue to become effect amongst one or more orders 
creatures, in any distant scenes and periods, and to be s 
by any orders of vicious creatures, throughout the unive 
kingdom of God , this happy effect of virtue -would hav 
tendency, by way of example, and possibly in other wa 
to amend those of them who are capable of amendme: 
and being recovered to a just sense of virtue. If our noti 
of the plan of Providence were enlarged, in any sort pi 
portionable to what late discoveries hgive enlarged our vie 
with respect to the material world, representations of thk 
kind would not appear absurd or extravagant. HoweveVi- 
they are not to be taken as intended for a literal delinftf 
ation of what is in fact the particular scheme of the uni 
verse, which cannot be known without revelation ; foi su] 
positions, are not to be looked on as true, because not incr< 
diblo, but they are mentioned to show, that our find 
wtue to be hindered from procuring to itself such superiorii 
.and advantages, is no objection against its having in t 
essential nature of the thing, a tendency to procure the 
And the suppositions now mentioned do plainly show t 
for they show, that these hindrances are so far from bei 
necessary, that we ourselves can easily conceive how tb 
may be removed in future states, and full scope be gran 
to virtue. And all these advantageous tendencies of it 
to be considered as declarations of God in its favor. Tl 
however, is taking; a pretty large compass ; though it 
certain, that as the material world appears to be, in a 
ner, boundless and immense, there must be some schemt 
Providence vast in proportion to it. 

But let us return to the earth, our habitation, and 
shall see this happy tendency of virtue, by imagining 
Instance not so vast and remote ; by supposing a kingd( 
01 society of men, upon it, perfectly virtuous, for a successic 
of many ages ; to which, if you please, may be given a si 
uation advantageous to universal monarchy. In such 
state there would be no such thing as faction, but men 
the greatest capacity would, of course, all along, have ti 
chief direction of affairs willingly yielded to them, and theij 
would share it among themselves without envy Each 
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would hav^ the part assigned him to which his gen- 
BLS peculiarly adapted ; and others, who had not anj 
guished genius, would be safe, and think themselves 
tiappy, by being under the protection and guidance of 
who had. Public determinations would really be the 

of the united wisdom of the community, and they 
I faithfully be executed by the umted strength of it. 

would in a higher way contribute, but all would in 
way contribute to the public prosperity, and in it eacli 
I enjoy the fruits of his own virtue. And* aa injustice, 
ler by firaud or force, would be unknown among them- 
j, so they would be sufficiently secured from it in their 
bors. For cunning and false self-interest, confedera- 
a injustice, ever slight and accompanied with faction 
itestine treachery ; these, on one hand, would be found 
childish folly and weakness, when set in opposition 
si wisdom, public spirit, union inviolable, and fidelity 
e other, allowing both a sufficient length of years to 
leir force. Add the general influence which such a. 
lom would have over the face of the earth, by way of 
pie particularly, and the reverence which would be 
it. It would plainly be superior to all others, and the 
I must gradually come under its empire ; not by means 
wless violence, but partly by what must be allowed to 
3t conquest, and partly by other kingdoms submitting 
selves voluntarily to it throughout a coursfe of ages, 
laiming its protection, one after another, in successive 
jncies. The head of it would be a universal monarch, 
other sense than any mortal has yet been, and the eas- 
3tyle would be literally applicable to him, that all peo- 
lotions, and languages should serve him. And though 
jd our know^ledge of human nature, and the whole his- 
of mankind, show the impossibility, without some mi* 
lOus interposition, that a number of men here on earth 
unite in one society or government, in th^ fear of God 
universal practice of virtue, and that such a govem- 
: should continue so united for a succession of ages ; 
admitting or supposing this, the effect would be as now 
Ti out. And thus, for instance, the wonderful power 
prosperity promised to the Je\\nsh nation in the Scrip- 
would be, in a great measure, the consequence of 
t is predicatea of them ; that the * people should be all 
;eous and inherit the land forever ;'^ were weto under* 
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stand the latter phrase of a long continuance only, stiffiei 
to give ihings time to work. The predictions of this ki 
for there are many ^)f ihem, cannot come to pass m 
present known course cf nature ; but suppose them co 
to pass, and then the dominion and pre-eminence pron 
must naturally follow/to a very consiilerable degree. 

Consider, now, the general sj^stem of religion ; thatt 
government of the world is uniform, and one, and moial' 
that virtue and right shall finally have the advantage, 
prevail over fraud and lawless force, over the deceits as wi 
as the violence of wickedness, under the conduct of one 
preme Governor ; and from the ol>servations above maiie 
will api^ear, that God has, by our reason, given us to see 
peculiar connexion in the several parts of this scheme, a 
a tendency towards the completion of it, arising out of t 
very nature of virtue ; which tendency is to be considered 
as somewhat moral in the essential constitution of things 
If any one should think all this to be of little importance 
desire hiui to consider what he would think, if vice had, 
sentially and in iis nature, these advantageous -tendenci 
or if virtue had esseniially the direct contrary ones. 

But it may be objected^ that notwithstandhig all th 
natural effects, and these natural tendencies of virtue, y 
things may be now going on throughout the universe, a 
may go o» hereafter, in the same mixed way as here 
present upon earth ; virtue sometimes prosperous, so 
times depressed ; vice sometimes punished, sonictimes su 
cessful. The answer to which is, that it is not the purpoi 
of this chapter, nor of this treatise, properly to prove God' 
perfect moral government over the world, or the tiulh of 
ligion, but to observe what there is in the constitution p 
course of nature to confirm the proper proof of it, siippos 
to be known, and that the weight of the foregoing observ 
tions to this purpose may be thus distinctly proved. Pie 
ure and pain are indeed, to a certain degree, ssiy to a ver 
high degree, distributee! amongst us, without any apparc: 
regard to the merit or demerit of characters. And we 
there nothing else, concerning this matter, discernible in tbil 
constituXion and course of nature, there w^ould be no groundi 
from the constitution and course of nature, to hope or tc 
fear, that men would be rewarded or punished hereafter ao* 
cording to their deserts ; which, however, it is to be remark* 
ed, implies, that even then there would be no ground, from 
t^ppeartdces, to think that vice» upon the whole^ woukl hA?9 
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k€ advantag<3, rather than that virtue ^vonl^l. And thna 
l« j> roof of a fulnre slate of retribuiion woiilH rest upon ilie 
S'jai kiiown argnnients for it : which are, 1 ihiiik, })lainlv 
ri^aru^wcrhblc, nnd would be so, lhoi;gli iheie were no iiddi 
anal cuiifiniia ion oi' iheni from the ihni«rs above insisied 
:i. Bill tJiese things are a very strong confumaiion oi 
tcni : For, 

First J they show that the Author of nature is not indiffer 
at to virtue and vice. They amount to a declaration from 
km, determinate, and not to be evaded, in favor of one, and 
gr,irist the other : such a declaratio.i as there is nothing to 
e set over against, or answer, on the part of vice. So tliat 
^ere a man, laying aside the' proper proof of religion, to 
leteimine from the course of nature only, whether it were 
Qost probable that the righteous or the wicked wpuld have 
he advantage in a future life, there can be no doubt but 
hat he would determine the probability to be, that the for« 
tier would. The course of nature, then, in the view of it 
low given, furnishes us with a real practical proof of the 
•bhgations of religion. 

Secondly^ When, conformably to what religion teaches us, 
5od shall reward and punish virtue and vice, as such, so as 
hat every one shall, upon the whole, have his deserts, this 
listributive justice will not be a thing different m kind^ but 
•uly in degree^ from what we experience in his present gov- 
rn merit. It will be that in effect^ toward which we now see 
► tendency. It will be no more than the completicn of that 
Qoral government, the principles and beginning of which 
kave been shown, beyond all dispute, discernible in the 
ireseni constitution and course of nature. And from hence 
X follows, 

Thirdly^ That as, under the natural government of God, 
>ur experience of those kinds and degrees of happiness and 
nisery, which we do expeiience at present, gives just ground 
;o hope for and to fear higher degrees and other kinds of 
both in a future state, supposing a future state admitted ; so, 
Under his moral government, our experience that virtue and 
trice are, in the manners above-mentioned, actually reward- 
ed and pimished at present, in a certain degree, gives just 
ground to hope and to fear that they may be rewarded and 
punished in a higher degree hereafter. It is acknowledged, 
indeed, that this alone is not sufficient ground to think, that 
they actually will be rewarded and punished in a. higher d^ 
|IM, latber than in a lower : But theni 

4» 
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Lastly^ There is sufficient ground to think so, from tb( 
goml and bad tendencies of virtue and vice. For these tea 
dencies are essential, and founded in the nature of things; 
whereas the hindrances, to their becoming effects are, il 
numberless cases, not necessary, but artificial only. Now, 
it may be much more strongly urged, that these tendencies 
as well as the actual rewards and punishments of virtue ani 
vice, which arise directly out of the nature of things. wJ 
remain hereafter, than that the accidental Linderances d 
them will. And if these hinderances do not remain, thoa 
rewards and punishments cannot but be carried on mud 
further towards the perfection of moral government, i. e. th( 
tendency of virtue and vice *vill become effect ; but when 
or where, or in what particular way, cannot be known a 
all but by revelation. 

Upon the whole, there is a khid of moral government im 
plied in God's natural government; virtue and vice an 
naturally rewarded and punished as beneficial and mis 
chievous to society, and rewarded and punished directly a 
virtue and vice. The notion, then, of a moral scheme O! 
government, is not fictitious, but natural ; for it is «uggesie< 
to our thoughts by the constitution and course of natun 
and the execution of this scheme is actually begun, in th 
instances here mentioned. And these things are to be cor 
sidered as a declaration of the Author of nature, for virtue 
and against vice ; they give a credibiU.y to the suppositioi 
of their being rewarded and punished hereafter, and alsi 
ground to hope and to fear, that they may be rewarded an( 
punished in higher degrees than they are here. And as al 
tliis is confirmed, so the argument for religion, from the con 
stitution and course of nature, is carried on farther, by observ- 
ing, that there are natural tendencies, and, in innumerabL 
cases, only artificial hindrances, to this moral scheme beinj 
carried on much farther towards perfection than it is at pre 
sent. The notion, then, of a moral scheme of govern 
ment, much more perfect than what is seen, is not a ficti 
tious, but a natural notion, for it is suggested to our thought 
by the essential tendencies of virtue and vice. And thes 
tendencies are to be considered as intimation.^, as implici 
promises and threatenings, frofia the Author of nature, o 
much greater rewards and punishments to follow virtue am 
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itVice, than do at present. And, indeed, every natural ten- 
l^ncy, which is to continue, but which is hindered from be- 
fccoming effect by only accidental causes, affords a presump- 
liion, that such tendency will, some time or other, become 
jjpflfect : a presumption in degree proportionable to the length 
i^the duratiori through which such tendency will continue. 
MlhI from these things together arises a real presumption, 
pbat the moral scheme of government established in nature, 
|Wiah be carried on much farther towards perfection here- 
*UEler, and, I think, a presumption that it will be absolutely 
tsompleted. But from these things, joined with the moral 
nature which God has given us, considered as given us by 
lUim, eurises a practical proof*. that it will be completed ; a 
proof from fact, and therefore a distinct one from that which 
It deduced from the eternal and unalterable relatumfi tb0 
S^osss wad unfitness of actions. 

^ 8tetfabBKoof<limwiioiithiiBA)r,clii|pift 



CHAFrER IV. 

Of a State of Probation^ as implying Trial^ Difficulties^ 

Danger. 

Ti!E general doctrine of religion, that our present lif 

a state of pTobalion for a future one, comprehends un 
It. several particular ihinirs, distinct from each other. ] 
the first and most comiuun meaning of ii seems to be, t 
our future interest is now depending, and depending u 
ourselves ; that we have scope and opportunities here 
that good and bad behaviour, wliich God will reward 
punish hereafter ; together with temptations to one, as > 
as inducements of reason to tiie other. And this is, in g: 
measure, the same with savinir, that we are under 
moral government of God> and to givti an account of 
actions to hiui. For the notion of a future account, 
general righteous judgiueni, iuiplies some sort of teiu 
sions to wh.it is wrong, ofherv/ise there wo\dd bo no \\v 
possibility of doing wrong, nor ^'/oiuid foi ju«lgment or 
crimiuaiion. Bat there is this diiference, thai the word 
haii'ii 1.-; more di.->lin(uly and parlicidarly expressive of all 
inenis \o wrong, or dilliculties in adhering uniforirdy to w 
is ngiit, and of the danger of miscarrying by stich tern 
tions, than the words moral government. A stale of pn 
iiou, ihen, as thus particularly imply iiig in it trial, dilTiculi 
aiifl ilanger, may require to be considered dislinctlj^ by it; 
And as the moral government of God, which relic 
teaches us, implies, that we are in a state of trial with reg 
to a future world ; so also his natural government ovei 
hiipli.:;s, that we are in a stare of trial, in a like sense, \\ 
regard lo the present world. Naiiu-al government, by 
wards and punishments, as much implies natural trial 
moral government does moral trial. The natural gov< 
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nl of God here meant,* consists in his annexing pleasure 
some actions, and pain to others, which are in our power 
do or forbear, and in giving us notice of such appoint- 
'ni beforehand. This necessarily implies, that he has 
ule our happiness and misery, or our interest, to depend 
part upon ouj twelves. And t^o far as men have tempta- 
ns to any cour.^^e of action, which will probably occasion 
Mil greater teusporal inconvenience and uneasiness than 
isKiction, so far their temporal interest is in danger from 
MQst^ives, or they are in a state of trial with respect to it. 
)\v, people often blame others, and even themselves, for 
nr misconduct in their temporal concerns. And we find 
mv are greatly wanting to themselves, and miss of that 
iiiral happiness which they might have obtained in the 
^-ent life ; perhaps every one does in some degree. But 
my run themselves into great inconvenience, and into ex- 
11 lo di.stress and misery, not through incapacity of know- 
r better, and doing belter for themselves, which would be 
liiiig to the present purpose, but through their own fault. 
i(! thece things necessarilj' imply temptation, and danger 
iiiiscarrying, in a greater or less degree, with respect to 
r worldly interest or happiness. Every one, too, without 
\ in<^ religion in his thoughts, speaks of the hazards which 
ung people run upon their setting out in the world ; haz- 
Is from oiher causes, than merely their ignorance, and 
avoidable accidents. And some courses of vice, at least, 
ing coniraiy to men's worldly interest or good, temptations 
these must at the same time be temptations to forego our 
\-*riit and our future interest. Thus, in our natural or 
iiporal capacity, we are in a state of trial, i. e. of difficulty 
d danger, analogous or like to our moral and religious 
al. 

Tliis will more distinctly appear to any one, wh(^ thinka 
worth while, more distinctly, to consider what it is which 
nstitutes our trial in both capacities, and to observe how 
mkind behave under it. 

And that which constitutes this our trial, in both these 
pacities, must be somewhat either in our external circum- 
mccs, or in our nature. For, on the one hand, persons 
ly be betrayed into wrong behaviour upon surprise, or 
ercome upon any other very singular and extraordinary 

• Chap. 2. 
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external occasions, who would, otherwise, have preserved |; 
their character of prudence and of virtue ; in which cases, 
every one, in speaking of the wrong behaviour of these per- 
sons, would impute it to such particular external circum- 
stances. And, on the other hand, men who have contracted 
habits of vice and folly of any kind, or have some particu- 
lar passions in excess, will seek opportunities, and, as it 
were, go out of their way, to gratify themselves in these 
respects, at the expense of their wisdom and their virtue ; 
led to it, as every one would say, not by external tempta- 
tions, but by such habits and passions. And the account 
of this last case is, that particular passions are no more co- 
incident with prudence, or that reasonable self-love, the end 
of which is our worldly interest, than they are with the prin- 
ciple of virtue and religion, but often draw contrary ways 
to one as well as to the other ; and so such particular pas- 
sions are as much temptations to act imprudently with re 
gard to our worldly interest, as to evct viciously * However 
as when we say, men are misled by eternal circumstances of 
temptation, it cannot but be understood, that there is some- 
what within themselves, to render those circumstances 
temptations, or .to render them susceptible of impressions 
from them ; so, when we say, they are misled by passions, 
it is always supposed, that there are occasions, circum- 
stances, and objects, exciting these passions, and affording 
means for gratifying them. And, therefore, temptations 
from within, and from without, coincide, and mutually imply 
each other. Now, the several external objects of the appe- 
tites, passions, and affections, being present to the senses, or 
offering themselves to the mind,, and so exciting emotions 
suitable to their nature, not only in cases where they can 
be gratified consistently with innocence and prudence, but 
also in cases where they cannot, and . yet can be gratifi- 
ed imprudently and viciously ; this as really puts them in 
danger of voluntarily foregoing their present interest or 
good, as their future, and as really renders self-denial neces- 
sary to secure one as the other ; i. e. we are in a like state 
of trial with respect to both, by the very same passions, ex- 
cited by the very same- means. Thus, mankind having a 
temporal interest depending upon themselves, and a prudent 
course of behaviour being necessary to secure it, passions 

* See SermoxM preached at the Rolls, 1726, dd Ed. 20& d«. Pn£ p. 
SS^te. S«m.p.81, Ac. 
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inordinately excited, whether by means of example or by 
any other external circumstance, towards such objects, a« 
such times, or in surh degrees, as that thoy cannot be grati- 
6ed consisiently with worldly prudence, are temptations 
dangerous, and too often successful temptations, to forego a 
greater temporal good for a less ; i. e. to forego what is, upon 
the whole, our temporal interest, for the sake of a present 
gratification. This is a description of our state of trial in 
our temporal capacity. Substitute now the word future for 
temporal^ and viriue (or prudence^ and it will be just as proper 
a description of our state of trial in our religious capacity , 
«o analogous are they to each other. 

If, from consideration of this our like state of trial in both 
capacities, we go on to observe farther, how mankind be- 
have under it, we shall find there are some who have so 
little sense of it, that they scarce look beyond the passing 
day ; they are so taken up with present gratifications, as to 
have, in a manner, no feeling of consequences, no regard to 
their future ease or fortune in this life, any more than to their 
happiness in another. Some appear to be blinded and de- 
ceived by inordinate passion, in their worldly concerns, as 
much as in religion. Others are, not deceived, but, as it 
were, forcibly carried away, by the like passions, against 
their better judgment, and feeble resolutions, too, of acting 
better. And there are men, and truly they are not a few, 
who shamelessly avow, not their interests, but their mero 
will and pleasure, to be their law of life ; and who, in open 
defiance of every thing that is reasonable, will go on in a 
course of vicious extra vaganct>, foreseeing, with no remorse 
and little fear, that it will be their temporal ruin ; and some 
of them, under the apprehension of the consequences of 
wickedness in another state : and, to speak in the most 
moderate way, human creatures are not only continuallfr lia- 
ble to go wrong voluntarily, but we see likewise that they 
often actually do so, with respect to their temporal interests, 
as well as with respect to religion. 

Thus, our difficulties and dangers, or our trials in out 
temporal and our religious capacity, as they proceed from 
the same causes, and have the same effect upon men's 
beha viour, are evidently analogous, and of the same kind. 

It may be added, that as the difficulties and dangers of 
miscarrying in our reUgious state of trial are greatly in- 
creased, and, one is ready to think, in a manner whoUy 
made, by the ill-behaviour of others : by a wrong education, 
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wrong in a moral sense, sometimes positively vicious ; bj 
general bad example ; by the dishonest artifices which are 
got into business of all kinds ; and, in very many parts of 
the world, by rehgion being corrupted Jnto superstitions 
which indulge men in theii' vices ; so, in hke manner, ihn 
diflSculties of' conducting ourselves prudently in respect lu 
our present interests, and our danger of being led aside from 
pursuing it, are greatly increased by a foolish education, and, 
after we come to mature age, by the extravagance and 
carelessness of ofhers, whom we have intercourse with; 
and by mistaken notions, very generally prevalent, and ta- 
ken up from common opinion, concerning temporal happi- 
ness, and wherein it consists. And persons, by their own 
negligence and folly in their temporal affairs, no less than 
by a course of vice, bring themselves into new difficulties, 
and, by habits of indulgence, become less qualified to go 
through them ; and one irregularity after another embar- 
rasses things to such a degree, that they know not where- 
about they are, and often makes the path of conduct so in- 
tricate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it out ; diffi- 
cult even to determine what is the prudent or the moral part. 
Thus, for instance, wrong behaviour in one stage of life. 
yoiJith ; wrong, I mean, considering ourselves only in oui 
temporal capacity, without taking in rehgion ; this, in sev- 
eral ways, increases the difficulties of right behaviour in 
mature age ; i. e. puts us into a more disadvantageous state 
of trial in our temporal capacity. 

We are an inferior part of the creation of God. There 
are natural appearances of our being in a state of degra- 
dation ;* and we certainly are in a condition which does 
not seerrij by any means, the most advantageous we could 
imagine or desire, either in our natural or moral capacity, for 
securing either our present or future interest. However, 
this condition, low, and careful, and uncertain as it i?, docs 
not afford any just ground of complaint : For, as men maj 
manage their temporal affairs with prudence, and so pasi 
their days here on earth in tolerable ease and satisfaction, bj 
a moderate degree of care ; so, likewise, with regard to reli- 
gion, there is no more required than what they are w all able 
to do, and what they must be greatly wanting to themselves 
if they neglect. And for persons to have that put upon 
them which they are well able to go through, and no more^ 

• Put S8, ChBiL & 
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'ffe na*"rally consider as an equitable thing, supposing it 
done by proper authority. Nor have we any luore reason to 
complain of ii, with regard lo the Author of nature, than 
of hi.^ not liuving given us other advantages, belonging lo 
other orders of creatures. 

But I he thing here nisisted upon is, that the state of trial 
which religion teaches us we are in, is rendered credi- 
ble, by its being throughout uniform and of a piece 
with the general conduct of Providence towards us, in 
all other respects within the compass of our knowledge. 
lnd(»ed, if mankind, considered in their natuial capacity 
as mhabiiants of this world only, found themselves, from 
iheii' birth to their death in a settled state of security 
and happiness, without any solicitude or thought of 
Uieir own ; or, if iliey were in no danger of being brought 
in:o inconveuicuc'.':^ and distress bj' carelessness, or the fi/lly 
of passion, through bad example, the treachery of others, 
or the decinifnl appearances of things ; were this our natur- 
al condiiion, ih( n it n.ighl seem strange, and be some pre- 
siimpiion against the truth of religion, that it represents our 
future and more general interest, as not secure of course, 
but as depending ii])on our behaviour and requiring recollec- 
tion and stlf-government lo obtain it. For it might be al- 
leged, * What 3'ou say is our condition in one respect, is not 
in any wise of a i:ort with what we find, by experience, our 
condition is in anotnor. Our whole present interest is secur- 
ed to our hands, without ixny solicitude of ours, and why 
should not our future interest, if we have any such, be so 
too T But since, on the contrary, thought and considera- 
tion, the voluntary denying ourselves many things which 
we desire, and a course of behaviour far from being always 
agreeable to us, are absolutely necessary to our acting even 
a conimon decent, and common nrudent part, so as to pass 
with an}' satisfaction throug>- ./le present world, and be re- 
ceived upon any tolerable good terms in it ; since this is the 
case, all presumption against self-denial and attention being 
necessary to seciu*e our highest interest, is removed. Had 
We not experience, it might, perhaps, speciously be urged, 
that it is improbable any ihingof hazard and danger should 
bp put. upon us by an infmite Being, when every thing 
A'hich w hazard and danger in otu- manner of conception, 
And wdl end in error, conliision, and misery, is now already 
certain in his foreknowledge. And, indeed, why any thhig 
of iiazard and danger shoiiM be put upon such Ix^il cil^^\.mv» 
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we are, may well be thought a difficulty in speculation; 
and cannot but be so, till we know the whole, or, however, 
much more of the case. But still the constitution of nature 
is aft it is. Our happiness and misery are trusted to oui 
conduct, and made to depend upon it. Somewhat, and, in 
many circumstances, a great deal too, is put upon us, either to 
do, or to suffer, as we choose. And all the various miseries 
of life, which people bring upon themselves by negligence 
and folly, and might have avoided by proper care, are in- 
stances of this ; which miseries axe, beforehand, just as con- 
tingent and undetermined as their conduct, and left to be 
determined by it. 

These observations are an answer to the objections 
against the credibility of a state of trial, as implying temjv 
tations, and real danger of miscarrying with regard to our 
general interest, under the moral government of God ; and 
they show, that, if we are at all to be considered in such a 
capacity, and as having such an interest, the general analo- 
gy of Providence must lead us to apprehend ourselves in 
danger of miscarrying, in different degrees, as to this inter- 
est, by our neglecting to act the proper part belonging to ua 
in that capacity. For we have a present interest, under 
the government of God which we experience here upon 
earth. And this interest, as it is not forced upon us, so nei- 
ther is it offered to our acceptance, but to oiu: acquisition j 
in such sort, as that we are in danger of missing it, bj 
means of temptations to neglect or act contrary to it ; and 
without attention and self-denial, must and do miss of it. It 
}s then perfectly credible, that this may be our case with 
respect to that chief and final good which religion proposes 
tons. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of a &tatt of Probation^ as intended for Moral Disciplvu wnd 

Improvement. 

From the consideration of our being in a probaiion-state, 
of so much difficulty and hazard, naturally arises the ques- 
tion, how v/e came to be placed in it ? But such a general 
inquiry as this would be found involved in insuperable diflSi- 
culties. For, though some of these difficulties woiild be 
lessened by observing, that all wickedness, is voluntary, as 
is implied in its very notion, and that many of the miseries of 
life have apparent good effects, yet when we consider other 
circumstances belonging to both, and what must be the con- 
sequence of the former in a life to come, it cannot but be 
acknowledged plain folly and presumption, to pretend to 
give an account of the whole reasons of this matter ; the 
whole reasons of our being alloted a condition, out of which 
so much wickedness and misery, so circumstanced, would 
in fact arise. Whether it be not beyond our faculties, 
not only to find out, but even to understand, the whole ac- 
count of this ; or, though we should be supposed capable of 
imderstanding it, yet, whether it would be of service or pre- 
judice to us to be informed of it, is impossible to say. But 
£8 our present condition can in no wise be shown inconsis- 
tent with the perfect moral government of God ; so reli- 
gion teaches us we are placed in it, that we might qualify 
ourselves, by the practice of virtue, for another state, which 
is to follow it. And this, though but a partial answer, a 
very partial one indeed, to the inquiry now mentioned, yet 
is a more satisfactory answer to another, which is of real, 
and of the utmost importance to us to have answered — the 
inquiry, What is our business here ? ITie known end, then, 
why we are placed in*a state of so much affliction^ luuaxdiv 
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and diffipulty, is, our improvement in virtue and piety, aa 
the requisite qualification for a futiore state of security iind 
happiness. 

Now, the beginning of life, considered as an education for 
mature age in the present world, appears plainly, at first 
sight, analogous to this our trial for a future one ; the for- 
mer being, in our temporal capacity, what the latter is m 
our religious capacity. But some observations common to 
both of them, and a more distinct consideration of each, will 
more distinctly show the extent and force of the analogy be- 
tween them ; and the Credibility, which arises from hence, 
as well as from the nature of the thing, that the present 
life was intended to be a state of discipline for a future on^. 

I. Every species of creature is, we see, designed for a 
particular way of life, to which the nature, the capacities, 
temper, and qualifications of each species, are as necessary 
as their external circumstances. Both come into the no- 
tion of such state, or particular way of life, and are constiiu 
ent parts of it. Change a man's capacities or character lo 
the degree in which it is conceivable they may be changed, 
and he would be altogether incapable of a human course of 
Hfe and human happiness ; as incapable, as if, his nature con- 
tinuing unchanged, he were placed in a world where he 
had no sphere of action, nor any objects to answer his appe- 
tites, passions, and affections of any sort. One thing is set 
over against another, as an ancient writer expresses it. Our 
nature corresponds to our external condition. Wiihout this 
correspondence, there would be no possibility of any such 
thing as human life and human happiness ; which life and 
happiness are, therefore, a result from our nature and condi- 
tion jointly ; meaning by human life, not living in the hter- 
al sense, but the whole complex notion commonly under- 
stood by those words. So that, without determining what 
will be the employment and happiness, the particular 
life of good men hereafter, there must be some determinate 
capacities, some necessary character and qualifications, 
without which persons cannot but be utterly incapable of it ; 
in like manner as there must be some, without which men 
would be incapable of their present state of life. Now, 

II. The constitution of human creatures, and indeed of 
all creatures which come under our notice, is such, as that 
they are capable of naturally becoming qualified for statea 
of life, for which they were once wholly unquahfied. In 
iniagination we may indeed conceive of creatures, as inca^ 
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pable of having any of their faculties naturally enlarged, or 
as being unable naturally to acquire any new qualifipations ; 
but the faculties of every species known to us are made for 
enlargement, for acquirements of experience and liabits. 
We find ourselves, in parliculajr, endued with capacities, not 
only of perceiving ideas, and of knowledge or perceiving 
truth, but also of storing up our ideas and knowledge by 
memory. We are capable, not only of acting, and of hav- 
ing different momentary impressions made upon us, but of 
gettmg a new facility in any kind of action, and of settled 
altera' ions in our temper or c4iaracter. The power of the 
two last is the power of habits. But neither the perception 
of ideas, nor knowledge ot any sort, are habits, though ab- 
solutely necessary to the forming of them. However, ap- 
prehension, reason, memory, which are the capacities of 
acquiring knowledge, are greatly improved by exercise. 
Whether the word habit is applicable to all these improve- 
ments, and, in particular, how far the powers of memory and 
of habits may be powers of the same nature, I shall not in- 
quire. But that perceptions come into our minds readily 
and of course, by means of their having been there before, 
seems a thing of the same sort, as readiness in any particu- 
lar kind of action, proceeding from being accustomed to it. 
And aptness to recollect practical observations of service in 
our conduct, is plainly habit in many cases. There are 
habits of perception and habits of action. An instance 
of the former, is our constant and even involuntarj' readi- 
ness in correcting the impressions of our sight concerning 
magnitudes and distances, so as to substitute judgment in 
the room of sensation, imperceptibly to ourselves. And it 
seems as if all other associations of ideas, not naturally con- 
nected, might be called passive habits, as properly as our 
readiness in understanding languages upon sight, or hearing 
of words. And our readiness in speaking and writing them 
is an instance of the latter, of active habits. For distinct- 
ness, we may consider habits as belonging to the body, 
or ihemind, and the latter will be explained by the form.er. 
Under the former are comprehended all bodily activities or 
moticns, whether graceful or unbecoming, which are o'\\4ng 
to use ; under the latter, general habits of life and conduct, 
such as those of obedience and submission to authority, or 
to any particular person ; those of veracity, justice, and 
charity : those of attention, industry, self-government, envy, 
revenge And habits of this latter kind se^ca ^vodvic^^ 
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repeated acts, as "well as the former. And in like manner 
as habits belonging to the body are produced by externa 
acts, so habits of the mind are produced by the exertions oi 
inward practical principles ; i. e.^ by carrying them into act 
or acting upon them, the principles of obedience, of veraci 
ty, justice, and charity. Nor can those habits be formed bj 
any external course of action, otherwise than as it proceed* 
from these principles ; because it is only these inward princi 
pies exerted, which are strictly acts of obedience, of veracity 
of justice, and of charity. So, likewise, habits of attention, in 
dustry, self-government, are, in the same manner, acquirec 
by exercise ; and habits of envy and revenge by indulgence, 
whether in outward act or in thought and intention i. e. in- 
ward act ; for such intention is an act. Resolutions to 
do well are properly acts : and endeavouring to enforce 
upon our own rninds a practical sense of virtue, or to beget in 
others that practical sense of it which a man really haa 
himself, is a virtuous act. All these, therefore, may and will 
contribute towards forming good habits. But, going over 
the theory of virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, and draw- 
ing fine pictures nf it, this is so far from necessarily or cer- 
tainly conducing to form a habit of it in him who thus em- 
ploys himself, that it may harden the mind in a contrary 
course, and render it gradually more insensible, i. e. form 
a habit of insensibility to all moral considerations. For, 
from our very faculty of habits, passive impressions, by being 
repeated, grow weaker. Thoughts, by often passing through 
the mind, are felt less sensibly ; being accustomed to danger, 
begets intrepidity, i. e. lessens fear ; to distress, lessens the 
passion of pity ; to instances of others' mortahty, lessens 
the sensible apprehension of our own. And from these two 
observations together, that practical habits are formed and 
strengthened by repeated acts, and that passive impressions 
grow weaker by being repeated upon us, it must follow, 
that active habits may be gradually forming and strength- 
ening, by a course of acting upon such and such motives 
and excitements, whilst these motives and excitements, 
themselves are, by proportionable degrees, growing less sen- 
sible ; t. e. are continually less and less sensibly felt, even 
as the active habits strengthen. And experience confirms 
this ; for active principles, at the very time that they are 
less lively in perception than they were, are found to be 
some how wrought more thoroughly into the temper and* 
fJiaracter^ and become more efiectual in influencing our 
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practice. The three things just menlioned may afford in- 
Btanccs of it. Perception of danger is a natural excitement 
of passive fear, and active caution ; and, by being inured to 
danger, habits of the latter are gradually wrought, at tne 
game time that the former gradually lessens. Perception 
of distress in others is a natural excitement, passively to 
pity, and actively to relieve it ; but let a man set himself to 
attend to, inquire out, and relieve distressed persons, and he 
cannot but grow less and less sensibly affected with the va^ 
rious miseries of life, with which he must become acquain- 
ted ; when yet, at the same time, benevolence, considered 
not as a passion, but as a practical principal of action, will 
strengthen; and, whilst he passively compassionates the 
distressed less, he will acquire a greater aptitude actively to 
assist and befriend them. So also at the same time that the 
daily instances of men's dying around us give us daily a 
less sensible passive feeling or apprehension of our own 
mortality, such instances greatly contribute to the strength- 
ening a practical regard to it in serious men ; i. e. to forming 
a habit of acting with a constant view to it. And this 
seems again further to show, that passive impressions made 
upon our minds by admonition, experience, example, though 
they may have a remote efficacy, and a very great one, to- 
wards forming active habits, yet can have this efficacy no 
otherwise than by inducing us to such a course of action ; 
and that it is, not being affected so and so, but acting, which 
forms those habits ; only it must be always remembered, 
that real endeavours to enforce good impressions upon our- 
selves, are a species of virtuous action. Nor do we. know 
how far it is possible, in the nature of things, that effects 
should be wrought in us at once equivalent to habits, i, e, 
what is wrought by use and exercise. However, the thing 
insisted upon is, not what may be possible, but what is in fact 
the appointment of nature, which is, that active habits are 
to be formed by exercise. Their progress may be so gradu- 
al as to be imperceptible of its steps ; it may be hard to ex- 
la, plain the faculty by which we are capable of habits, through- 
n- out its several parts, and to trace it up to its original, so aa 
n to distinguish it from all others in our mind ; and it seems as 
s [ if contrary effects were to be ascribed to it. But the thing 
in general, that our nature is formed to yield, in ^ome such 
manner as this, to use and exercise, is matter of certain ex* 
pwience. 
ThiiB, by agcustoming ourselves to any co>x»^ c>i Wi>k8cv 
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we get an aptness to go on, a facility, readiness, and otten 
pleasure in it. The inclinations which rendered us averse 
to it grow weaker ; the difficulties in it, not only the im- 
aginary, but the real ones, lessen ; the reasons for it ofFei 
themselves of course to our thoughts upon all occasions ; 
and the least glimpse of them is sufficient to make us go 
on in a course of action to which we have been accustomed. 
And practical principles appear to grow stronger absolutely 
in themselves, by exercise, as well as relatively, with regard 
to contrary principles ; which, by being accustomed to sub 
mit, do so habitually, and of course. And' thus a new cha- 
racter, in several respects, may be formed ; and many habi« 
tudes of life, not given by nature, but which nature directs 
us to acquhe. 

III. Indeed we maybe assured, that we should never have 
had these capacities of improving by experience, acquired 
knowledge and habits, had th^y not been necessary, and in- 
tended to be made use of And, accordingly, we find them 
BO necessary, and so much intended, that without them we 
should be utterly incapable of that which was the end,, for 
which we were made, considered in our temporal capacity 
only ; the employments and satisfactions of our mature 
state of life. 

Natiu'e does in no wise qualify us wholly, much less at 
once, for this mature state of hfe. Even maturity of under- 
standing and bodily strength are not only anived to gradu- 
ally, but are also very much owing to the continued exer- 
cise of our powers of body and mind from infancy. But if 
we suppose a person brought into the world with both thg^ 
in maturity, as far as this is conceivable, he would plainly 
at first be as unqualified for the human life of mature age, ai 
an idiot. He would be in a manner distracted with astOD' 
ishment, and apprehension, and curiosity, and suspense; 
nor can one guess how long it would be before he would be 
familiarized to himself, and the objects about him, enough 
even to set himself to any thing. It may be questioned 
too, whether the natural information of his sight and hear 
ing would be of any manner of use at all to him in acting, 
before experience. And it seems that men would be strango 
y headstrong and self-willed, and disposed to exert them- 
gnlves with an impetuosity Vhich would render society in- 
supportable, and the living in it impracticable, were it not 
for some acquired moderation and self-government, some 
aptitude and readiness in restraining themselves^ and eatk 
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Dealing their sense d" things. Want of every thing of this 
kind which is learned, would render a man as incapable of 
society as want of language would; or as his natural 
ignorance of any of the particular employments of life, would 
render him incapable of providing himself with the com- 
mon conveniences or supplying the necessary wants of it. 
In these respects, and probably in many more, of which we 
have no particular notion, mankind is left by nature an un- 
fcrmed, unfinished creature, utterly deficient and unqualified, 
before the acquirement of knowledge, experience, and 
habits, for that mature state of life, which was the end of 
his creation, considering him as related only to this world. 

But then, as nature has endued us with a power of sup- 
plying those deficiencies, by acquired knowledge, experi- 
ence, and habits ; eo, likewise, we are placed in a condition, 
in infancy, childhood, and youth, fitted for it ; fitted for our 
acquiring those qualifications of all sorts, which we stand 
in need of in mature age. Hence children, from thpir very 
birth, are daily growing acquainted with the objects about 
them, with the scene in which they are placed, and to have 
a future part ; and learning somewhat or other, necessary 
to the performance of it. The subordinations, to which 
tboy are accustomed in domestic life, teach them self-gov- 
eniment in common behaviour abroad, and prepare them for 
subjection and obedience to civil authority. What passes 
before their eyes, and daily happens to them, gives them ex- 
perience, caution against treachery and deceit, together with 
numberless little rules of action and conduct, wliich we could 
not hve without, and which are learned so insensibly and so 
perfectly, as to be mistaken perhaps for instinct ; though they 
are the effect of long experience and exercise : as much so as 
: language, or knowledge in particular business, or the qualifi- 
; cations and behaviour belonging to the several ranks andpro- 
fes3ioris. Thus, the beginning of our days is adapted to be, 
: and is, a state of education in the theory and practice of 
^ mature life. We are much assisted in it by example, in- 
j Btruction, and the care of others ; but a great deal is left to 
^ ourselves to do. And of this, as part is done easily and of 
r course, so part requires diligence and care, the voluntary 
I foregoing many things which we desire, and setting om- 
Belves to what we should have no inclination to, but for the 
necessity or expedience of it. For that labor and industry 
which the station of so many absolutely requires, they would 
be greatly unqualified for in maturity, as those in other star 

5 
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lions would be for any other sorts of application, if boih 
not accustomed to them in their youth. And accordi 
persons behave themselves, in the general education ' 
all go through, and in the particular ones adapted to 
.cular employments, their character is formed, and mai 
pear ; they recommend themselves more or less \ an 
capable ofj and placed in, different stations in the soci 
mankind. 

The former part of life, then, is to be considered as £ 
portant opportunity, which nature puts into our handj 
•which, when lost, is not to be recovered. And our 
placed in a state of discipline throughout this Hfe, for ai 
world, is a providential disposition of things, exactly c 
tame kind as our being placed in a state of discipline d 
childhood, for mature age. Our condition in both ret 
is uniform and of a piece, and comprehended under on 
the same general law of nature. 

And if we are not able at all to discern, how or in 
way the present life could be our preparation for an 
this would be no objection against the credibility of its 
so. For we do not discern how food and sleep cont 
to the growth of the body, nor could have any though 
they would, before we had experience. Nor do chfld: 
all think, on the one hand, that the sports and excrcis 
which they are so much addicted, contribute to their 1 
and growth ; nor, on the other, of the necessit3/»which 
b for their being restrained in them ; nor are they ca 
of understanding tho use of many parts of discipline, -' 
nevertheless they must be made to go through, in on 
qualify them for the business of mature age. Were vi 
able, then, to discover in what respect the present life 
form us for a future one, yet nothing would be mor< 
posible than that it might, in some respects or other, fro 
general analogy of Providence. And this, for aught 
might reasonably be said, even though we should not 
in the consideration of God's moral government o/c 
world. But, 

IV. Take in this consideration, and consequently 
the character of virtue and piety is a necessary qualifi< 
for the future state, and then we may distinctly see 
and in what respects, the present Ufe may be a prcparati 
it ; since we loantj and are capable of improvement in thoi 
actCTf by moral and religious habits ; and the present life 
to be a state of discipline for such improvement ; in like mj 
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. we have already observed, how, and in what respects, 
fancy, childhood, and j'^outh, are a necessary preparation, 
id a natural state of discipline, for mature age. 
Nothing which we at present see would lead us to the 
lought of a solitary inactive state hereafter, but, if wejudge 
; all from the analogy of nature, we must suppose, accord- 
^ to the Scripture account of i*, that it will be a communi- 
^ And there is no shadow of any thing unreasonable in 
mceiving, though there be no analogy for it, that this com- 
lUiity will be, as the Scripture represents it, under the 
ore immediate, or, if such an expression may be used, the 
ore sensible government of God. Nor is our ignorance, 
hat will be the employments of this happy community, 
)r our consequent ignorance, what particular scope or oc- 
Lsion there will be for the exercise of veracity, justice, and 
larity, amongst the members of it with regard to each 
her, any proof that there will be no sphere of exercise for 
lOse virtues. JMuch less, if that were possible, is our igno- 
nce any proof that there will be no occasion for that frame 
' mind, or character, which is formed by the daily practice 
' those particular virtues here, and which is a result from 
This at least must be owned in general, that as the go- 
jrnment established in the universe is moral, the character 
* virtue and piety must, in some way or other, be the con- 
tion of our happiness, or the qualification for it. 
Now, from what is above observed concerning our natu- 
.1 power of habits, it is easy to see, that we are capable of 
oral improvement by discipline. And how greatly we 
ant it, need not be proved to any one who is acquainted 
ith the great wickedness of mankind, or even with those 
iperfections which the best are conscious of. But it is not 
jrhaps distinctly attended to by every one, that the occa- 
3ns which human creatures have for discipline, to improve 
them this character of virtue and piety, is to be traced up 
gher than to excess in the passions, by indulgence and 
ibits of vice. Mankind, and perhaps all finite creatiures, 
>m the very constitution of their nature, before habits of 
flue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating from what is 
^ht, and therefore stand in need of virtuous habits for a se« 
irity against this danger. For, together with the general 
incipal of moral understanding, we have in our inward 
ime various affections towards particular external objects, 
iiese affections are naturally, and of right, subject to tha 
»yenunent of the moral princiole, aa lo lll^ 0QC^i\^t^ a^^sq^ 
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which they may be gratified, as to the times, degrees, and 
manner, in which the objects of them may be pursued ; but 
then tlje principle of virtue can neither excite them, nor pre- 
vent their being excited. On the contrary, they are natu? 
rally felt, when the objects of them are present to thc^nind, 
not only before all consideration w'hether they can be ob* 
tained by lawful means, but after it is found they cannot. 
I^or the natural objects of affection continue so ; the neces- 
saries, conveniences, and pleasures of life, remain naturally 
desirable, though they cannot be obtained innocently ; nay, 
though they cannot possibly be obtained at all. And when 
the objects of any affection whatever cannot be obtained 
without unlawful means, but may be obtained by them, such 
affection, though its being excited, and its continuing some 
time in the mind, be as innocent as it is natural and necessa-f^j 
ry, yet cannot but be conceived to have a tendency to in- r 
cline persons to venture upon such unlawful means, and^^ 
therefore must be conceived as putting them in some danger — 
of it. Now, what is the general security against this dan- 
ger, against their actually deviating from right? as the 
danger is, so also must the security be, from within, from the 
practical principle of virtue.* And the strengthening or 
improving this principle, considered as practical, or as a 
principle of action, will lessen the danger or increase the se- 
curity against it. And this moral principle is capable of 
improvement, by proper disciphne and exercise ; by recot 
lecting the practical impressions which example and expe* 
rience have made upon us ; and, instead of following humor 
and mere inclination, by continually attending to the equity 
and right of the case, in whatever we are engaged, be it is 

* It may be thought that a sense of interest would as effectually restnui 
creatures from doing wrong. But if by a sense of interest is meant, I 
speculative conviction or belief that such and sucA indulgence would oca 
sion them greater uneasiness, upop the whole, than satbiaction, it is con* 
txary to present experience to say. that this sense of interest is sufficient to 
rsstrain them from thus indulging themselves. And if by a sense qf «!• 
ierest is meant, a practical regard to what is upon the whole our happi* 
jiess, this is not only coincident with the principle of virtue or moral recti- 
tude, but is 4, part of the idea itself. And it is evident this reasonable weit 
love wants to be improved, as really as aqy principle in our nature. f\DC 
we daily see it overmatched, not only by the more boisterons paBBiofm, bat 
by curiosity, shame, love of imitation, by any thing, even indMence : esp^ 
eudly if the interest, the temporal interest, suppose, which is the ena ci 
such self-love, be at a distance. So greatly are proili^tp men mistekei^ 
when they affirm they are wholly governed by inter^edncss and seif-Jofe 
And flohttle cause is there for moralists to «iiafti«^im tbiA piinciplei 
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ater oi less matters, and accustoming ourselves always 
ici upcn it, as being itself the just and natural motive ol 
ion ; and as this moral course of behaviour must neces- 
ilj, under divine government, be our final interest. Thus 
principle of virtue^ improved into a hahit^ of tphich improve- 
U we are thus capabte^ will plainly he^ in proportion to tha 
mgth of itj a security against the danger which finite crta- 
jfi' are »«, from the very nature of propension^ or particular 
\ctions. This way of putting the matter supposes parti- 
ax affections to remain in a future state, which it is scarce 
sible to avoid supposing. And if they do, we clearly 
, that acquired habits of virtue and self-government may 
necessary for the regulation of them. However, though 

were not distinctly to lake in this supposition, but to 
ak only in general, the thing really comes to the same. 
• habits of virtue, thus acquired hy discipline, are improve- 
tit in virtue ; and improvement in virtue must be advance- 
Lit in happiness, if the government of the universe be moral. 
Trom these things wo may observe, and it will farther 
w this our natural and original need of being improved 
disciphne, how it cohies to pass, that creatures, made up- 
It, fall ; and that those who preserve their uprightness, 
so doing, raise themselves to a more secure state of vir 
. To say that the former is accounted for by ihenaiure 
liberty, is to say no more than that an event's actually 
ipcuing is acccunted for by a mere possibiUty of its hap- 
ing. ^But it seems distinctly conceiv able from the very 
uie of particular aflfections or propensions. For, sup- 
e creatm'es intended for such a particular state of life, 
which such propensions were necessary ; suppose them 
lied with such propensions, together with moral under- 
riding, as well including a practical sense of virtue as a 
culaiive perception of it ; and that all these several priii- 
es, both natural and moral, forming an inward consiuu • 
I of mind, were in the most exact proportion possible, i. e. 
a proportion the most exactly adapted to their iniende.] 
,c of life ; such creatures would be made uprighi. ur fan;'.- 
perfect. Now, particular propensions, fioni tip ir vciy 
ure,must be fel*, the objects of ihem being pre.-eii'.,:lioJi^::: 
y cannot oe gratified at all, or not wi h ihe alio v. ii:.c»r of 

moicil principle. But if they can be gratified ^vi:ljo'.i 
lUowance, or by contradicting it, then they must bo con- 
'ed to have some tendency, in how low a degree soever, 

some tendency, to induce persons to such. Cocbiddea 
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gratification. This tendency, in some one particiilar pro^ 
pension, may be increased, by the greater frequenrj' of oc* J 
casions naturally exciting it, than of occasions exciting 
others. The least voluntary indulgence in forbidden cir- 
cumstances, though but in thought, will increase this wrong 
tendency, and may increase it further, till, peculiar conjec- 
tures perhaps conspiring, it becomes effect ; and danger of 
deviating from right, ends in actual deviation from it ; a dan- 
ger necessarily arising from the very nature of propension, 
and which, therefore, could not have been prevented, thou^ 
it might have been escaped, or got innocently through. The 
case would be, as if we wer^ to suppose a straight path 
marked out for a person, in which such a degree of attention 
would keep him steady ; but if he would not attend in this 
degree, any one of a thousand objects catching his eye, might 
lead him out of it. Now, it is impossible to say, how much 
even the first full overt act of irregularity might disorder the 
inward constitution, unsettle the adjustments, and alter the 
proportions which formed it, and in which the uprightness 
of its make consisted. But repetition of iiTegularities would 
produce habits : and thus the constitution would be spoiled, 
and creatures, made upright, become corrupt and depraved 
in their settled character, proportionably to their repeated 
irregularities in occasional acts. But, on the contrary, these 
creatures might have improved and raised themselves to a 
higher and more secure state of virtue, by the contrary be- 
haviour, by steadily folio wmg the moral principle, supposed 
♦jD be one part of their nature, and thus notwithstanding that 
unavoidable danger of defection, which necessarilj'^ arose 
from propension, the other part of it. For, by thus preserv- 
ing their integrity for some time, their danger would lessen, 
since propensions, by being inured to submit, would do it 
more easily and of .course ; and their security against this 
lessening danger would increase, since the moral principle 
would gain^ additional strength by exercise ; both which 
things are implied in the notion of virtuous habits. Thud, 
then, vicious indulgence is not only criminal in itself, but also 
depraves the inward constitution and character. And vir- 
tuous self government is not only right in itself, but also im- 
proves the inward constitution or character ; and may im- 
prove it to such a degree, that though we should suppose it 
impossible for particular affections to be absolutely coinci- 
dent with the moral principle, and consequently should aJ- 
k>w that such creatures as havo been above supposed woulxi 
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3ver remain defectible ; yet their danger of actually do- 
ing from right may be almost infinitely lessened, and 
^ fully fortified against what remains of it ; if that may 
called danger, against which there is an adequate effec- 
[ security. But still, this their higher perfection may 
tinue to consist in habits of virtue formed in a etate of 
ipline, and this their more complete security remain to 
zeed from them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, that 
itures without blemish, as they came out of the hands 
jrod, may be in danger of going wrong, and sft may stand 
leed of the security of virtuous habits, additional to the 
al principle wrought into their natures by him. That 
ch is the ground of their danger, or their want of securi- 
may be considered as a deficiency in them, to which vir- 
is habits are the natural supply. And as they are nat- 
ly capable of being raised and improved by discipline, it 
r be a thing fit and requisite, that they should be placed 
ircumstances with an eye to it ; in circumstances pecu- 
y fitted to be, to them, a state of discipline for their im- 
''ement in virtue. 

I (It how much more strong must this hold with respect to 
\c who have corrupted their natures, are fallen from their 
inal rectitude, and whose passions are become excessive 
epeated violations of their inward constitution ? Up- 
t creatures may want to be improved j depraved crea- 
s want to be renewed. Education and discipline, which 
^ be in all degrees and sorts of gentleness and of severi- 
s expedient for those ; but must be absolutely necessary 
hese. For these, diciplme, of the severer sort too, and 
le higher degrees of it, must be necessary, m order to 
r out vicious habits ; to recover their primitive strength 
elf-government, which indulgence must have weakened ; 
jpair, as well as raise into a habit, the moral principle, in 
r to their arriving at a secure state of virtuous happiness, 
ow, whoever will consider the thing may clearly see, 

the present world is peculiarly fit to be a state of disci- 
3 for this purpose, to such as will set themselves to mend 
improve. For, the various temptations with which we 
surrounded ; our experience of the deceits of wicked- 

; having been in many instances led wrong ourselves ; 
great viciousness of the world ; the infinite disorders 
lequent upon it ; our being made acquainted with peon 

sorrow, either from our own feeling of it, or from the 
t of it in others ; these things, though some of them may 
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jideed produce wrong effects upon our ramds, yet^ when diJ 
\y reflected upon, have all of thern a direct tcndencj to brini 
ub to a settled moderation and reasonableness of temper ; ib 
contrary both lo thoughtless levity, and also to that imre 
Btrained self-will, and violent bent to follow present inclina 
tion, which may be observed in undisciplined minds. Suci 
experience, as the present state affords, of the frailty of oul 
nature, of the boundless extravagance of ungoverned paJ 
sion, of th^ power which an infinite Being has over us, hy 
the various capacities of misery which he has given ns ; in 
short, that land and degree of experience which the present 
state affords us, that the constitution of nature is such as te 
admit the possibility, the danger, and the actual event, of 
creatures losing their innocence and happiness, and becom- 
ing vicious, and wretched ; hath a tendency to give a prac- 
tical sense of things very different from a mere speculative 
knowledge, that wo archable to vice, and capable of miser3^ 
And who knows, Avheiher the security of creatures in the 
highest and most settled state of perfection, may not, in part, 
arise from iheir having had such a sense of things as this, 
formed, and habitually fixed within them, in some state of 
probation? And passing through the present world with 
that moral attention \vhich is necessary to the acting a right 
part in it, may leave everlasting impressions of this sort up 
on our minds. But to be a httle more distinct : allurenienis 
to what is wrons: ; difficulties in the di8char<re of our dutv: 
our not being able to act a uniform right part without some 
thought and care j and the opportunilies which we have, o? 
imagine we have, of avoidmg what we dishke, or obtaining 
what we desire, by unlawful means, when we eilheifc cannot 
do it at all, or at least not so easilv, by lawful ones : these 
Ihmgs, «. e. the snares and temptations of vice, are what ren- 
der the present world peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline 
to those who w^ill preserve their integrity ; because t^*ey rtn- 
dor being upon our guard, resolution, and the denial of oui 
passions, necessary in order to that end. And the exercise 
of such particular recollection, intention of mind, and self- 
government, in the practice of virtue, has, from the make of 
our nature, a peculiar tendency to form habits of virtue, as 
implying not only a real, but also a more continued, and a 
more intense exercise of the virtuous principle ; or a more 
constant and a stronger effort of virtue exerted into act 
Thus, suppose a person to know himself to be in particulai 
doDger, for some time, of doing any thing wrong, which jel 
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■be fully resolves not to do, continued recollecrion, and keep- 
ins: upon his guard, in order to niCvke go^Ki his resohuion, is 
a cohlinu^d exerting of that act of virmc in a high degree^ 
'i which need have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
"^^^iitfilanianeuus cxnAweak^ had the teniptaiion been so. li i^ 
r indeed ridiculous to assert, that self-denial is essential to vir- 
tue and piety ; but it would have been nearer the truth, 
^^^ though not strictly the inuh itself, to have said, that it is es- 
|^\ lehlial to discipline and improvement. For, though actiona 
^ jaaterially virtuous, which have no sort of difficulty, but are 
perfecily agreeable to our particular inclinations, may possi- 
bly be done onlj^ from these particular inclinations, and so 
may not be any exercise of the principle of virtue, i. e. not 
be virtuous actions at all ; yet, on the contrary, they may be 
an exercise of that principle, and, when they are, they have 
I a tendency to form and fix the habit of virtue. But when 
:^ the exercise of the virtuous principle js more continued, of- 
r^" tener repeated, and more intense, as it must be in circum- 
i stances of danger, temptation, and difficulty, of any kind 
"^ and in any degree, this tendency is increased proportionablj. 

and a more confirmed habit is the consequence. 
^ This undoubtedly holds to a certain length, but how far it 

= . may hold, I know not. Neither our intellectual powers, nor 
our bodily strength, can be improved beyond such a degree ; 
~ and both may be over-wrought. Possibly there may be 
somewhat analogous to this, with respect to the moral char- 
acter ; which is scarc^worlh considering. And I mention 
it only, lest it should come into some persons thoughts, not 
as an exception to the foregoing observations, which per- 
~ haps it is, but as a confutation of them, w^hich it is not. 
^" And there may be several other exceptions. Observations 
of this kind cannot be supposed to hold minutely, and in 
~ every case. It is enough that they hold in general. And 
*^t these plainly hold so fai, as that from them may be seen dis- 
.^ linctly, which is all that is intended by them, that the pte- 
if. t*M wmld is peculiarly Jit to be a state of discipline for our im- 
'^. prcveme/ii in virtue and piety ; in the same sense as some 
sciences, by requiring and engaging the attention, not to be 
sure of such persons as will not, but of such as will, set 
themselves to theg^, are fit to form the mind to habits of 
attention. » 

Indeed, the present state is so far from pro\Tng, in event, 
a discipline of virtue to the generality of men, that, on the 
ocmtrary, tbej seem to make it a Jxscipliua oC ^c%. toA. 
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the viciousness of the world is, in different ways, the great 
temptation, which rentiers it a slate of virtuous discipline, in 
the degree it is, to good men. The whole end, and the 
whole occasion of mankind being placed in such a state as 
the present, is .not pretended to be accounted for. That 
which appears amidst the general corruption is, that there 
are some persons, who, having within them the principle of 
amendment and recovery, attend to and follow the notices of 
virtue and religion, be they more clear or more obscure^ 
which are afforded them ; and that the present world is, not 
orily an exercise of virtue in these persons, but an exercise 
of it in ways and degrees peculiarly apt to improve it ; apt 
to improve it, in some respects, even beyond what would be 
by the exercise of it required in a perfectly virtuous society, 
or in a society of equally imperfect virtue with themselves. 
But that the present world does not actually become a state 
of moral discipline to many, even to the generality, t. e. that 
they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be urged a? 
a proof that it was not intended for moral discipline, by any 
who at all observe the analogy of nature. For of the nu- 
merous seeds of vegetables and bodies of animals, which 
are adapted. and put in the way, to improve to such a point 
or state of natural maturity and perfection, we do not see 
perhaps that one in a million actually does. Far the great- 
est part of them decay before they are improved to it, and 
appear to be absolutely destroyed. Yet no one, who does 
not deny all final causes, will deny, that those seeds and bo- 
dies which do attain to that point of maturity and perfection, 
answer the end for which they were really designed by na- 
ture ; and therefore that nature designed them for such per- 
fection. And I cannot forbear addhig, though it is not to the 
present purpose, that the appearance of such an amazing 
toaste in nature, with respect to these seeds and bodies, by 
foreign causes, is to us as unaccountable, as, what is much 
more terrible, the present and future ruin of so many moral 
agents by themselves, i. e. by vice. 

Against tltis whole notion of moral discipline it may be 
objected, in another way, that so far as a course of beha- 
viour, materially virtuous, proceeds from hope and fear, so 
far it is only a discipline and strengthening of self-love. But 
doing what God commands, because he commands it, is 
obedience, though it proceeds from hope or fear. And a 
course of such obedience will form habits of it ; and a con> 
'stant rdga,rd to veracity, justice, and charity, may tarn da 
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tinct habits of these particular virtues, and will certainljp 
farm habits of self-government, and of denying our inclina* 
tions, whenever veracity, justice, or charity requires it. Nor 
is there any foundation for this great nicety, with which 
some affect to distinguish in this case, in order to depreciate 
all religion proceeding from hope or fear. For veracity, jus- 
tice, and charity, regard to God's authority, and to our own 
chief interest, are not only all three coincident, but each of 
them is, in itself, a just and natural motive &t principle of' 
action. And he who begins a good life from any one of 
them, and perseveres in it, as he has already in some degree, 
80 he cannot fail of becoming more and more of that cha- 
racter, which is correspondent to the constitution of nature 
as moral, and to the relation which God stands in to us as 
moral governor of it ; nor, consequently, can he fail of ob- 
^ taining that happiness, which this constitution and rektioD 
necessarily supposes connected with that character. 

These several observations, concerning the active princi- 
■ pie of virtue and obedience to God's commands, are appUca- 
ble to passive submission or resignation to his will ; which 
is another essential part of a right character, connected with 
the former, and very much in our power to form ourselves 
to. It may be imagined, that nothing but afflictions can 
give occasion for or require this virtue ; that it can have no 
respect to, nor be any way necessary to qualify for a state 
of perfect happiness ; but it is * not experience which can 
make us think thus : Prosperity itself, whilst any thing sup- 
posed desirable is not ours, begets extravagant and unboun- 
ded thoughts. Imagination is altogether as much a source 
of discontent as any thing in our external condition. It is 
indeed true, that there can be no scope for patience, when 
sorrow shall be no more ; but there may be need of a tem- 
per of mind, which shall have been formed by patience. 
For, though self-love, considered merely as on active princi- 
ple leading us to pursue our chief interest, cannot but be 
uniformly coincident with the principle of obedience to God's 
commands, our interest being rightly understood ; because 
this obedience, and the pursuit of our own chief interest, 
must be, in every case, one and the same thing ; yet it may 
be questioned, whether self-love, considered merely as the 
desire of our owiT interest or happiness, can, from its nature, 
be thus absolute and uniformly coincident with the will of 
God, any n^ore than particular affection can ; coincident in 
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«uch sort, as not to be liable to be excited upon occasions, 
and in degrees, impossible to be gratified consistently vjiib 
the constitiuion of things, or the divine appointments. So 
that habUs of resignation may, upon this account, be requi- 
site for all creatures ; habits, I say, which signify what is 
formed by use. However, in general, it is obvious, thai 
both self love and particular afections in human creaturei, 
coudiuored only as passive feelings, distort and rend the 
mind, and therefore stand in need of discipline. Now, deni- 
al of those particular affections, in a course of active virtue 
and obedience to God's will has a tendency to moderate 
them, and seems also to have a tendency to habituate the 
mind to be easy and satisfied with that degree of happiness 
which is alloted to us, i. e. to moderate self love. But the 
proper discipline for resignation is affliction. For a right 
behaviour under that triul, recollecting ourselves so as to 
consider it in the view in which religion teaches us to consi- 
der it, as from the hand of God ; receiving it as what he 
appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his world and under 
his government, this will habituate the mind to a dutiful 
subuii^sion ; and such submission, together with the active 
principle of obedience, make up the temper and character 
in us which answers to his sovereignty, and which absolute- 
ly belongs to the condition of our being, as dependent crea- 
tures. Nor can it be said, that this is only breaking the 
mind to a submission to mere power, for mere power may 
be accidental, and precarious, and usurped ; but it is form- 
ing wiihin ourselves the temper of resignation to his right- 
ful authority, who is, by nature, supreme over all. 

Upon the whole, such a character, and such qualifica* 
lions, are necessary for a mature state of life in the present 
world, as nature alone does in no wise bestow, but has put 
it upon us in great part to acquire, in our progress firom one 
stage of life to another, from childhood to mature age ; put 
it upon us to acquire them, by giving us capacities of doing 
it and by placing us, in the beginning of life, in a condition 
fit for it. And this is a general analogy to our condition iit 
the present world, as in a state of moral discipline for anoth- 
er. It is in vain, tficn, to object against the credibiUty of 
the present life being intended for this purpose, that all tb« 
trouble and the danger unavoidably accompanying such 
discipline might have been saved us, by our being made at 
once the creatures and the characters tohich xoe were to he. 
For we experience^ that wh(^t \oe were to be, was to be th^ 
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effect of tphat toe would do ; and that the general conduct of 
nature is, not to save us trouble or danger, but to make ua 
capable 3f going through them, and to put it upon us to do 
so Acquivements of our own experience and habits, are 
iho natural supply to our deficiencies, and security against 
our dangers ; since it is as plainly natural to set ourselves to 
icquirc the qualifications as the external things which we 
svand in need of In particular, it is as plainly a general 
liw of nature, that we should, with regard to our tcmp(:ral- 
interest, form and cultivate practical principles within us, 
hy attention, use, and discipline, as any thing whatever is a 
natural law ; chiefly in the begining of life, but also through 
out the whole course of it. And the alternative is left to 
our choice, either to improve ourselves and better our condi- 
tion, or, in default of such improvement, to remain deticient 
and wretched. It is therefore perfectly credible, firom the 
analogy of nature, that the same may be our case, with re- 
sjject to the happiness of a future state and the qualifica- 
tions necessary for it. 

There is a third thing, which may ^eem implied in the 
present world being a state of probation, that it is a thea* 
ire of action for the manifestation of persons' characters, 
with respect to a future one ; not, to be sure, to an all-know- 
insr Being, but to his creation, or part of it. This may, 
perhaps, be only a consequence of our being in a state of 
probation in the other senses. However, it is not impossi- 
ble that men*s -showing and making manifest what is in their 
heart, what their real character is, may have respect to a 
fuiTire life, in ways and manners which we are not acquain- 
ted with : particularly it may be a means, for the Author of 
nature does not appear to do any thing without means, of 
their being disposed of suitably to their characters, and of 
its being known to the creation, by way of example, that 
they are thus disposed of But not to enter upon any con- 
jectural account of this, one may just mention, that the 
manifestation of persons' characters contributes very much, 
in various ways, to the carrying on a great part of that gene* 
ral course of nature respecting manland, which comes un- 
der our observation at present. I shall only add, that pro- 
bation, in both these senses, as well as in that treated of in 
the foregoing chapter, is implied in moral government ; 
since by persons' behaviour under it, their characters cannot 
but be manifested, and if they behave well, improved. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Qf the opinion of J^Tecessity, considered as infiuendng 

Practice, 

Throughout the foregoing Treatise it appears, that the 
condition of mankind, considered as inhabitants of this 
world only, and under the government of God which we 
experience, is greatly analogous to our condition, as design- 
ed for another world, or under that farther government which 
religion teaches us. If, therefore, any assert, as a fatalist 
must, that the opinion of universal necessity is reconcilable 
with the former, there immediately arises a question in the 
way of analogy ; whether he migst not also own it to be 
reconcilable with the latter, i. e. with the system of religion 
itself, and the proof of it. The reader, then, will observe, 
that the question now before us, is not absolute, whether the 
opinion of fate be reconcilable with religion ; but hypotheti- 
cal, whether, upon supposition of its being reconcilable with 
the constitution of nature, it be not reconcilable with reli- 
gion also 1 or, what pretence a fatalist, — not other persons, 
but a fatalist — has to conclude, from his opinion, that there 
can be no such thing as religion ? And as the puzzle and 
obscurity, which must unavoidably arise from arguing upon 
80 absurd a supposition as that of universal necessity, will, 
I fear, easily be s^en, it will, I hope, as easily be excused. 

But since it has been all along taken for granted, as a 
thing proved, that there is an intelligent Author of nature, 
or natural Governor of the world ; and since an objection 
may be made against the proof of this, from the opinion of 
universal necessity, as it may be supposed that such necessi- 
ty will itself account for the origin and preservation of all 
things, it is requisite that this objection be distinctly answer* 
ed ; or that it be shown, that a fataUty, supposed consistent 
with what we certainly experience, does not destroy the 
proof of an intelligent Author and Qovemor of nature, be* 
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lore we proceed to consider, whether it destroys the proof of 
a mora) Governor of it, or of our being in a state of 
religion. 

Now when it is said by a fatalist, that the whole constitu- 
tion of nature, and the actions of men, that every thing and 
every mode and circumstance of every thing, is necessary, and 
could not possibly have been otherwise, it is to be observed, 
that this necessity does not exclude deliberation, choice, 
preference, and acting from certain principles, and to certain 
ends ; because all this is matter of undoubted experience, 
acknowledged by all, and what every man may, every mo- 
ment, be conscious of And from hence it follows, that ne- 
cessity, alone and of itself, is in no sort an account of the 
constitution of nature, and how things came to be and to cart' 
tittue as they are ; but only an account of this circumstance 
relating to their origin and continuance, that they could not 
have been otherwise than they are and have been. The as- 
sertion, that every thing is by necessity of nature, is not an 
answer to the question, Whether the world came into being 
as it is by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not ; but 
to quite another question. Whether it came into being as it 
is, in that way and manner which we call necessarily , or in 
that way and manner which we call freely. For, suppose 
farther, that one, who was a fatalist, and one, who kept to 
iis natural sense of things, and believed himself a firec agent, 
Jvere disputing together, and vindicating their respective 
)pinions, and they should happen to instance in a house, 
hey would agree that it was built by an architect. Their 
lifference concerning necessity and freedom, would occasion 
10 difference of judgment concerning this, but only concern* 
ag another matter, whether the architect built it necessaiily 
ir freely. Suppose, then, they should proceed to inquire, 
;oncerning the constitution of nature ; in a lax way of speak- 
ng, one of them might say, it was by necessity, and the 
»ther by freedom ; but, if they had any meaning to tKeir 
vords, as the latter must mean a free agent, so the former 
nust at length be reduced to mean an agent, whether he 
flTOuld say one or more, acting by necessity ; for abstract no- 
lous can do nothing. Indeed, we ascribe to God a neces- 
sary existence, uncaused by any agent. For we find with- 
in ourselves the idea of infinity, i. e. immensity and eternity, 
impossible, even in imagination, to be removed out of being. 
We seem to discern intuitively, that there must, and caiinot 
but be, somewhat, external to ourselveg, answering this idea. 
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or the archetype of it. And from hence (for Mis absirai 
much as any other, implies a concrete) we conclude, thai i 
is, and cannot but be, an infinite and immense eternal E 
existing prior to all design contributing to his existence, 
exclusive of it. And, from the scantiness of languac 
manner of speaking has been introduced, that necess 
the foundation, the reason, the account of the existen 
God. But it isTiot alledged, nor can it be at all intei 
that every thing exists as it does by this kind of necei 
a. necessity antecedent in nature to design ; it canncy:, I 
be meant, that every thing exists as it does, by this kii 
necessity, upon several accounts ; and particularly, bee 
it is admitted, that design in the actions of men, contril 
to many alterations in nature. For, if any deny this, I 
not pretend to reason with them. 

From these things it follows, Jlrst, That w^hen a fa 
asserts that every thing is by necessity^ he must mean, i 
agent acting necessarily ; he must, I say, mean this ; : 
am very sensible he would not choose to mean it. . 
secondly y That the necessity, by which such an agent is 
posed to act, does not exclude intelligence and design, 
that, were the system of fatality admitted, it would ju 
much account for the formation of the world, as for the s 
ture of a house, and no more. Necessity as much req 
and supposes a necessary agent, as freedom requires 
supposes a free agent to be the former of the world, 
the appearance of design and of Jlnal causes in the com 
tion of nature, as really prove this acting agent to be a 
telligent designer^ or to act from choice, upon the schei 
necessity, supposed possible, as upon thai of freedom. 

It appearing thus, that the notion of necessity doe 
destroy the proof, that there is an intelligent Author of nt 
and natural Governor of the world, the present question vv 
the analogy before mentioned suggests, and which, I tl 
it will answer, is this : whether the opinion of nece^ 
suppose consistent \Vith possibility, with the constituti 
the world, and the natural government which we ex 
ence exercised over it, destroys all reasonable ground o 
lief, that we are in a state of religion ; or whether that 
ion be reconcilable with religion, with the system and 
proof of it. 

Suppoee, then, a fatalist to educate any one^ fron 
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)ijth up in his own principles ; that the child should rea- 
poh them, and conclude, that since he cannot possibly 
'e otherwise than he does, he is not a subject of blame 
nmendation, nor can deserve to be rewarded or punish- 
inagine him to eradicate the very perceptions of blame 
omraendation out of his mind, by means of this system ; 
m his temper, and character, and behaviour to it ; and 
it to judge of the treatment he was to expect, say, from 
lable men, upon his coming abroad into the world^s 
italist judges from this system, what he is to exij^ 
the Author of nature, and with regard to a future state : 
not forbear stopping here to ask, whether any one of 
ion sense would think fit, that a child should be put 
these speculations, and be left to apply them to prac- 

and a man has little pretence to reason, who is not 
)le that we are all children in speculations of this kind, 
jver, the child would doubtless be highly delighted to 
imself freed from the restraints of fear and shame, with 
1 his play- fellows were fettered and embarrassed ; and 
y conceited in his superior knowledge, so far beyond 
jars. But conceit and vanity would be the least bad 
►f the influence which these principles must have, when 
easoned and acted upon, during the course of his edu- 
i. He must either be allowed to go on, and be the 
e of all about him, and himself too, even to his own 
iction, or else correction must be continually made use 
supply the want of those natural perceptions of blame 
oiumendation, which we have supposed to be removed, 
) give him a practical impression of what he had rea- 

himself out of the belief o^ that he was, in fact, an 
ntable child, and to be punished for doing what he was 
. It is therefore in reality impossible, but that the cor- 
n ^ hich he must meet with, in the course of his edu- 
1, must convince him, that if the scheme he was in* 
ed in were not false, yet that he reasoned inconclusive- 
)n it, and, somehow or other, misapplied it to practice 
oinmon hfe ; as what the fatalist experiences of the 
ct of Providence at present, ought in all reason, to con- 
him, that this scheme is misapphed, when applied to 
abject of religion. But, supposing the child's tern- 
uld remain stdl formed to the system, and his expecta- 
' t\io treatment he was to have m the world be regula- 
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ted by it, so as to expect that no reasonable man would blame , 
or punish him for any thing which he should do, because 
he could not help doing it ; upon this supposition, it is mani- 
fest he would, upon his coming abroad into the world, be io* 
supportable to society, and the treatment which he would 
receive from it, would render it so to him ; and he could noi 
fitil of doing somewhat very soon, for which he would be de* 
livered over into the hands of civil justice : and thus, in the 
end, he would be convinced of the obligations he wais under 
iqdj^ wise instructer. Or suppose this scheme of fatality, 
inWy other way, applied to practice, such practical appfr 
cation of it will be found equally absurd, equally fallacious i 
in a practical sense. For instance, that if a man be destined | 
to Hve such a time, he shall liv^ to it, though he take no j 
care of his own pFfeservation ; or if he be destined to die be •! 
fore that time, no care can prevent it ; therefore, all care i 
about preserving one's life is to be neglected : which is the i 
fallacy instanced in by the ancients. But now, on the con* i 
trary, none of these practical absurdities can be drawn, from | 
reasoning upon the supposition, that we are free ; but all ^ 
such reasoning, with regard to the common affairs of life, is 
justified by experience. And, therefore, though it were ad- 
mitted that this opinion of necessity were speculatively true, , 
yet, with regard to practice, it is as if it were false, so far as 
our experience reaches ; that is, to the whole of our present 
life. For, the constitution of the present world, and the con 
dition in which we are actually placed, is as if w^ were free. < 
And it may perhaps justly be concluded, that since the whole 
process of action, through every step of it, suspense, dehbe- 
ration, inclining one way, determining, and at last doing aa , 
we determine, is as if were free, therefore we are so. But 
the thing here insisted upon is, that under the present na* , 
tural government of the world, we find we are treated and \ 
dealt with as if we were free, prior to all consideration wheth , 
er we are or not. Were this opinion therefore, of necessity, 
admitted to be ever so true, yet such is in fact our condition < 
and the natural course of things, that, whenever we apply 
it to life and practice, this application of it always misleads 
us, and cannot but mislead us, in a most dreadful manner, 
with regard to our present interest. And how can people 
think themselves so very secure then, that the same appli« 
cation of the same opinion may not mislead them also in 
some analogous manner, with Tespect to a future, a more 
general, and more important interest ? For, religion being 
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>Tactical subject, and the analogy of nature showihg us, 
.1 we have not faculties to apply this opinion, were it a 
e one, to practical subjects ; whenever we do apply it to 
J subject of religion, and then conclude, that we are free 
rn its obligations, it is plain this conclusion cannot be de- 
ided upon. There will still remain just reason to think, 
latever appearances are, that we deceive ourselves ; in 
newhat of a like manner as when people fancy they can 
.w contradictory conclusions from the idea of infinity. 
From these things together, the attentive reader wUl see, 
bllows, that if, upon supposition of freedom, the evidence 
religion be conclusive, it remains so, upon supposition of 
iessity ; because the notion of necessity is not applica- 
to practical subjects ; i. e. with respect to them, is as if 
vere not true. Nor does this contain any reflection upon 
son, but only upon what is unreasonable. For, to pre- 
d to act upon reason, in opposition to practical principles 
ich the Author of our nature gave us to act upon, and to 
tend to apply our reason to subjects with regard to which 
' own short views, and even our experience, will show us 
annot be depended upon, — and^such, at best, the subject 
necessity must be, — this is vanity, conceit, and imrea- 
lableness. 

3ut this is not all. For we find within ourselves a will 
I arc conscious of a character. Now, if this, in us, be 
Dncilable with fate, it is reconcilable with it in the Author 
nature. And, besides, natural government and final 
ses imply a character and a will in the Governor stnd 
signer;* a will concerning the creatuies whom he gov- 
3. The Author of nattire, then, being certainly of some 
racter or other, notwithstanding necessity, it is evident 
; necessity is as reconcilable with the particular character 
jenevolence, veracity and justice, in him, which attri- 
es are the foundation of religion, as with any other char- 
er ; since we find this necessity no more hinders men from 
ig benevolent than cruel ; true, than faithless ; just, than 
ust, or, if the fatalist pleases, what we call unjust. For 
i said indeed, that what, upon supposition of freedom, 
uld be just punishment, upon supposition of necessity, 
iomes manifestly unjust ; because it is punishment infiic- 

By will and character is meant that, which, in speaking of men, we 
aid express, not only by these words, but also l^ the words temper, 
tc, disposUio n«, practical principles ; thai wh ole JraiM (^f mindf Jnrm 
mce we act in one manner rather than another. 
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ted for doing that which persons could not avoid doing, i 
if the necessity, which is supposed to destroy the injusti 
of murder, for instance, would not also destroy the injustii 
of punishing it. However, as little to the purpose as ll 
objection is in itself, it is very much to the purpose to obser 
from it, how the notions of justice and injustice rcmai 
even whilst we endeavour to suppose them removed ; ho 
they force themselves upon the mind, even whilst we a 
making suppositions destructive of them : for there is u 
perhaps, a man in the world, but would be ready to ma) 
this objection at first thought. 

But though it is most evident, that universal necessity, 
it be reconcilable with any thing, is reconcilable with lb 
character in the Author of nature, which is the foundali( 
of religion ; ' yet, does it not plainly destroy the proof, tli 
he is of that character, and consequently the proof of re 
gion V By no means. For we find, that happiness ai 
misery are not our fate, in any such sense as not to be ll 
consequences of our behaviour, but that they are the codj 
quences of it.* We find God exercises the same kind 
government over las, with that which a father exercises o\ 
his children, and a civil magistrate over his subjects. No 
whatever becomes of abstract questions concerning libei 
and necessity, it evidently appears to us, that veracity a 
justice must be the natural rule and measure of exercisi 
this authority, or government, to a Being, who can have 
competitions, or interfering of interests,, with his .crealuj 
and his subjects. 

But as the doctrine of liberty, though we experience 
truth, may be perplexed with difficuliies which run up ii 
the most abstruse of aU speculations, and as the opinion 
necessity seems to be the very basis upon which infidel 
grounds itself, it may be of some use to oflfer a more pai 
cular proof of the obligations of religion, which may (i 
tinctly be shown not to be destroyed by this opinion. 

The proof, from final causes, of an intelligent Author 
nature, is not afifected by the opinion of necessity ; sup; 
sing necessity a thing possible in itself, and reconcila 
with the constitution of things. And it is a matter of fa 
independent on this or any other speculation, that he g 
ems the world by the method of rewards and pumi 
inents \% and also that he hath given us a moral faculty, 

•Chap. 2. 

tChap.SL 
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Miuch we distinguish between actions, and approve some as 
irirtuous and of good desert, and disapprove others as vicious 
a.nd of ill desert.* Now, this moral discernment implies, in 
tlie notion of it, a rule of action, and a rule of a very pecu- 
liar kind ; for it carries in it authority and a right of direc 
tion ; authority in such a sense, as that we cannot depart 
from it without being self-condemned.f And that the die- 
tetes of this moral faculty, which are by nature a rule to 
Ufl, are moreover the laws of God, law 3 in a sense including 
Sanctions maybe thus proved. Consciousness of a rule or 

r"de of action, in creatures who are capable of considering 
as given them by their Maker, not only raises immediately 
a. sense of duty, but also a sense of security in following it, 
B.nd of danger in deviating from it. A direction of the Au- 
thor of nature, given to creatures capable of looking upon 
it as such, is plainly a command from him ; and a command 
from him necessarily includes in it, at least, an implicit pro- 
tmise in case of obedience, or threatening, in case of disobe- 
dience. But then the sense of perception of good and ilJ 
desert, J which is contained in the moral discernment, ren- 
ders the sanction explicit, and makes it appear, as one may 
eay, expressed. For, since his method of government is to 
reward and punish actions, his having annexed to some 
actions an inseperable sense of good desert, and to others of 
ill, this surely amounts to declanng upon whom his punish- 
ments shall be inflicted, and his rewards be bestowed. For 
be must have given us this discernment and sense of things 
as a presentiment of what is to be hereafter ; that is by way 
of mformalion beforehand, what we are finally to expect in 
his world. There is, then, most evident ground to think, 
that the government of God, upon the whole, will be found 
to correspond to the nature which he has given us ; and 
that, in the upshot and issue of things, happiness and mise- 
ry shall, ih fact and event, be made to follow virtue and vice 
respectively; as he has aheady, in so peculiar a manner, 
associated the ideas of them in our minds. And from hence 
might easily be deduced the obligations of religious worship, 
were it only t^e considered as a means of preserving upon 
our minds a sense of this moral government of God, and 
securing oar Dbediencc to it ; which yet is an ijxtremely un» 
perfect view of that most important duty. 

• 

• Duscrtation a. tSermooSdittbtJUIIa 

t Dincrtatian 2, 
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Now, I say, no objection from necessity can lie agaiial 
this general proof of religion : none against the propositkl 
reasoned upon, that we have such a moral faculty and i\» 
cemment ; because this is a mere matter of fact, a thing of 
experience, that human kind is thus constituted : nou 
against the conclusion ; because it is immediate, and wh(&} 
from this fact. For the conclusion, that God will finally » 
ward the righteous and punish the wicked, is not here drami, 
from its appearing to us fit that he should^ but from itsap-l 
pearing, that he has told us he loill. And this he hath c«'| 
tainly told us, in the promise and threatening, which, it hath 
been observed, the notion of a command implies, and the 
sense of good and ill desert, which he has given us, more 
distinctly expresses. And this reasoning from fact is confir- 
med, and, in some degree, even verified, by other facts ; hy i 
the natural tendencies of virtue and of vice ; and by this, i 
that God, in the natural course of his providence, pimishes i 
vicious actions, as mischievous to society ; and also vicious i 
actions, as such, in the strictest sense. So that the gene- 
ral proof of religion is unanswerably real, even upon the 
wild supposition which we are arguing upon. 

It must likewise be observed farther, that natural religion 
hath, besides this, an external evidence, which the doctrine 
of necessity, if it could be true, would not afifect. For, sup- 
pose a person, by the observations and reasoning above, or 
by any other, convinced of the truth of religion ; that there 
is a God, who made the world, who is the moral Governor 
and Judge of mankind, and will, upon the whole, deal with; 
every one according to his works ; I say, suppose a person 
convinced of this by reason, but to know nothing at all of 

♦ However, I am far from intending to deny, that the will of God is de» 
termincd by what is fit, by the right and reason of the case ; thoiif^h oM 
chooses to decline matters of such abstract speculation, and to speak with 
caution when one does speak of them. But if it be intelligible to saji 
that it isJU and reasonable Jbr every one to consult his own happirUlKi 
then fitness of action^ or the ri^ht and reason of the case, is an intellig^ 
ble manner of speaking. And it seems as inconceivable, to suppose Gd 
to api^rove one course of action, or one end, preferable to anotner, wWcfc 
yet tus acting at all from design implies that he dA without suppooi^ 
eomewhat pnor in that end, to be the ground of the prefeience ; as to m^ 
pose hira to discern an abstract proposition to be true, vmhout supposiif 
somewhat prior in it to be the ground of the discernment. It doth not 
therefore, appear, that moral right is any more relative to perception tlvB 
abstract truth i$i ; or that it is any more improper to speak of the fitnetf 
and rightness of actions and ends, as founded in the nature of things, thai 
to speS^ of abstract truth, as thus founded. 
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uity or the present state of mankind, it would be nat 
for such an one to be inquisitive, what was the history 
is system of doctrine ; at what time, and in what man- 
X came first into the world ; and whether it were believ- 
•y any considerable part of it. And were he upon in- 
r to firid, that a particular person, in a late age, first of 
ffoposed it as a deduction of reason, and that mankind 
before wholly ignorant of it ; then though its evidence 
reason would remain, there would be no additional pro- 
ity of its truth, from the account of its discovery. But 
\d of this being the fact of the case, on the contrary, he 
d find what could not but afford him a very strong con- 
,tion of its truth : Firstj That somewhat of this system, 
more or fewer additions and alterations, hath been pro- 
i in all ages and countries of which we have any cer- 
nformation relating to this matter. Secondly, That it 
tain historical fact, so far as we can trace things up, that 
vhole system of belief, that there is one God, the Crea- 
fid moral Governor of the world, and that mankind is in 
:e of rehgion, was received in the first ages. And, third- 
'hat as there is no hint or intimation in history, that this 
m was first reasoned out ; so there is express historical 
Lditional evidence, as ancient as history, that it was 
at first by revelation. Now, these things must be al- 
1 to be of great weight. The first of them, general 
mt, shows this system to be conformable to the common 
! of mankind. The second, namely, that religion was 
red in the first ages of the world, especially as it does 
ppearthat there were then any superstitious or false addi- 
to it, cannot but be a farther confirmation of its truth. For 
L proof of this alternative ; either that it came into the 
i by relation, or that it is natural, obvious, and forces it* 
ipon the mind. The former of these is the conclusion 
imed men. And whoever will consider, how unapt for 
ilation rude and uncultivated minds are, will, perhaps 
hence alone, be strongly inclined to believe it the truth. 
Bs it is shown in the second part * of this Treatise, that 
is nothing of such peculiar presumption against a reve* 
i in the begining of the world, as there is supposed to 
ainst subsequent ones ; a sceptic could not, I think, 
any account, which would appear more probable even 
nself, oi the early pretences to revelation, than by sup- 

♦ Chap. a. 
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posing some real original one, from whence thej were copi- 
ed. And the third thing above mentioned, that there is ex- 
press historical or traditional evidence, as ancient as history^ 
of the system of religion being taught mankind by rcvelMiJ 
tion ; tlus must be admitted as some degree of real prooffll: 
that it was so taught. For why should not the most ancienlj 
tradition be admitted as some additional proof of a ktxL 
against whi'h there is no presumption ? And this proof ili 
mentioned acre, because it has its weight to show, that relili 
gion came into the world by revelation prior to all considera^j 
tion of the proper authority of any book supposed to o 
tain it ; and even prior to all consideration, whether the rev< 
lation itself be uncorruptly handed down and related, 
mixed and darkened with fables. Thus the historical ac- 
count which we have, of the origin of religion, taking inaB 
circumstances, is a real confirmation of its truth, no way a^ 
fected by the opinion of necessity. And the external evi- 
dence, even of natural religion, is by no means inconsidera* 
ble. 

But it is carefully to be observed, and ought to be recollec- 
ted after all proofs of virtue and religion, which are only 
general, that as speculative reasons may be neglected, pre- 
judiced, and deceived, so also may our moral understanding 
be impaired and perverted, and the dictates of it not impar- 
tially attended to. This, indeed^ proves nothing against the 
reality of our speculative or practical faculties of perception; 
against their being intended by nature to inform us in the 
theory of things, and instruct us how we are to behave, ana 
what we are to expect, in consequence of our behaviour.— 
Yet our hableness, in the degree we are liable, to prejudid 
and perversion, is a most serious admonition to us to be upon 
our guard, with respect to what is of such consequence, al 
our determinations concerning virtue and religion ; and par 
ticularly, not to take custom, and fashion, and sUght notion! 
of honor, or imaginations of present ease, use, and conveni 
ence to mankind, for the only moral rule.* 

The foregoing observations, drawn from the nature of th 
thing, and the history of religion, amount, when taken to 
gather, to a real practical proof of it, not to be confuted; 
such a proof as, fconsidering the infinite importance of tM 
thing, I apprehend, would be admitted fullj sufficient, ifl 
teaaoDi to influence the actions of mon, wbo act upon' 
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ftiought and reflection ; if it were admitted that there is no 
proof of th« contrary. But it may bo said ] * There are 
many pvobabiUties, which cannot indeed be confuted, i. e. 
Bhown to be no probabilities, and yet may be overballanced 
hy greater probabilities on the other side ; much more by 
demonstration. And there is no occasion to object against 
particidar arguments alleged for an opinion, when the opin- 
iOD itse?f may be clearly shown to be false, without meddling 
Witii such arguments at ail, but leaving them just as they 
Sire. Now, the method of government 9y rewaixis and 
l^unisl'ments, and especially rewarding and punishing good 
and in desert, as such, respectivelj'^, m.ust go upon supposi- 
tion, that we are free, and not necessary agents. And it is 
Incredible, that the Author of nature, should govern us up- 
on a supposition as true, w'hich he knows to be felsc ; and 
therefore absurfl to think, he will reward or punish us for our 
actions hereafter ; especially that he will do it under the 
notion, that they are of good or ill desert.' Here, then, the 
matter is brought to a point. And the answ^er to all this is 
Full, and not be evaded ; that the whole constitution and 
course of things, the whole analogy of proviilence shows, 
beyond possibility of doubt, that the conclusion from this 
reasoning is false, wherever the fallacy lies, Th« doctrin^ 
3f freedom, indeed, clearly shows where ; in supposing our- 
selves necessary, when in truth we are free agents. But, 
jpon the supposition of necessity, the fallacy hes in taking 
br granted that it is incredible necessary agents should be 
•ewarded and punished. But that;, somehow^ or other, the 
conclusion now mentioned is false, is most ceitain. For it 
s fact, that God does govern even brute creatures by the 
nethod of rewards and punishments, in the natural course 
)f things. And men are rewarded and punished for their 
lotions, punished for actions mischievous to society as being 
JO, punished for vicious actions as such, by the natural in- 
jtrumentality of each other, under the present conduct of 
Providence, Nay, even the affection of gratitude, and the 
[tetssion of resentment, and the rewards and punishments 
bllowing from them, which in general are to be considered 
is natural, «. e. from the Author of nature \ these rewards 
wd punishments, being naturally annexed to actions con- 
lidered as implying good intention and good desert, ill inten- 
tion and iH desert j Uiese naturcd rewards and punishments, 
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I say, are as much a contradiction to the conclusion abovi 
and show its falsehood, as a more exact and complete i 
warding and punishing of good and ill desert, as such. S 
that, if it be incredible that necessary agents should be thi 
rewarded and punished, then men are not necessary, h 
free; since it is matter of fact that they are thus rewardi 
and punished. But if, on the contrary, which is the supp 
Bition we have been arguing upon, it be insisted, that nil 
are necessarj^gents, then there is nothing incredible in t) 
farther supposition of necessary agents being thus rewar 
ed and punished ; since we ourselves are thus dealt with. 

From the whole, therefore, it must follow, that a necei 
ty supposed possible, and reconcilable with the constituti< 
of things, does in no sort prove, that the Author of natu 
will not, nor destroy the proof that he will, finally and up 
the whole, in his eternal government, render his creatur 
happy or miserable, by some means or other, as they beha 
well or ill. Or, to express this conclusion in words cc 
formable to the title of the chapter, the analogy of nati 
shows us, that the opinion of necessity, considered as pn 
tical, is false. And if necessity, upon the supposition abc 
mentioned, doth not destroy the proof of natural rehgion 
evidently makes no alteration in the proof of revealed. 

From these things, likewise, we may learn in what sei 
to understand that general assertion, that the opinion of : 
cessity is essentially destructive of all religion. Firsts h 
practical sense ; that by this notion atheistical men pret€ 
to satisfy and encourage themselves in vice, and justify? 
Others their disregard to a.11 religion. And, Secondly ^ In i 
strictest sense ; that it is a contradiction to the whole con 
tution of nature, and to what we may every moment ex 
rience in ourselves, and so overturns every thing. But 
no means is this assertion to be understood, as if necessi 
supposing it could possibly be reconciled with the constiiut 
of things, and with what we experience, were not also rec 
cilable with religion ; for upon this supposition it d^monal 
bly is so. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

%f the Government of Gody considered as a Scheme^ er 
f . Constitution f imperfectly comprehended. 

■^vThough it be, as it cannot but be, acknowledged, that 
!• analogy of nature' gives a strong credibility to the gene- 
A doctrine of religion, and to the several particular things 
liltained in it, considered as so many matters of fact ; and 
tewise, that it shows this credibility not to be destroyed by 
\y notiQns of necessity ; yet still, objections may be insis- 
d upon against the wisdom, equity, and goodness of the 
»ine government, imphed in the notion of religion, and 
;^inst the method by whieh this govirnment is conducted, 
' -which objections analogy can be no direct answer. For 
^ credibility, or the certain truth, of a matter of fact, does 
H immediately prove any thing concerning the wisdom 
'■ goodness of it ; and analogy can do no more, immediate- 
or directly, than show such and such things to be true ot 
iQdible, considered only as matters of fact. But, still, if, 
pan supposition of a moral constitution of nature and a 
oral government over it, analogy suggests and makes it 
Hbdible, that this government must be a scheme, system^ or 
tesiitution of government, as distinguished from a number 
^* single unconnected acts of distributive justice and good- 
Bos ; and likewise, that it must be a scheme, so imperfectly 
INoaprehended, and of such a sort in other respects, as to 
Rbrd a direct general answer to all objections against the 
bstice and goodness of it ; then analogy is, remotely, of 
ireat service in answering those objections, both by sug- 
feteling the answer, and showing it to be a credible pne. 
I Now, this, upon inquiry, will be found to be the case. 
por, first Upon supposition that God exercises a moral gov- • 
niment over the world, the analogy of his natural govem- 
ImneU suggests^ and nmkes it credible, thal\uai&ox^ ^Qr;^\ix- 
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merit mnat V»e a scheme quite beyond our comprehensi 
anil this affbras a general answer to all objections against 
justice and goodness of it. And, secondly, A more disti 
observation of some particular things contained in 
scheme of natural government, the like things being sup[ 
ed, by analogy, to be contained in his moral government, il[^ 
farther show how httle weight is to be laid upon these obj 
lions. 

1. Upon supposition that God exercises a moral govi 
ment over the world, the analogy of his natural govern 
suggests and makes it credible, that his moral govern 
must be a scheme quite beyond our comprehension : 
this affords a general answer to all objections against the) 
lice and gooilness of it. It is most obvious, analogy re; 
it highly credible, that upon supposition of a moral govi 
ment, it must be a scheme, — for the world, and the vf 
natural government of it, appears to be so — to be a sche 
sj'stem, or constitution, whose parts conespond to each 
er, and to a whole, as really as any work of art, or as 
particular model of a civil constitution, and government, 
this great scheme of the natural world, individuals have v 
rious peculiar relations to other individuals of their own sp -J 
cies. And whole species are, we find, variously related 
other species, upon this earth. Nor do we know how rout 
farther these kind of relations may extend. And, as the 
is not any action, or natural event, which we are acquaint 
with, so single and unconnected as not to have a respect 
some other actions and events, so, possibly, each of t 
when it has not an immediate, may yet have a remote, mj^ 
ural relation to other actions and events, much beyond m^ 
compass of this present world. There seems indeed, 
ing from whence we can so much as make a conjectrf^ 
whether all creatures, actions, and events throughoulil, 
whole of nature, have relations to each other. But, as ' 
obvious that all events have future unknown conseque 
80, if we trace any, as far as we can go, into what is co; 
ted with it, we shall find, that if such event were not 
nectcd with somewhat farther, in nature unknown 
somewhat both past and present, such event could not 
bly have been at all. Nor can we give the whde a 
erf any one thing whatever ; of all it& causes, ends, and 
cessary adjuncts ; those adjuncts, I mean, without which 
could not have been. By this most astonisliing conne 
these reciprocal G<»respoQdanGeft and mutiud Mlatioosi i^ 
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ming wnicn we see in the course of nature, is actually 

B)ught about. And thin^^s seemingly the most insignificant 
aginable, are perpetually observed to be necessary condi- 
^C>ns to other things of the greatest importance ; so that any 
idKe thing whatever may, for aught we know to the contra- 
Jp;, be a necessary condition to any other. The natural 
l^orld, then, and natural government of it, being such an in- 
comprehensible scheme ; so incomprehensible, that a man 
must really, in the literal sense, know nothmg at all, who is 
l^t sensible of his ignorance in it : this immediately suggests, 
iLnd strongly shows the credibility, that the moral world and 
|p)vemment of it may be so too. Indeed, the natural and 
tooral constitution and government of the world are so con- 
tacted, as to make up together but one scheme ; and it is 
highly probable, that the first is formed and carried on mere- 
ly in subserviency to the latter, as the vegetable world i« for 
tte animal, and organized bodies for minds. But the tl ing 
intended here is, without inquiring how far the admini&tra- 
^on of the natural world is subordinate to that of the moral, 
Only to observe the credibility, that one should be analagous 
or similar to the other : that, therefore, every act of divine 
justice and goodness may be supposed to look much beyond 
itself and its immediate object ; may have some reference lo 
Other parts of God's moral administration, and to a general 
moral plan ; and that every circumstance of this his moral 
^vernment may be adjusted beforehand with a view to the 
whole of it. Thus, for example : the determined length of 
time, and the degrees and ways in which virtue is to remain 
in a state of warfare and discipline, and in which wickedness 
b permitted to have its progress ; the times appointed for the 
execution of justice ; the appointed instruments of it ; the 
kinds of rewards and punishments, and the manners of their 
distribution : all particular instances of divine justice and 
goodness, and every circumstance of them, may have such 
respects lo each other, 'as to make up altogether a whole, 
connected and related in all its parts ; a scheme, or system, 
u'h'ch is as properly one as the natural world is, und of the 
like kind. And supposing this to be the case, it is most evi- 
dent tliat we are not competent judges of thfis scheme, from 
the small parts of it which come within our view in the pre- 
sent life ; and therefore no- objections against any of these 
parts can be insisted upon by reasonable men. 

This our ignorance, and the consequence here drawn from 
|f^ are universally acknowledged upon other occasions { aad^ 
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though scarce denied, yet are universally forgot, ^ 
persons come to argue against religion. And 
not perhaps easy, even for the most reasonable mei 
ways to bear in ^ind the degree of our ignorance, 
make due allowances for it. Upon these accoun 
may not be useless to go oii a little farther, in order to 
more distinctly, how just an answer our ignorance is, 
jeptions against the scheme of Providence. Suppose, 
a person boldly to assert, that the things complained o\ 
origin and continuance of evil, might easily have been 
vented by repeated interpositions ; * interpositions so g 
ed and circumstanced, as would prelude all mischief ai 
from them > or, if this were impracticable, that a sche 
government is itself an imperfection ; since more good i 
have been produced without any scheme, system, or c 
tution at all, by continued single unrelated acts of dis 
live justice and goodness, because these would have 
sioned no irregularities : and farther than this, it is pre 
ed, the objections will not be carried. Yet the answer 
vious ; that, were these assertions true, still the observe 
above, concerning our ignorance in the scheme of ( 
government, and the consequence drawn from it, woulc 
in great measure, enough to vindicate religion agaii 
objections from the disorders of the present state, 
these assertions true, yet the government of the world i 
be just and good notwithstanding ; for, at the most, 
would infer nothing more than that it might have beci 
ter. But, indeed, they are, mere arbitrary assertions 
man being sufficiently acquainted with the possibihti 
things, to bring any proof of them to the lowest degi 
probability. For^ however possible what is asserted 
geem, yet many instances may be alledged, in things j 
less out of our reach, of suppositions absolutely impossibl 
reducible to the most palpable self-contradictions, whic! 
every one by any means could perceive to be such, noj 
haps any one at first sight suspect. From these thingj 
easy to see distinctly, how our ignorance, as it is the 
mon, is really a satisfactorj- answer to all objections ag 
the justice and goodness of Providence. If a man, cor 
plating any one providential dispensation, which had r 
Jation to any others, should object, that he discerned ii 
disregard to justice, or a deficiency of goodness, not 
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uld be less an answer to such objection, thaui our igno- 
riance in other parts of Providence, or in the possibilities of 
ftiings, no way related to what he was contemplating. But 
i^hen we know not but the parts objected against may be 
relative to other parts unknown to us, and wken we are un- 
acquainted with what is, in the nature of the thing, practi- 
cable in the case before us, then our ignorance is a satisfac- 
h^>rj answer ; because some unknown relation, or some un- 
Ibdown impossibility, may render what is objected against 
Just and good ; nay, good in the highest practical degree. " 
II. And how little weight is to be laid upon such objec- 
6ons will farther appear, by a more distinct observation of 
^me particular things contained in the natural government 
Df God, the like to which may be supposed from analogy, to 
be contained in his mural government. 

First^ As, in' the scheme of the natural world, no ends ap- 
pear to be accomplished without means ; so we find that 
means very undesirable often conduce to bring about ends 
in such a measure desirable, as greatly to over-balance the 
iisagreeableness of the means. And in cases where such 
means are conducive to such ends, it is not reason, but ex- 
perience, which shows us that they are thus conducive. 
Expejjence also shows many means to be conducive and 
necessary to accomplish ends, which means, before experi- 
ence, we should have thought would have haa even a con- 
trary tendency. Now, from these observations relating to 
the natural scheme of the world, the moral being supposed 
analogous to it, arises a great credibility, that the putting 
our misery in each other^s power to the degree it is, and 
making men liable to vice to the degree w« are ; and, in 
general, that those things which are objected against the 
moral scheme of Providence may be, upon the whole, friend- 
ly and assistant to virtue, anH pioductive of an oyer balance 
of happiness ; i. c. the thlags objected against maybe means 
by which an over-balance of good will, in the end, be found 
produced. And, from the same observations, it appears to be 
no presumption against this, that we do not, if indeed we do 
not, see those means to have any such tendency, or that 
they seem to us to have a contrary one. Thus, those things 
whicn we call irregularities, may not be so at all ; because 
they may be means of accomplishing wise and good ends 
more considerable. And it may be added, as above, that 
ihey may also be the only means by which these wise and 
good «nds are capable of being accomplished. 
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A fler these observations it may be propef to adJ, in on 
to obviate an absurd and wicked coneliision from any 
them, that thanch the coristitution of our nature, from wher 
■we arc capable of vice and misery, may, as it undoubie< 
docs, contribute to the peifection and happiness ef the wor 
and though, the actual permission of evil may be bcnefic 
to it, (i. e. it would have been more mischievous, not tha 
wicked person had himself abstained from his own wick 
ness, but that any one had forcibly prevented it, than tha 
was permitted ;) yet, notwithstanding, it might have b( 
much better for the world if this very evil had never b( 
done. Nay, it is most clearly conceivable, that the vi 
commission of wickedness may be beneficial to the woi 
and yet that it would be infinitely more beneficial for men 
lefrain firom it. For thus, in the wise and good consiitut 
of the natural world, there are disorders which bring tJi 
own cures ; diseases which arc themselves remedies. Ma 
a man would have died, had it not been for the gout or fev« 
yet it would be thought madness ta assert, that sickness i 
better or more perfect state than health ; though the li 
with regard to the moral world, has been asserted. But 

Secondly^ The natural government of the world is carr 
Oti by general laws. For this there may be wise and g( 
reasons ; the v/isest and best, for aught we know to the c 
Irary. And that there are such reasons, is suggested to < 
thoughts by the analogy of nature ; by our being made 
experience good ends to be accomplished^ as indeed all 
good which we enjoy is accomplished, by this means, t] 
Ihe laws, by which the world is governed, are general. 1 
we have scarce any kind of enjoyments, but what we 8 
iri, some way or uther, instrumental in procuring ourseh 
by acting in a manner which we foresee Ukely to proci 
them : now this foresight could not be at all, were not 
government of the wcwrld carneu '^n by general laws. A 
though, fcM- aught we kriow to the contrary, every sin 
case may be, at length, found to have been provided for ei 
by these, yet to prevent all irregularities, or remedy them 
they arise, by the wisest and best general laws, may be 
possible in the nature of thir^gs, as we see it is absoiut 
impossible in civil government. But then we are rraJj 
think, that the constitution of nature remaining as Y. is, i 
the course of tilings being permitted to go on, ir other 
spects, as it does, there might be interpositions co prev 
irregularities^ though they could not have been prevented 
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Hemedied by any j^eneral laws. And there would indeed be 
reason to wish — which, by the way, is very diifereni from a 
right to claim — that all irregulariiies were prevented or 
lemedied by present interpositions, if these interposiiiona 
would have no other effect than this. But it is plain they 
would have some visible and immediate bad effects ; for ia- 
Btance, they would encourage idleness and negligence, ai^d 
they would render doubtful the natural rule of life, which is 
^fcerrained by this very thing, that the course of the world 
is carried on by general laws. And farther, it is certain they 
'would have distant effects, and very great ones too, by 
means of the wonderful connexions before mentioned. So 
that we cannot so much as guess, what would be the whole 
result of ih« interpositions desired. It may be said, any bad 
result might be prevented by farther interpositions, whenever 
there was occasion for them ; but this again is talking quite 
at random, and in the dark. Upon the whole, then, we see 
wise reasons why the course of the world should be carried 
on by general laws, and good ends accomplished by this 
means, and, for aught we know, there may be the wisest 
reasons for it, and the best ends accomplished by it. We 
have no ground to believe, that all irregularities could be 
remedied as they arise, or could have been precluded by gene- 
ral laws. We find that interpositions would produce evil, 
and prevent good ; and, for aught we know, they would 
produce greater evil than they would prevent, and prevent 
p^reater good than they would produce. And if this be the 
case, then, the not interposing is so far from being a ground 
of complaint, that it is an instance of goodness. This is in- 
telligible and sufficient ; -and going farther seems beyond the 
utmost reach of our faculties. 

But it may be said, that * after all, these supposed im* 
possibilities and relations are what we are unacquainted 
with ; and we must judge of religion, as of other things, by 
what we do know, and look upon the rest as nothing : or, 
however, that the answers here given to what is objected 
against religion, may equally be made use of to invaUdate 
the proofs of it, since their stress lies so very much upon our 
ignorance.' But, 

First J Though total ignorance in any matter does indeed 
equally destroy, or rather preclude, all proof concerning it, 
and objections against it, yet partial ignorance does not. 
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F'or we maj in any degree be convinced, that a person is oi 
6\ich a character, and consequently will pursue such ends, 
though we are greatly ignorant what is the proper way ol 
acting, in order the most effectually to obtain those ends ; 
and in this rase, objections against his manner of acting, as 
seemingly not conducive to obtain them, might be ajis^Krer- 
ed by our ignorance, though the proof that such ends were 
intended, might not at all be invalidated by it. Thus, the 
proof of religion is a proof of the moral /character of GkxL 
and. consequently, that his government is moral, and thrf 
every one, upon the whole, shall receive according to his 
deserts ; a proof that this is the designed end of his gover* 
ment. But we are not competent judges what is the propex 
way of acting, in order the most effectually to accomplish 
this end. Therefore our ignorance is an answer to objec- 
tions against the conduct of Providence, in permitting irregu- 
larities, as seeming contradictory to this end. Now, since 
it is so obvious that our ignorance may be a satisfactory an- 
swer to objections against a thing, and yet not affect the 
proof of it ; till it can be shown, it is frivolous to assert, that 
our ignorance invalidates the proof of rehgion, as it does the 
objections agamst it. 

Secondly^ Suppose unknown impossibilities, and unknown 
relations, might justly be urged to invalidate the proof of re- 
ligion, as wel) as to answer objections against it, and that, 
in consequence of this, the proof of it were doubtful ; yet 
still, let the assertion be despised, or let it be ridiculed, it is 
undeniably true, that moral obligations would remain cer- 
tain, though it were not certain what would, upoii the 
whule, be the consequences of observing or violatiiig them. 
•For these obligations arise immediately and necessarily fr^m 
the judgment of our own mind, unless perverted, which we 
cannot violate without being self-condemned. *And they 
would be ocriain, too, from considerations of interest. For, 
though it were doubtful what will be the future consequen- 
ces of virtue and vice, yet it is however credible, that ihcy 
may have those consequences which religion teaches ua 
they will ; and this credibility is a certain obligation iw 
point of prudence, to abstain from all wickedness, and to live 
in the conscientious practice of all that is good.. But, 

Thirdly y The answers above given to the objections against 
religion, cannot equally be made use of to invalidate the 
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roof of it. For, upon supposition that God exercises a 
loral government over the world, analogy does most strongw 
T lead us to conclude, that this moral 'government must be 
scheme, or constitution, beyond our comprehension. And 
tnous€Uid pai'ticular analogies show us, that parts of such 
scheme, from their relation to oth^er parts, may conduce to 
ccomplish ends, which we should have thought they had 
o tendency at all to accompHsh ; nay, ends, which, before 
K|«rience, we should have thought such parts jwrere contra- 
ictory to, and had a tendency to prevent. And, therefore, 
11 these analogies show, that the way of arguing made use 
f in objecting against religion, is delusive ; because they 
low it is not at all incredible, that, could we comprehend 
le whole, we should find the permission of the disorders 
Djftcted against, to be consistent with justice and goodness, 
ad even to be instances of them. Now this is not applica- 
e to the proof of religion, as it is to the objections against 
; and therefore cannot invaUdate that proof, as it does 
lese objections. 

Lastly^ From the observations now made, it is easy to 
;e, that the answers above given to the objections against 
rovidence, though, in a general way of speaking, they may 
3 said to be taken from our ignorance, yet are by no means 
.ken merely from that, but from somewhat which analogy 
lows us concerning it. For analogy shows us positively, 
lat our ignorance in the possibilities of things, and the vari- 
is relations in nature, renders us incompetent judges, and 
ads us to false conclusions, in cases similar to tlus, in which 
o pretend to judge and to object. So that the things above 
sisted upon, are not mere suppositions of unknown impos- 
bihiies and relations ; but they are suggested to our. 
oughts, and even forced upon the observations of serious 
en, and rendered credible, too, by the analogy of nature. 
nd, therefore, to take these things into the account, is to 
dge by experience, and what w^e do know ; and it is not 
dging so, to take no notice of them. 
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The observations of the last chapter lead us to ccmsite 
this little scene of human life, in which we are so biisiljr en- 
jfaged, as having reference, of some sort or other, to a much 
larger plan of things. Whether we are any way related to 
the more distant parts of the boundless universe into which 
we are brought, is altogether uncertain. But it is evident, 
that the course of things which comes within our view, is 
connected with somewhat past, present, and future beyond 
it. So that we are placed, as one may speak, in the mid» 
die of a scheme, not a fixed, but a progressive one, every way 
incomprehensible ; incomprehensible, in a manner, equally 
with respect to what has been, what now is, and what shall 
be hereafter. And this scheme cannot but contain in it some- 
what as wonderful, and as much beyond our thought and 
conception,'!* as any thing in that of religion. For, will any 
man in his senses say, that it is less difficult to. conceive how 
the world came to be, and continued as it is, without, than 
with, an intelligent Author and Governor of it ? admitting 
an intelligent Governor of it, that there is some other rule of 
government more natural, and of easier conception, than that 
which we call moral ? Indeed, without an intelHgent Au- 
thor and Governor of nature, no account at all can be given, 
how this universCj or the part of it particularly in which we 
are concerned, came to be, and the course of it to be carried 
on, as it is ; nor any of its general end and design, without 
a nioial Governor of it. That there is an intelligent Author 
of nature and natural Governor of the world, id a principte 
gone upon in the foregoing treatise, as proved, and generally 
known and confessed to be proved. And the very notion of 
and intelligent Author of nature, proved by particular final 

t 8m Put fi. ofaap^ & 
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causes, implies a will and a character. Now, as our whole 
nature, the nature which he has given us, leads us to con- 
clude his will and character to be moral, just, and good ; sa 
we can scarce in imagination conceive, what it can be other* 
wise. However, in consequence of this his will and charac- 
ter, whatever it be, he formed the universe as it is, and car- 
ries on the course of it as he does, rather than in any othef 
manner ; and has assi^ed to us, and to dU living creatures, 
a part and a lot in4t. Irrational creatures act this their part, 
and enjoy and undergo the pleasures and the pains allotted 
them, without any reflection. But one would think it im 
possible, that creatures endued with reason could avoid re 
fleeting sometimes upcm all this ; reflecting, if not from 
whence we came, yet, at least, whither we are going, and 
what the mysterious scheme in the midst of which we find 
ourselves, will at length come out and produce ; a scheme 
in iwhich it is certain we are highly interested, and in which 
we may be interested even beyond conception. For many 
things prove it palpably absurd to conclude, that we shall 
cease to be at death. Particular analogies do most sensibly 
show us, that there is nothing to be thought strange irx our 
being to exist in another state of life. And that we are now 
living beings, affords a strong probability that we shall con- 
tinue so ; unless there be some positive ground, and there is 
none from reason or analogy, to think death will destroy us. 
Were a persuasion of this kind ever so well grounded, there 
would, surely, be httle reason to take pleasure in it. But, 
indeed, it can have no other ground than some such imagina- 
tion, as that of our gross bodies being ourselves ; which is 
contrary to experience. Experience, too, most clearly shows 
us the folly of concluding, from the body and the living agent 
aflfecting each other mutually, that the dissolution of the 
former is the destruction of the latter. And there are remai'k- 
able instances of their not affecting each other, which lead 
U8 to a contrary conclusion. The supposition, then, which 
in all reason we are to go upon, is, that our hving nature 
will continue after death. And it is infinitely unreasonable 
to form an institution of life, or to act upon any other suppo- 
rition. Now, all expectation of immortality, whether more 
or less certain, opens an imbounded prospect to our hopes 
and our fears ; since we see the constitution of nature is such 
Mio admit of miseryi as well as to be productive of happi> 
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less, and experience ourselves to partake of both in some 
iegree ; and since we cannot but know what higher degrees 
)f both we are capable of. And there is no presumption 
igainst believing farther, that our future interest depends 
ipon our present behaviour ; for we see our present interest 
loih ; and that the happiness and misery, which are natural- 
y annexed to our actions, very frequently do not follow |ill 
ong after the actions are done to which they are respective- 
y annexed. So that, were speculation to leave us uncer- 
ain, whether it were likely that the Author of nature, in 
^ ving.happiness and misery to his creatures, hath regard to 
heir actions or not ; yet, since we find by experience that 
le hath such regard, the whole sense of things which he 
las given us, plainly leads us, at once, and without any 
elaborate inquiries, to think that it may, indeed must, be to 
^ood actions chiefly that he hath annexed happiness, and to 
Dad actions misery ; or that he will, upon the whole, reward 
:hose who do well, and punish those who do evil. To con- 
irm this from the constitution of the world, it has been ob- 
jerved, that some sort of moral government is necessarily 
mplied in that natural government of God which we expe- 
•ience ourselves under •; that good and bad actions, at pre- 
sent, are naturally rewarded and punished, not only as bene- 
ficial and mischievous to society, but also as virtuous and 
i^icious ; and that there is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
tendency to their being rewarded and punished in a much 
bigher degree than they are at present. And though this 
higher degree of distributive justice, which nature thus 
points out and leads towards, is prevented for a time from ta- 
king place, it is by obstacles which the state of this world 
unhappily throws in its way, and which, therefore, are in 
their nature temporary. Now, as these things, in the natu- 
ral conduct of Providence, are observable on the side of vir- 
tue, so there is nothing to be set against them on the side of 
vice. A moral scheme of government, then, is visibly es- 
tablished, and in some degree carried into execution ; and 
this, together with the essential tendencies of virtue and vice 
duly considered, naturally raise in us an apprehension that 
it will be carried on farther towards perfection in a future 
state, and that every one shall there receive according to his 
deserts. And if this be so, then our future and general in- 
terest, imder the moral government of God, is appointed to * 
depend upon our behaviour, notwithstanding the difficulty 
«rhichthis Diay occasion of securing it, and the danger of lo- 
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sing it ; just in the same manner as our temporal interesti 
under his natural government, is appointed to depend upon 
our behaviour, notwithstanding the like difficulty and danger. 
For, from our original constitution, and that of the world 
which we inhabit, we are naturally trusted with ourselves, 
with our own conduct and our own interest. And from the 
safno constitution of nature, especially joined with that 
course of things which is owing to men, we have, tempta- 
tions to be unfaithful in this trust, to forfeit this interest, to 
neglect it, and run ourselves into misery and ruin. From 
these temptations arise the. difficulties of behaving so as lo 
secure our temporal interest,, and the hazard of behaving so 
as to miscarry in it. There is, therefore, nothing incredible 
in supposing, there may be the like difficulty and hazard 
with regard to that chief and final good which rehgion lays 
before us. Indeed, the whole account, how it came to pass 
that we were placed in such a condition as this, must be be* 
yond our comprehension. But it is in part accounted for by 
what religion teaches us, that the character of virtue and 
piety must be a necessary qualification for a future stale of 
Eecurity and happiness, under the moral government of God ; 
in like manner, as some certain qualifications or other are 
necessary for every particular condition of life, under his 
natural government ; and that the present state was inten- 
ded to be a school of discipline, for improving in ourselves 
thdK character. Now, this intention of nature is rendered 
highly credible by observing, that we are plainly made for 
improvement of all kinds ; that it is a general appointment 
of Providence, that we cultivate practical principles, and 
form within ourselves habits of action, in order to become fit 
for what we were wholly unfit for before ; that, in particu- 
lar, childhood and youth is naturally appointed to be a state 
of discipline for mature age ; and that the present world ii 
peculiarly fitted far a state of moral discipline. And, where- 
as objections are urged against the whole notion of moral 
government and a probation state, from the opinion of neces* 
sity, it has been shown, that God has given us the evidence, 
as it were, of experience, that all objections against religion 
on this head are vain and delusive. He has also, in his na- 
tural government, suggested an answer to all our short sight- 
ed objections against the equity and goodness of his mora^' 
Sovemment ; and, in general, he has exemplified to us the 
ttter by the former. 
These things, which, it is to be remembered, are matten 
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* of fact, ought, in all common sense, to awaken mankind, to 
^ iniluce them to consider, in earnest, their condition, and what 
■^ they have to do. It is absurd, — absurd to the degree of be- 

* ing ndiclous, if the subject where not of so serious a kind, for 
^ men to think themselves secure in a vicious life, or even in 

that immoral thoughtlessness which far the gieatest part of 
them are fallen into. And the credibility of religion, arising 
froiii experience and facts here considered, is fully sul&cient, 
in reason, to engage them to live in the general practice of 
all virtue and piety ; under the serious apprehension, though 
it should be mixed with some doubt,* of a righteous adminis- 
tration established in nature, and a future judgment in conse- 
quence of it ; especially when we consider, how very ques- 
tionable it is whether any thing at all can be gained by vice ; 
how unqueslionably little, as well as precarious, the plea- 
sures and profits of it are at the best, and how soon they 
nmst be paVted with at the longest. For, in the deliberations 
of reason, concerning what we are to pursue and what to 
avoid, as temptations to any thing from mere passion are 
supposed out of the case ; so inducements to vice from cool 
expectations of pleasure and hiterest, so small, and uncer- 
tain, and short, are really so insignificant, as, in the view of 
reason, to Se almost nothing in themselves, and, in compari- 
son with the unportance of religion, they quite disappear and 
arc lost. Mere passion, indeed, may be alleged, though not 
as a reason, yet as an excuse for a vicious course of life. 
And how sorry an excuse it is will be manifest by observing, 
that we are placed in a condition in which we are unavoida- 
bly inured to govern our passions, by being necessitated to 
govern them ; and to lay ourselves under the same kind of 
restraints, and as great ones too, from temporal regards, as 
virtue and piety, in the ordinary course of things, require. 
The plea of ungovernable passion, then, on the side of vice, 
is the poort^st of all things ; for it is no reason ; and but a 
poor excuse. But the proper motives to religion, are the 
proper proofs of it, from our moral nature, from the presages 
of conscience, and our natural apprehension of God, under 
the chanictev of a righteous Governor and Judge ; a nature, 
and conscience, and apprehension given us by him ; and 
from the confirmation of the dictates of reason, by lift and 
immurtaliiy brought to light by the gospel ; and the loraih of 
God revealed from heaven^ against all ungodliness and unrighU' 
ousness of men, 
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CHAP. L 

Of the Importance of Christianity. 

Some persons, upon pretence of the sufficiency of the light 
of nature, avowedly reject all revelation, as, in its very notion, 
incredible, and what must be fictitious. And, indeed, it 10 
certain no revelation would have been given, had the light 
of nature been sufficient in such a sense as to render one not 
wanting and useless. But no man^ in seriousness and sim- 
plicity of mind, can possibly think it so, who considers the 
state of religion in the heathen world before revelation, and 
its present slate in those places which have borrowed .no 
light from it ; particularly, the doubtfulness of some of the 
greatest men concerning things of the utmost importance, ai 
well as the natural inattention and ignorance of mankind 10 
general. It is impossible to say who would have been able 
to have reasoned out that whole system, which we call na- 
tural religion, in its genuine simplicity, clear of superstition ; 
but there is certainly no ground to affirm that the generality 
could : if they could, there is no sort of probabihty that they 
would. Admitting there were, they would highly want a 
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Standing admonition, to remind them of it, and inculcate it 
upon them. And, farther still, were they as muph disposed 
to attend to religion as the better sort of men arc, yet, even 
upon this supposition, there would be various occasions foi 
supernatural instruction and asistance, and the greatest ad* 
vantages might be afforded by them. So that to say, reve- 
lation is a thing superfluous, -v/hat there was no need of, and 
what can be of no service, is 1 think, to talk quite wildly and 
at random. Nor would it be more extravagant to affirm, 
that mankind is so entirely a t ease in the present state, and 
life so completely happy, that it is a contradiction to suppose 
our condition capable of being in any respect belter. 

There are other persons, not to be ranked with these, who 
seem to be getting into a way of neglecting, and, as it 
were, overlooking revelation as of small importance, provi- 
ded natural religion to be kept to. With little regard, either 
to the evidence of the former, or to the objections against it, 
and even upon supposition of its truth, * the only design of it,* 
say they, * must be to establish a beCef of the moral system 
of nature, and to enforce the practice of natural piety and 
virtue. The belief and practice of these things were, perhaps, 
much promoted by the first publication of Christianity ; but 
whether they are believed and practised, upon the evidence 
and motives of nature or of revelation, is no great matter.'* 
This way of considering revelation, though it is not the same 
with the former, yet borders nearly upon it and v^ry miich, at 
length, runs up into it, and requires to be particulaily . con- 
sidered, with regard to the persons who seem to be getting 
into this way. The consideration of it will, likewise, farther 
show the extravagance of the former opinion, and the truth 
of the observations in answer to it, just mentioned. And an 
inquiry into the Importance of Christianity, cannot be an 
improper introduction to a treatise concerning the credibihty 
of it. 

Now, if God has given a revelation to mankind, and com- 
manded those things which are commanded in Christianity, 
it is evident, at first sight, that it canlJot in any wise be ao 
indifferent matter, whether we obey or disobey those com« 

• 

♦ Invenis multos- — propterea nolle fieri Christianos, quia quasi suffi 
emnt nbi dc bona vita sua. Bene Mvere opus est, ait. Otuki uiihi pne* 
oepCuruseat Chivtus? TTt benevivaia] Jam bene vivo. Cluid mihi 
naoeiBarius est Cnristus 1 Nullum homicidium, nullum furtum, nulloii 
mpinam facio, res alienas non concupisco, nullo adulterio contaminor. Nam 
invoniatur in vita niea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et qui reprehenderift ft 
cist ChnttiauiusL^Aug, in Psalm zxzL 
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mands, unless we are certainly assured, that we know all 
the reasons for them, and that all those reasons are now 
ceased, with regard to mankind in general, or to ourselves 
in particular. And it is absolutely impossible we can be 
assured of this ; for our ignorance of these reasons proves 
nothing in the ceise, since the whole analogy of nature shows, 
what is indeed in itself evident, that there may be infinite 
reasons for .things, with v/hich we are not acquainted. 

-But the importance of Cnristianity will riiore distinctly 
appear, by considering it more distinctly : First, As a re- 
publication, and external institution, of natural or essential 
religion, adapted to the present circumstances of mankind, 
and mtended to promote natural piety and virtue ; and se* 
coiidly, As containing an account of a dispensation of things, 
not discoverable by reason, in consequence of which several 
distinct precepts are enjoined us. For, though natural reli- 
gion is the foundation and principal part of Christianity, it is 
not in any sense the whole of it. 

1. Christianity is a republication of natural religion. It 
instructs mankind in the moral system of the world ; that it 
is the work of an infinitely perfect Being, and under his go- 
vernment ; that virtue is his law ; and that he will finally 
judge mankind in righteousness, and render to all according 
io their works, in a future state. And, which is very mate- 
nal, it teaches natural religion in its genuine simplicity, free 
from those superstitions with which it was totally corrupted, 
and under which it was in a manner lost. 

Revelation is, farther, an authoritative publication of na- 
tural religion, and so affords the evidence of testimony for 
the truth of it. Indeed, the miracles and prophecies record- 
ed in Scripture, were intended to prove a particular dispensa- 
lion of Providence — the redemption of the world by tho Mes- 
siah ; but this docs not hinder but that they may also jnrove 
God's general providence over the world, as our Moral Go- 
vernor and Judge. And they evidently do prove it ; be- 
cause this character of the Author of nature is necessarily 
connected with and implied in that particular revealed dis- 
pensation of things ; it is likewise continually taught ex- 
pressly, and insisted upon, by those persons who wrought 
the miracles and delivered the prophecies. So that, indeed, 
natural religion seems as much proved by the Scripture reve- 
lation, as it would have been, had the design of revelation 
been nothing else than to prove it. 

But it may possiI)ly be disputed, how ^ mtOirJ^R^ ^i»st 
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prove natural religion ; and notable objections may be urged 
against this proof of it, considered as a matter ot' specula- 
tioii ; but, considered as a practical thing, there can be none. 
For, suppose a person to teach natural religion to a nation 
who had lived in total ignorance or forgetfiilness of it, and 
to declare he was commissioned by God so to do ; suppose 
him, in proof of his commission, to foretell things future, 
which no human foresight could have guessed at ; to divide 
the sea with a word ; feed great multitudes with bread from 
heaven ; cure all manner of diseases ; and' raise the dead, 
even himself, to life ; — would not this give additional credi 
bility to his teaching, a credibility beyond what that of a 
common man would have, and be an authoritative pubhcor 
tion of the law of nature, i e. a new proof of it ? It would 
be a practical one, of the strongest kind, perhaps, which hu- 
man creatures are capable of havinggiven ihem. The Jaw 
of Mose:5, then, and the gospel of Christ, are authoritative 
publications of the roligion of nature : they afford a proof of 
God's general providence, as moral Governor of the world, 
as well as of his particular dispensations of Providence to- 
wards sinful creatures, revealed in the law of the gospel. 
As they are the only evidence of the latter, so they are an 
additional evidence of the former. 

To show this further, let us suppose a man of the great- 
est and most improved capacity, who had never heard of 
revelation, convinced upon the whole, notwithstanding the 
disorders of the world, that it was under the direction and 
moral government of an infinitely perfect Being, but readj^ 
to question, whether he were not got beyond the reach of hia 
faculties ; suppose him brought, by this suspicion, into great 
danger of being carried away by the universal bad example 
of almost every one around him, who appeared to have no 
Bense, no practical sense at least, of these things ; and this 
perhaps, would be as advantageous a situation, with regard 
to religion, as nature alone ever placed anj man in. What 
a confirmation now must it be to such a person, all at once 
to find, that this moral system of things weis revealed to 
mankind, in the name of that infinite Being whom he had, 
from pnnciples of reason, believed in ; and that the publish 
ers of the revelation proved their commission from him, by 
maddng it appear that he had intrusted them with a power 
of suspending and changing the general laws of nature ! 

Nor must it, by any means, be omjtted ; for it is a thing 
of the utmost importance, that life and immortality are em 
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inently brought to light by the gospel. The great doctrinea 
of a future stale, the danger of a course of wickedness, and 
the efficacy of repentance, are not only confirmed in the gos- 
pel, but are taught, especially the last is, with a degree of 
light ; to which that of nature is but darkness. 

Farther : As Christianity served these ends and purposes, 
when it was first published, by the miraculous publication it- 
self, so it was intended to serve the same purposes, in future 
ages, by means of the settlement of a visible church ; of a so- 
ciety, distinguished from common ones, and firom the rest of 
the world, by peculiar religious institutions ; by an instituted 
method of instruction, and an instituted form of external re- 
ligion. Miraculous powers were given to the first preachers 
o» Christianity, in order to their introducing it into the world : 
a \'isible church was established, in order to continue it, and 
carry it on successively throughout all ages. Had Moses 
and the Prophets, Christ and his Apostles, only taught, and 
by miracles proved, religion to their contemporaries the benefits 
of their instructions would have reached but to a small part 
of mankind. Christianity must have been, in a great de- 
gree, sunk and forgot in a very few ages. To prevent this 
appears to have been one reason why a visible church was 
mslituted ; to be, like a city upon a hill, a standing memo- 
rial to the world of the duty which we owe our Maker ; to 
Call men continually, both by example and instruction, to at- 
tend to it, and, by the form of religion ever before their eyes, 
remind them of the reality ; to be the repository of the ora- 
cles of God ; to hold up the light of revelation in aid to that 
of nature, and propagate it throughout all generations to 
the end of the world — the light of revelation, considered 
here in no other view, than as designed to enforce natural re- 
B^on. And, in proportion as Christianity is professed and 
taught in the world, religion, natural or essential religion, is 
•hus distinctly and advantageously laid before mankind, and 
brought again and again to their thoughts, as a matter of 
nfinite importance. A visible church has also a farther toa* 
lency to promote natural religion, as being an instituted 
Method of education, originally intended to be of more pecul- 
a.r advantage to those who would conform to it. For one 
md of the institution was, that, by admonition and reproof, 
is well as instruction ; by a general regular discipline, and 
Public exercises of religion, the 'body of Christy as the Scrip- 
lire speaks, should be edified; i. e, trained up in piety and 
rirtue, foi a higher and a better state. This 8ettlQmM;a^.^}cL^slSk^ 
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appearing thus beneficial; tending, in the nature ( 
thing, (o answer, and in some degree actually answ 
those ends ; it is to be remembered, that the very noii 
it implies positive institutions ; for the visibiUiy of the c 
consists in them. Take away every thing of this kin 
you lose the very notion itself. So that, if the thingi 
mentioned are advantages, the reason and imponai 
positive institutions in general is most obvious ; since 
out them, these advantages could not be secured to the "' 
And it is mere idle wantonness, to insist upon knowir 
reasons why such particular ones were fixed upon i 
than others. 

The benefit arising from this supernatural assis 
which Christianity affords to natural religion, is what 
persons are very slow in apprehending ; and yet i* is a 
distinct in itself, and a very plain obvious one. Foi 
any, in good earnest, really say, that the bulk of ma 
in the heathen world were in as advantageous a situ; 
with regard to natural religion, as they are now am 
us ? that it was laid before them, and enforced upon 
in a manner as distinct, and as much tending to infii 
their practice ? 

The objections against all this, from the perversi 
Christianity, and from the supposition of its having ha 
little good influence, however innocently they may b( 
posed, yet cannot be insisted upon as conclusive, upor 
principles but such as lead to downright atheism ; be 
the manifestation of the law of nature by reason, whicl 
onall principles of theism, must have been from God, hm 
perverted and rendered* ineffectual in the same manne 
may indeed, I think, truly be said that the good efFe< 
Christianity have not been small ; nor its supposed ill e 
at all of it, properly speaking. Perhaps, too^ the t 
themselves done have been aggravated ; and if not, i 
lianity hath been oflen only a pretence ; and the same 
In the main, would have been done upon some other prei 
However, great and shocking as the corruptions and a 
of it have really been, they cannot be insisted upon as 
ments against it, upon principles of theism. For one 
not proceed one step in reasoning upon natural reHgion 
more than upon Christianity, without laying it dowr 
first principle, that the dispensations of Providence ai 
to be judged of by their perversions, but by their gei 
tendttocies ; not by what they do actually seem to efiec 
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►y what they won W effect if mankind did th^ir part, thai 
icirt which is justly put and left upon them. It is aliogeth- 
if as much the langurtge of one, as of the other : he thai 
s uvjust^ let kirn be unjust still ; end he thtU is holy, lei him bt 
loiy Still* The light of reason does not, any more than 
hat of revelation, force men to submit to its au'.hoiity : both 
idinonish them of what they ought to do and avoid, togeth- 
if with the consequences of each 5 and, after this, leave 
hem at full liberty to act just as they please, till the appoint 
ed time of judgment. Every moment's cxjDerience shows, 
hat tliis is God's general rule of government. 

To return, then : Christianity being a promulgation of the 
aw of nature ; being, moreover, an authoritative promulga- 
ion of it, with new light, and other circumstances of pecu- 
iar advantage, adapted to the wants of mankind ; these 
hings fully show its importance. And it is to be observed 
art her that as the nature of the case requires, so all Chris- 
ians are commanded to contribute, by their profession of 
'hrisiianity, to preserve- it in the world, and render it such 
. promulgation and enforcement of rehgion. For it is the 
ery scheme of the gospel, that each Christian should, in 
lis degree, contribute towards continuing and carrying it on ; 
.1] by uniting in the public profession, and external practice 
•f Christianity ; some by instructing, by having the over- 
ight, and taking care of this religious community, the 
yhurch of God. Now this farther shows the importance 
f Christianity, and, which io what I chiefly intend, its im- 
ortance in a practical sense, or the high obligations we are 
inder, to take it into our most serious consideration : and the 
anger there must necessarily be, not only in treating it 
espitefully, which I am not now speaking of, but in disre* 
artling and neglecting it. For this is neglecting to do 
rhat is expressly enjoined us, for continuing those benefits 
3 the world, and transmitting them down to future times, 
iiid all this holds, even though the only thing to be consi- 
ered in Christianity were its subserviency to natural reli' 
ion. But, 

II. Christianity is to be considered in a further view, aa 
oDtaining an account of a dispensation of things, not at all 
iacoverable by reason, in consequence of which several die- 
net precepts are enjoined us. Christianity is not only 
D external institution of natural religion, and a new pro* 

* Rev. xxiL 11. 
7 
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mulgration of God's general provideiice, as rigbteousi 
Bor and Judge of the workl ; but it contains alsaa rev* 
of a particular dispensation of Providence, carrying 
his Son and Spirit, for the recovery and salvation of ma 
who are represented, in Scripture, to be in a state o 
And, in consequence of this revelation being made, 
commsLnded to be baptized^ not only in the name of the 
but alsQ of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ; and other 
tions of duty, unknovtrn before, to the Scm and the 
Ghost, are revealed. Now, the importance of these 
may be judged ofj by observing that they arise, m 
positive command merely, but also from the offices 
appear, from Scripture, to belong to those divine pen 
the gospel dispensation, or frcnn the relations which, 
there informed, they stand in to us. By reason is re 
the relation which God the Father stands in to us. 
arises the obligation of duty which we are under to hii 
Scripture are revealed the relations which the Son and 
Spirit stand in to us. Hence arise the obligations o: 
which we are under to them. The truth of the case, 
may speak, in each of these three respects, being adi 
that Gfod is the Governor of the World, upon the evide 
ledLaon ; that Christ is the Mediator between God an( 
and the Holy Ghost our Guide and Sanctifier, upcm t 
dence of revelation : the truth of the case, I say, in e 
these respects, being admitted, it is no more a questioi 
it should be commanded that we be baptized in the ru 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost, than that we be bapt: 
the name of the Father. This matter seems to req 
be mcwre fuDy stated.* 

Let it be remembered, then, that religion comes unc 
twofold consideration of internal and external ; for the 
16 as real a part of religion, of true religion, as the f 
Now, when religion is considered under the first not 
an inward principle, to be exerted in such and such i 
acts of the mind and heart, the essence of natural r( 
may be said to consist in religious regards to God the 
JBUmighty ; and the essence of revealed religion, as 
guished from natural, to consist in religious regards 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. And the obligation we a 
der, of paying these religious regards to each of the 

♦ See the Nature, Obligation, and Efficacy, of the Christian 
coentfl^ &c. and CoUiber on Revealed religion, as thcie quoted. 
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e persons respectively, arises from the respective relations 
ich they each stand in to us. How these relations are 
Jo known, whether by reason or revelation, makes no al- 
ition in the case ; because tne duties arise out of the rela- 
IS 'hemselves, not out of the manner in which we are in- 
ned of them. The Son and Spirit have each his proper 
ce in that great dispensation of Providence, the redeinp- 
1 of the world ; the one our Mediator, the other our Sanc- 
)r. Does not, then, the duty of religious regards to both 
se divine persons, as immediately arise, to the view of 
son, out of the very nature of these offices and relations, 
he inward good will and kind attention, which we owe to 
fellow-creatures, arises out of the common relations be- 
;en us and them ? But it will be asked, * What are th« 
ard religious regards, appearing thus obviously due to the 
1 and Holy Spirit, as arising, not merely from command 
iscripture, but from the very nature of the revealed rela- 
is which they stand in to us ? ' I answer, the religious 
ards of reverence, honor, love, trust, gratitude, fear, hope, 
what external manner this inward worship is to be ex- 
3sed, is a matter of pure revealed cor^nand ; as perhaps, 
external manner in which God the Father is to be wor- 
3ped, may be more so than we are ready to think ; but 
worship, the internal worship itself, to the Son and Ho- 
jrhost, is no farther matter of pure revealed command, 
n as the relations they stand in to us, are matter of pure 
elation ; for the relations being known, the obligations to 
h internal worship are obligations of reason, arising out 
hose relations themselves. In short, the history of the 
pel as immediately shows us the reason of these pbliga- 
s, as it shows us the meaning of the words, Son and Ho- 

jrhOSt. 

f this account of the Christian religion be just, those por- 
3 who can speak lightly of it, as of little consequence, provi- 

naturul religion be kept to, plainly forget, that Chris- 
lity, even what is peculiarly so called, as distinguished 
1 natural religion, has yet somewhat very important, ever* 
mora) nature. For the office of our Lord bemg made known, 

the relation he stands in to us, the obligation of rehgious 
inls to him is plainly moral, as much as charity to man- 
I is ; sinctj this obligation arises, before external com- 
id, inmiediately out of that liis office and relation itself 
►se persons appear to forget, that revelation is to be con- 
red as informing us of somewhat new in the state of man- 
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kind, and in the goverment of the world ; as acquainting 
with some rolalions we stand in, which could not othenx 
have been known. And these relations being real, (tho^ 
before revelation we could be under no obligations from tbt 
yd upon their being revealed,) there is no reason to ihink, 
that neglect of behaving suitably to them will be atien 
with the same kind of consequences under God's govemm 
as neglecting to behave suitably to any other relations m 
known to us by reason. And ignorance, whether unavo 
ble or voluntary, so far as we can possibly see, will, just 
much, and just as little, excuse in one case as in the otl 
the ignorance being sup^iosed equally unavoidable, 
equally voluntary, in both cases. 

If, therefore, Chnst be indeed the Mexliator between ( 
aiid man, i. e. if Christianity be true ; if he • be indeed 
Lord, our Saviour, and our God, no one can say what n 
follow, not only the obstinate, but the careless, disregarc 
him in those high relations. Nay, no one can say w 
may follow such disregard, even in the way of natural c 
sequence. For, as the natural consequences of vice in I 
life are doubtless ft) be considered as judicial punishme 
inflicted by God, so likewise, for aught we know, the judi 
punishments of the future life may be, in a like way, ( 
like sense, the natural consequence of vice \'\ of men's 
lating or disregarding the relations which God has pla 
them in here, and made known to them. 

Again, If mankind are corrupted and depraved in tl 
moral character, and so are unfit for that state which Ch 
is gone to prepare for his disciples ; and if the assistance 
God's Spirit be jiecessary to renew their nature, in a deg 
requisite to their being qualified for that state ; all which 
implied in the express, though figurative, declaration, - 
c^t a man he horn of the Spint^ he cannot enter into the ki 
dom of God ; J supposing this, is it possible any serious | 
son can think it a slight matter, whether or no he ma 
use of the means, expressly commanded by God, for ohii 
ing this divine assistance ? especially since the whole ani 
gy of nature shows, that we are not to expect any bene! 
without making use of the appointed means for obtaining 
enjoying them. JNow, reason shows us nothing of the p 
iciilar immediato means of obtaining either temporal 

t Chap. 5. t John in. & 
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•piriliial benefits. This, therefore, we must learn, eithei 
irom experience or revelation. And expenence the present 
ictse does not admit of. 

The conclusion from all this evidently is, that Christianity 
:>€ing supposed either true or credible, it is unspeakable 
rrevorcnce, and really the most presumptuous rashness, to 
Lreat it as a light matter. It can never justly be esteemed 
af little consequence, till it be positively supposed false. Nor 
do I know a higher and more important obligation which 
We are under, than that of examining most seriously into 
the evidence of it, supposing its credibility ; and of embrac 
'ng it, upon supposition of its truth. 

The two following deductions may be proper to be added, 
m order to illustrate the foregoing observations, and to pre- 
vent their being mistaken. 

• F'irst, Hence we may clearly see, where lies the distinc- 
tion between what is positive and what is moral in religion. 
Moral precepts are precepts, the reasons of which we see ; 
positive prwepls are precepts, the reasons of which we do 
not see.* Moral duties arise out of the nature of the case 
itself, prior J^ external command. Positive duties do not 
arise out of the nature of the case, but from external com- 
linund ; nor would they be duties at all, were it not for such 
command received from him, whose creatures and subjects 
we are. But the manner in which the nature of the case, 
or the fact of the relation, is made known, this doth not de- 
nominate any duty, ei I her positive or moral. That we be 
baptized in the name of the Father, is as much a positive 
duty as tiiat we be baptized in the name of the Son ; be- 
cause both arise equally from revealed command : though 
the relation which we stand in to God the Father, is made 
known to us by reason ; the relation we stand in to Christ, 
by revelation only. On the other hand, the dispensation ol 
the gospei admitted, gratitude as immediately becomes due 
to Christ, from his being the voluntary minister of tliis dis- 
pensation, as it is due to God the Father, from his being the 
fountain of all good ; though the first is made knosvn to tis 
by revelation only, the second by reason. Hence also we 

♦ This is tlie (Hsti'>ction between moral and fKwitive precepts, consider- 
ed re«*pictivelv an siu-li. l;ul yet, since the latter liave aotuewhat ot a mo* 
fftl nature, \vt uiay nee the reason o\' tlieni considered in this view. Mo- 
ral md |)ositive precepts are in so;i.o resjyects alike, in other rus|)ect8 diiler- 
puU So lar as they are alike, we discerii the reasons of toth ; so lar as 
Hbey are difierent, wc diacem the reasons of the formeri but not of tho laV> 
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may see. ami, for distinclneas sake, it may be worth ineij' M 
lioniiig-, that }»osiiive institutions come under a twofold con-rh 
siileraiiun. They are either institutions founded on natural I \! 
relii^ion, as baptism in the name of the Father ; though this fa 
has also a particular reference to the gospel dispensation, 
for it is in the name of God, as the Father of our Lord Jesua 
Christ ; or they are external institutions founded on revealed 
religion, as baptism m the name of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost. 

Secondly, From the distinction between what is moral and 
what is positive in religion, appears the ground of that pe- 
culiar preference, which the Scripture teaches us to be due 
to the former. 

The reason of positive institutions in general is very obri- 
ous, though we should not see the reason why such parti- 
cular ones are pitched upon, rather than others. Whoever,' 
therefore, instead of cavilhng at words, will attend to the 
thing itself, may clearly see, that positive institutions in 
general, as distinguished from this or that particular one^ 
have the nature of moral commands : since the reasons ol 
tliem appear. Thus, for instance, the external worship ol 
God is a moral duly, though no particular mode of it be so. 
Care then is to be taken, when a comparison is made be- |t: 
tween positive and moral duties, that they be compared no 
farther than as they are different ; no farther than as the 
former are positive, or arise out of mere external command, 
the reasons of which we are not acquainted with ; and as 
the latter are moral, or arise out of the apparent reason d 
the case, without such external command. Unless this cau- 
tion be observed, we shall run into endless confusion. 

Now, this being premised, suppose two standing precepts 
enjoined by the same authority ; that, in certain conjunctures 
it IS impossible to obey both ; that the former is moral, t. e. a ' 
precept of which we see the reasons, and that they hold ifl 
the particular case before us : but that the latter is positive, 
i. e. a precept of which we db not see the reasons : it is in- 
disputable that our obligations are to obey the forme*, because 
there is an apparent reason for this preference, and none 
against it. Farther, positive institutions, 1 suppose all those 
which CI: ristianity enjoins, are means to a moral end ; and 
the end must be acknowledged more excellent than the 
means. Nor is observance of those institutions any rehgioui 
Obedience at all, or of any value, otherwise than as it pro* 
ceeds frGm a moral piinciple. This seems to be the strict 
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gical way of stating and determining this matter ; but 
ill, perhaps, be found less applicable to practice, than maj 
J thonsrht at first sip^ht. 

And therefore, in a more practical, though more lax way 
consideration, and taking the words, moral law and posiiivt 
sfitutions, in the popular sense ; I add, that the whole 
oral law is as much matter of revealed command, as posi- 
re institutions arc ; for the scripture enjoins every moral 
rtue. In this respect, then, tbey are both upon a level 
ut the moral law is, moreover, written upon our hearts, in- 
rwoven into our very nature. And this is a plain intima- 
m of the A^uthor of it, which is to be preferred, when they 
terfere. 

But there is not altogether so much necessity for the de- 
:rmination of this question as some persons seem to think, 
lor are we left to reason alone to determine it. For, first^ 
'hough mankind have in all ages been greatly prone to 
lace their religion in peculiar positive rites, by way of equi- 
\len for obedience to moral precepts ; yet, without making 
ly comparison at all between them, and consequently with- 
n determining which is to have the preference, the nature 
' the thing abundantly shows all notions of that kind to be 
Lterly subversive of true religion ; as they are, moreover 
jntrary to tlv* whole general tenor of Scripture, and like- 
ise to the most express particular declarations of it, that 
ithing can render us accepted of God, without moral virtue. 
econdly^ Upon the oc^jasion of mentioning together positive 
\A moral duties, the Scripture alwaj^s puts the stress of re- 
^on upon the latter, and never upon the former ; which, 
lOugh no ?ort of allowance to neglect the former, when they 
D not interfere with the latter, 3^et is a plain intimation, that 
hen they do, the latter are to be preferred. And, farther, 
? mankind are for placing the stress of their religion any 
here, rather than upon virtue, lest both the reason of the 
ling, and the general spirit of Christianity, appearing in the 
itiination now mentioned, should be ineffectual against lliis 
revalent folly ; onr Lord himself, from whose command 
lone »he obligation of positive institutions arises, has taken 
ccasiou to make the comparison between them and moral 
irficepts, when the Pharisees censured him for eating with 
ubiicuns and f^inncrs ; and also when they censured his dis- 
ipleo for plucking the ears of corn on the Sabbath day. Upon 
his comparison he has determined expressly, and in form, 
^hich shall have the preference when they int«rfere. An«l 
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by delivering his authoritative determination m a ];Mroverl«^.a 
manner of expression, he has made it general : / t«n// k 
mercy ^ and not sacrifice* The propriety of the word jtroW' 
bialis not the thing insisted upon^ though, 1 think, the manjid 
ner of speaking is to be called so. But that the nmrmero|ar, 
si>c. iking very remarkably renders the determination general 
J8 surely indisputable. For, had it, in the latter case^beeioo 
Bald only, that God preferred mercy to the rigid observai«it«p 
of the Sabbath, even then, by parity of reeison, most jusllnto 
might we have argued, tliat he preferred mercy, hkewise, ifllis 
the observance of other ritual institutions^ and, in general,Ji 
moral duties to positive ones. And thus the determinatioD 
would h:\vc been general, though its being so were iuiWreii, 
and not expressed. But as the passage really stands in the 
go.^poi, it i-j much stronger ; for the swise, arxl ttue very lite* 
ral ViOids of our Lord's answer, are as applicable to anv 
other instance of a coiiiparison, betv/een positive and moral 
dutie;-*, as to this upou which ihey v/ere spoken. And it', in 
rase of comp^iiiion, mercy ii. to be prefen'od to pooilive in- 
stiiulioii:.-,. ii will sctirce be thought, that justice is to give 
place to them. U is rcrrunktible, too, that, as the words are 
a quotation from the Old Tesiament, they are introduced, on 
both of the foremcntioned occasions, with a declaration, ibai 
the Pharisees tlid not understand the meaniug of iliom. Thir. 
I say, 13 very remarkable ; for, since it is scarce possible for 
tlie most ignorant person not to understand the hteral sense 
ef the passage m the Prophet ,f and since understandmg liie 
literal sense would not have prevented their condemning iht 
guiltless j'l it can hardly be doubted, that the thing which our 
Lord really intended in that declaration was, that the Phan- 
sees had not learnt froui it, as they might, wherein the gent- 
ral spirit of religion consists : that it consists in moral piety 
and virtue, as distinguished from forms and ritual obsorvau- 
ces. However, it is certain we may learn this horn his di- 
vine appUcation of the passage, in the gospel. 

But, as it is oneof the peculiar weaknesses of human nature, 
when, upon a couipcirison of two things, one is foimd to bo ol 
greater importance than the other, to consider this other as 
of scarce any impoi'tance at ail ; it is highly necessary ihat 
we remmd ourselves, how great presumption uis lomake hg.it 

« Matt. ix. 13, and xii. 7. t Hoft. W 

t See MaU. si 7. 
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r any institutions of divine appointnnent ; that our obliffafions 

> obey nil God's coininands whatever, are abnolnte an»l in- 
ij?ppn3able ; and that commands merely positive, admitted 

> he. from him, lay us under a moral obhgation to obey them : 
h obh'jation moral in the strictest and most proper sense. 

To these thing? T cannot forbear addirig, that the account 
o\v given of Christianity most strongly shows and enforces 
pf)ii us the obligation of searching the Scriptures, in-order 

> see what the scheme of revelation really is instead of deter- 
ining beforehand, from reason, what the scheme of it 
list be.* Indeed, if in revelation there be found any pas- 
Lg-es, the seeming meaning of which is contrary to natural 
Ji^ion, we may most certainly conclude*, such seeming 
eaning not to be the real one. But it is not any degree of 
esnmption against an intei pretation of Scriptures, that such 
terpretaiion contains a doctrine, which the light of nature 
niiot discover, or a precept, which the law of nature doe? 
»t obhge ao. 

» See Clui¥w 3. 
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CHAPTER IL 

w 

Qf M« Supposed Presumption against a ReveUUumf cotftf |^ 

ered as ^Miraculous. 

Having shown the importance of the Christian revela- 
tion, and the obligations which we are under serioua' j to at- 
tend to it, upon supposition of its truth or its credihilitj ; the 
next thing in order is, to consider the supposed presumption! 
against revelation in general, which shall be the subject d 
this chapter ; and the objections against the Christian in 
particular, which shall be the subject of some following 
ones * For it seems the most natural method to remove 
these prejudices against Christianity, before we proceed to 
the consideritiion of the positive evidence for it, and the ob» 
J3Ctioi^ against that evidence.! 

It is, I think, commonly supposed, that there is some pe* 
euliar presumption, from the analogy of nature, against the 
Christian scheme of things, at least against miracles ; so as 
that stronger evidence is necessary to prove the truth and 
reality of them, than wo.ild be sufficient to convince us of 
other events or matters of fact. Indeed, the consideration 
of this supposed presumption cannot but be thought \ ery in- 
significant by many persons ; yet, as it belongs to the sub 
jcct of this treatise, so it may tend to open the mind, and re* 
move some prejudices ; however needless the consideration 
of it be, upon its own account. 

I. I find no appearance of a presumption, from the anal 
ogy of nature, against the general scheme of Christianity, 
that God created and invisibly governs ihe world by Jesus 
Christ, and by him also will hereafter judge it in righteous- 
ness, i. e. render to every one according to his works ; and 
that good men are under the secret influence of hid Spirit. 

• eiia{K 3» 4| ftk t ClMp. 7. 
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•'Vliether these things are, or are not, to be called miraculou^ 
^, perhaps, only a question about words ; or, however, is of 
^o moment in the case. If the analogy of nature raises any 
^Presumption against this general scheme of Christianity, it 
ickust be, either because it is not discoverable by reason 
^i: experience, or else because it is unUke that course of na- 
•\ire, which is. But analogy raises no presumption against 
iie truth of this scheme, upon either of these accounts. 

Firsts There is no presmmption, from analogy, against th# 
•ruth of it, upon account of its not being discoverable by 
"eason or experience. For, suppose one who never hesird 
>f revelation, of the most improved understanding, and ac* 
|uainted with our whole system of natural philosophy and 
latural religion ; such a one could not but be sensible, that 
t was but a very small part of the natural and moral system 
3f the universe, which he was acquainted with. He could 
lot but be sensible, that there must be innumerable thingSj 
n the dispensations of Providence past, in the invisible go- 
vernment over the world at present carrjring on, and in what 
s to come, of which he was wholly ignorant, and which 
jould not be discovered without revelation. Whether the 
scheme of nature be, in the strictest sense, infinite or not, it 
js evidently vast, even beyond all possible imaginaVioa. 
A.nd, doubtless, that part of it which is opened to our view, 
3 but as a point, in comparison of the whole plan of Provi- 
lence., reaching throughout eternity, past and future ; in 
comparison of what is even now going on in the remote parts 
3f the boundless universe ; nay, in comparison of the whole 
scheme of this world. And, therefore, that things he beyond 
the natural reach of our faculties, is no sort of presumption 
igainst the truth and reahty of them ; because it is certain, 
there are innumerable things in the constitution and govern- 
ment of the universe, which are thus beyond the natural 
reach of our faculties. Secondly^ Analogy raises no pre- 
sumption against any of the things contained in this general 
doctrine of Scripture now mentioned, upon account of their 
being unlike the known course of nature. For there is no 
presumption at all, from analogy, that the whole course of 
things, or divine government, naturally unknown to us, aiid 
every thing in it, is like to any thing in that which is known ; 
and therefore no peculiar presumption against any thing in 
Uie former, upon account of its being uniike to any thii^j; in 
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the latter. And in the constitution and natural govemH 
of the world, as well as in the moral govei-nment of it, 
see things, in a great degree, unlike one another : and ifc 
fore onfirl^t not to woTider at such unlikeness between tL: 
visible and invisible. However, the scheme of Christiu 
is by no means entirely unlike the scheme of nature j as 
appear in the following pari of this treatise. 

I'he notion of a miracle, considered as a proof of j 
Tine mission, has been slated with great exactness bj 
vines ; and is, I think, sufficiently understood by every 
There are also invisible miracles ; the incarnation of Ch 
for instance, which, being secret, cannot be alledged ; 
proof of such a mission ; but require themselves to be 
ved by \isible miracles. Revelation, itself, loo, is mii*acu 
and miracles are the proof of it; and ihc supposed presu 
tion against these shall presently be considered. All wl 
I have been observing here is, that, whether we choos 
call every thing in the dispensations of Providence, not 
coverable without revelation, nor like the know^n cours( 
things, miraculous ; and whether the general Christian 
pen.-:ution now mentioned, is to be called so, or not ; the 1 
going obseiTalions seem certainly to show, that there is 
presumption against it, from the analogy of nature. 

II. There is no presumption, from analogy, against s< 
operations, which we should now call miraculous ; pan 
larly, none against a revelation, at the beginning of 
world; nolhing of such presuuiptions against it, as is i 
poood 10 be implied or expressed in the word rniracui 
For a miracle, in its very noiion, is relative to a conrs 
r.Lirure; anrl implies somewhat different from it, consid* 
as being so. Now, either there was no course of nuiurt 
the time which we are speaking of; or if there were, wc 
not acquainted what the course of nature is upon the 
peopling of worlds. And therefore the question, whe 
mankind had a revelation made to them at that time is ti 
considered, not as a question concerning a miracle, but a 
co.r.K.on question of fact. And we have the like reason, 
it more or less, to admit the report of tradition concerii 
this question and concerning common matters of fact of 
same antiquity ; for instance, what part of the earth ^ 
first peoplu'I. 

Or thus : When mankind was first placed in this stj 
there was a power exerted, totally different from the pres 
course of naluVp. Now, whether this power, thus whc 
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different from the present course of n»'\ture ; for we cannot 
properly appl}' to it the word miraculous ; whether this power 
Slopped irnmefliarely after it had made man, or went on, and 
ex cried itself farther in giving him a revelation, is a-question 
of Uie same kind, as whether an ordinary power exerted itself 
in such a particular degree and manner, or not. 

Or suppose the power exerted in the formation of the world 
be considered as miraculous, or rather, be called by the name, 
the case will not be different ; since it must be acknowledged, 
that such a power was exerted. For supposing it acknow- 
ledged that our Saviour spent some years in a course of 
working miracles ; there is no more presumption, worth men- 
tioning, against his having exerted this miraculous power, 
in a certain degree greater, than in a certain degree less ; in 
one or two more instances, than in one or two fewer ; in this, 
than in another manner. 

It is evident, then, that there can be no peculiar presumption, 
from the analogy of nature, against supposing a revelation, 
when man was first placed uDon the earth. 

Add. that there does not appear the least intimation in 
history or tradition, that religion was first reasoned out ; but 
the whole of history and tradition makes for the other side,, 
that it came into the world by revelation. Indeed, the state 
of religion in the first ages, of which we have any account 
seems to suppose and imply, that this was the origuial of 
it amongst mankind. And these reflections together, with- 
out taking in the peculiar authority of Scripture, amount to 
real tind very material degree of evidence, that inere was a 
revehuion at the beginning of the world. Now this, as it is 
a confiniuiiion of natural religion, and therefore mentioned in 
the former part of this treatise ; so, hkewise, it has a ten- 
dency to remove an^ prejudices against a subsequent revela- 
tion. 

III. But still it may be objected, that there is some pecu* 
liar presumption from analogy, against miracles ; particular- 
ly against revelation, after the settlement and during the 
continuance of a course of nature. 

Now, with regard to this supposed presumption, it is to 
be observed in general, that before we can have ground for 
raising what can, with any propriety, be called .an argumeiU 
from ciaaiogy, for or against revelation considered as some* 
what miraculous, we infiBt be acquainted with a similar or 
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parallel case. But the history of some other world, seemingiy 
in like circumstances with our own, is no more than a paraiid 
case ; and therefore nothing short of this can be so. Yet, 
could we come at a presumptive proof, for or against a reve» 
lation, from being informed whether such "world had one, or 
not ; such a proof, being drawn from one single instance 
only, must be infinitely precarious. More particularly : First 
of all, There is a very strong presumption against commos 
speculative truths, and against the most ordinary facts, before 
the proof of them ; which yet is overcome by almost smy 
proof. There is a presumption of millions to one, against the 
story of Caaar^ or of any other man. For suppose a numbei 
of common facts so and so circumstanced, of which one bad 
no kind of proof, should happen to come into one's thoughts ; 
every one would, without any possible doubt, conclude them 
to be false. And the like may be said of a single commcMi 
fact. And from hence it appears, that the question of im- 
portance, as to the matter before us, is, concerning the degree 
of the peculiar presumption supposed against miracles *, not 
whether there be any peculiar presumption at all against 
them. For, if there be the presumption of millions to one, 
against the most common facts, what can a small presump* 
tion, additional to this, amount to, though it be pecuHai* ? It 
cannot be estimated, and is as nothing. The only material 
question is, whether there be any such presumption against 
miracles, as to render them in any sort incredible ? Secondly ^ 
If we leave out the consideration of religion, we are in such 
total darkness, upon what causes, occasions, reasons, or cir- 
cmnstances, the present course of nature depends, that there 
does not appear any improbability for or against supposing, 
that five or six thousand years may have given scope for 
causes, occasions, reasons, or circumststnces, from whence 
miraculous interpositions may have arisen. And from this, 
joined with the foregoing observation, it will follow, that there 
must be a presumption, beyond all comparison, greater, agains. 
the particular common facts just now instanced in, than 
against miracles in general ; before any evidence of either. 
But, thirdly f Take in the consideration of religion, or the 
moral system of the world, and then we see distinct particu- 
lar reasons for miracles ; to afford mankind instruction addi- 
tional to that of nature, and to attest the truth of it. And 
this gives a real credibility to the supposition, that it might be 
part of the original plan of things, that there should be rm- 
raculous interpositions. Then, lastly, Miracles must not be 
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ired to common natural events; or to events which| 
h uncommon, are similar to what we daily experience ; 
» the extraordinary phenomena of nature. And then 
)mparison will be, between the presumption against 
es, and the presumption against such \mcommon ap- 
ices, suppose, as comets, and against there being any 
cowers in nature as magnetism and electricity, so con* 
:o the properties of other bodies not endued with these 
s. And before any one can determine, whether there 
y peculiar presumption against miracles, more than 
it other extraordinary things, he must consider, what, 
irst hearing, would be the presimiption against the last 
ined appearances and powers, to a person acquainted 
nib. the daily, monthly, and annual course oi nature 
ting this earth, and with those conmion powers of 
which we every day see. 

in all this I conclude, That there certainly is no such 
rlption against miracles, as to render them in any wise 
[ble ; that, on the contrary, our being able to discern 
s for them, gives a positive credibility to the history of 
in cases where those reasons hold ; and that it is by 
ans certain, that there is any peculiar presxmiption at 
m analogy, even in the lowest degree, against miracleS| 
inguished from other extraordinary phenomena ; though 
►t worth while to perplex the reader with inquiries into 
stract nature of evidence, in order to determine a qnet* 
rhich, without such inquiries, we see is of no iInpo^ 
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CHAPTER in. 



Of our Incapacity ofJudging^ what toere to he expected in 
a Revelation; and the Credibility from Analogy^ that it 
must contain Things appearing liMe to ObjecHons, 

Besides the objections ag^ainst the e\'idence for Chrisdanitj, 
memy are alleged against the scheme of it ; against t£e whole 
manner in which it is put and left with the world ; as well as 
against several particular relations in Scripture : objections 
drawn from the deficiencies of rcvelaiion : fi^om things in it ap 
pearing to men foolishness ;* from its containing matters of 
offence, which have led, and it must have been foreseen, 
would lead, into strange enthusiasm and superstition, and be 
made to serve the purposes of t3rranny and wickedness ; firom 
its not being imiversal ; and, which is a thing of the same 
kind, firom its evidence not being so convincing and satisfac- 
tory as it might have been ; for this last is sometimes turned 
into a positive argument against its truth.t I^ would be te- 
dious, indeed impossible, to enumerate the several particulars 
comprehended under the objections here referred to, ihej 
being so various, according to the diflferent fancies of men.- 
There are persons, who think it a strong objection against 
the authority of Scripture, that it is not composed by rules of 
art, agreed upon by critics, for polite and correct writing. 
And the scorn is inexpressible, with which some of the pro- 
phetic parts ofc Scripture are treated; partly through the 
rashness of interpreters, but very much also on account of the 
haeroglyphical and figurative language in which they are 
left us. Some of the principal things of this sort shall be 
particularly considered in the following chapters. But my 
design at present is to observe, in general, with respect to this 
whole way of arguing, that| upon supposition of a revelationy 
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^ is highly credible beforehand, we should be incompetent 
■•idges of it, to a great degree ; and that it would contain 
>i4iiiy things appearing to us liable to great objections, in case 
^•e judge of it otherwise than by the analogy of»nature. And, 
therefore, though objections against the evidence of Chris* 
Lianity are more seriously to be considered, yet objections 
ag^ainst Christianity itself are, in a great measure, fri\olou8; 
Fdmost all objections against it, excepting those which are al- 
leg^ed against the particular proofs of its coming from God, 
I express myself with caution, lest I should be mistaken to 
vilify reason, which is indeed the only faculty we have 
wherewith to judge concerning any thing, even revelation 
itself; or be misunderstood to assert, that a supposed revela- 
tion cannot be proved false from internal characters. For, 
it rriav contain clear immoralities or contradictions ; and either 
af thi'se would prove it false.. Nor will I take upon me to 
iffiim, that noiiiing else can possibly render any supposed 
revelation incredible. Yet still the observation above is, I 
Lhink, true bej'^oml doubt, that objections against Christianity, 
is distinguished from objections against its evidence, are 
frivolous. To make out this, is the general design of the 
present chapter. And, with regard to the whole of it, I can- 
not but jxirticularly wish, that the proofs might be attended 
to, rather than the assertions cavilled at, upon account of any 
unacceptable consequences, whether real or supposed, which 
may be drawn from them. For after all, that which is true, 
nnust be admitted ; though it shoruld show us the shortness of 
our faculties, and that we are in nowise judges of many 
things of which we are apt to think ourselves very compe- 
tent ones. Nor will this be any objection with reasonable 
men ; at least, upon second thought, it will not be any objec- 
tion with such, against the justness of the following observa- 
lions. 

As God governs the world, and instructs his creatures, ac- 
cording to certain laws or rules, in the known course of na- 
tuie, known by reason together with experience.; so the 
Scripture informs us of a scheme of divine Providence, addi- 
tional to this. It relates, that God has, by revelation, in- 
structed men in things concerning his government, which 
they could not otherwise have known, and reminded them of 
things which they might otherwise know ; and attested the 
truth of the whole by miracles. Now, if the natural and the 
revealed dispensation of things are both from God, if they 
coincide with each other, and together make up one schemA 
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of Ptrovidence, otir being incompetent judges of one, musl 
render it credible that we may be incompetent judges also ot 
the other. Since, upon experience, the acknowl^ged coo- 
stitudon and course of nature is found to be greatly different 
from what, before experience, would have been expected; 
and such as, men fancy, there lie great objections against: 
This renders it beforehand highly credible, that they may 
find the revealed dispensation likewise, if they judge of it as 
they do of the constitution of nature, very different firom ex- 
pectations formed beforehand ; and liable, in appearance, to 
great objections: objections against the scheme itself^ and 
against tJie degrees and maimers of the miraculous interposi- 
tions, by which it was attested and carried on. Thus, sup- 
pose a prince to govern his dominions in the wisest manrer 
possible, by common known laws ; and that upon some exi- 
gencies he should suspend these laws, and govern, in several 
distances, in a dif!erent maimer : if one of his subjects were 
not a competent judge beforehand, by what common rules 
the government should or would be carried on, it could not be 
expected that the same person would be a competent judge^ 
in what exigencies, or in what manner, or to what degree^ 
those laws commonly observed would be suspended or de- 
viated from. If he were not a judge of the wisdom of the 
ordinary administration, there is no reason to think he would 
be a judge of the wisdom of the extraordinary. If he thought ] 
he had objections against the former, doubtless, it is highly' 
Bupposable, he might think also, that he had objections 
against the latter. And thus, as we fall into infinite follies 
and mistakes, whenever we pretend, otherwise than from ex- 
perience >ind analogy, to judge of the constitution and course 
of nature, i^is evidently supposable beforehand, that we should 
fall into as great, in pretending to judge, in like manner, con- 
cerning revelation. Nor is there any more ground to expect ( I 
that this latter should appear to us clear of objections, than 
that the former should. 

These observations, relating to the whole of Christianity, 
are applicable to inspiration in particular. As we are in no 
sort judges beforehand, by what laws or rules, in what degree, 
or by what means, it were to have been expected that God 
would naturally instruct us;*so, upon supposition of hia- 
aflbrding us light and instruction by revelation, additional to 
what he has afforded us by reason and experience, we are in 
no sort judges, by what methods, and in what proportion, it 
were to be expected that this supernatural light and instruo> 
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would be afforded us. We know not beforehand, what 
^^ee or kind of natural information it were to be expected 
^ would alford men, each by his own reason and experi- 
^ce ; nor how far he would enable, and effectually dispose 
i em to commuiHcate it, whatever it should be^ to each other ; 
7^r whether the evidence of it would be certain, highly pro- 
:clile, or doubtful ; nor whether it would be given with equal 
eamess and conviction to all. Nor could we guess, upon 
ay good ground I mean, whether natural knowledge, or 
/en the faculty itself by which we are capable of attaining 
I reason, would be given us at once, or gradually. In like 
lanner, we are wholly igrtorant what degree of new know- 
dg-e it were to be expected God would give mankind by 
jvelation, upon supposition of his affording one ; or how far, 
r in what way, he would interpose miraculously, to qualify 
leni, to whom he should originally make the revelation, for* 
3inmunicating the knowledge given by it ; and to secure 
leir doing it to the age in which they should live, and to 
scure its being trauFmitted to posterity. We are equally 
^norant, whether the evidence of it would be certain, or 
ig;hly probable, or doubtful ;* or whether all who should 
ave any degree of instruction from it, and any degree of evi- 
ence of its truth, would have the same ; or whether ih6 
3heme would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. 
Jay, we are not in any sort able to judge, whether it were to 
ave been expected, that the revelation should have been 
ommitted to writing ; or left to be handed down, and c<»se* 
iiently corrupted, by verbal tradition, and at length sunk 
jider it, if maiiicind so pleased, and during such tin'.e as they 
re permitted, in the degree they evi Jently are, to act as they 

But it may be said, 'that a revelation in some of the 
bove-mentioned circumstances ; one, for instance, whidi wai 
.ot committed to writirg, and thus secured against danger of 
orruption, would not have answered its purpose.* I ask, 
irhat purpose ? It would not have answered all the purpose* 
irhich it has now answered, and in the same degree ; but it 
rould have answered others, or the same in different degrees. 
Ind which of these were the purposes of God, and best fell 
ti with his general government, we could not at all hare da» 
ermined beforehand. 

Now since it has been shown, that we have no 
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of reason upon which to judge beforehand, how it were to I 
expected revelation should have been left, or what was ma 
suitable to the divine plan of government, in any of the for 
mentioned respects ; it must be quite frivolous to object afte 
wards as to any of them, against its being left in one wa; 
rather than another; for this would be to object again 
things, upon account of» their being different iBrom expeci 
tions which have been shown to be without reason. Ai 
thus we see, that the only question concerning the truth 
Christianity is, whether it be a real revelation ; not wheth 
it be attended with everv circumstance which we shou 
have looked for : and concerning the authority of Scriptui 
whether it be what it claims to be ; not whether it be a bo 
of such sort, and so promulged, as weak men are apt 
fancy a book containing a divine revelation should. Ai 
therefore neither obscurity, nor seeming inaccuracy of sty] 
nor'various readings, nor early disputes about the authors 
particular parts, nor any other things of the like kind, ihouj 
they had been much more consider^le in degree than th( 
are, could overthrow the authority of the Scripture ; unle 
the Prophets, Apostles, or our Lord, bad promised, that tl 
book, containing the divine revelation, should be secjire fro 
those things. Nor indeed can any objections overthrow sue 
a kind of revelation as the Christian claims to be, since the 
are no objections against the morality of it, but such as a 
show, that there is no proof of miracles wrought originally 
attestation of it ; no appearance of any thing miraculous 
its obtaining in the world ; nor any of prophecy, that i 
of events foretold, which human sagacity could not forese 
If it can be shown, that the proof alleged for all these is a 
solutely none at all, then is revelation overturned. But we 
it allowed, that the proof of any one, or all of them, is low* 
than is allowed ; yet whilst any proof of them remains, rev 
lation will stand upon much the same foot it does at preser 
as to all the purposes of life and practice, and ought to ha' 
the like influence upon our behaviour. 

From the foregoing observations, too, it will follow, ai 
those who will thoroughly examine into revelation will fh 
it worth remarking, that there are several ways of argiiin 
which, though just with regard to other writings, are not a 
riicable to Scripture ; at least not to the prophetic parts of: 
We cannot argue, for instance, that this cannot be the sen 
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4t4Hr intent of such a passage of Scripture, for if it had, it would 

. liave been expressed more plainly, or have been represented 

^ Xinder a more apt figure or liieroglyphic ; yet we may justly 

cx^c thus, with respect to common books. And the reason 

of this diiference is very evident ; that in Scripture we are not 

c^ompetent judges, as we are in common books, how plainly 

U w^ere to have been expected, what is the true sense should 

have been expressed, or under how apt an image figured. 

The only question is, what appearance there is that this is 

the sense ? and scarce at all, how much more determine tely 

or accurately it might have been expressed or figured ? 

* But is it not self-evident, that internal improbabilities (A 
all kinds, weaken external probable proof?* Doubtless. But 
to what practical purpose can this be alleged here, when it 
has been proved before, that real internal improbabiliues, 
which rise even to moral certainty, are overcome by the most 
ordinary testimony ? and when it now has been made appear, 
that we scarce know what are improbabilities, as to the mat- 
ter we are here considering ? as it will farther appear from 
what follows. 

For though, from the observations above made, it is mani 
fest, that we are not in any sort competent judges, what su- 
pernatural instruction were to have been expected; and 
though it is self-evident, that the objections of an incompetent 
judgment must be frivolous ; yet it may be proper to go one 
step farther, and o>iserve, that if men will be regardless of 
these things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture by pre- 
conceived expectations, the analogy of nature shows before- 
hand, not only that it is highly credible they may, but also 
probable that they will, imagine they have strong objections 
against it, however really unexceptionable : for so, prior to 
experience, they would think they had, against the circum- 
Btances, and degrees, and the whole manner of that instruo- 
tion, wliich is afforded by the ordinary course of nature. 
Were the instruction which God affords to brute creatures by 
instincts and mere propensions, and to mankind by these to 
gether with reason, matter of probable proof, and not of cer- 
tain observation, it would be rejected as uicredible, in many 
histancco of it, only upon account of the means by which this 
instruction is given, the seeming disproportions, the limita- 
tions, necessary conditions, and circumstances of it. For in- 
ptance: Would it not have been thought highly improVtablaL 
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that men should have been so much iLoore capable of di 
vering, even to certainty, the general laws of matter, and 
magnitudes, paths, and revolutions of the heavenly bod 
than the occasions and cures of distempers, and many o 
things, in which human life seems so much more nearly 
cemed, than in astronomy ? How capricious and irregul 
way of information, would it be said, is that of invention 
means of which nature instructs us in matters of science, 
in many things upon which the affairs of >lie world gre 
depend ; that a man should, by this faculty be made 
quainted with a thing in an instant, when, perhaps, h 
thinking of somewhat else, which he has in vain been sea 
ing after, it may be, for years. So likewise the imperfect 
attending the only method by which nature enables anc 
rects us to communicate our thoughts to each other, ar« 
numerable. Language is, in its very nature, inadeqi 
ambiguous, liable to infinite abuse, even firom negligei 
and so liable to it from design, that every man can dec 
and betray by it. And, to mention but one instance ir 
that brutes, without reason, should act, in many resp< 
with a sagacity and foresight vastly greater than what 
have in those respects, would be thought impossible. Y 
is certain they do act with such superior foresight ; whe 
it be their own, indeed, is another question. From t! 
things it is highly credible beforehand, that upon sui^pos 
God should afford men some additional instruction by rei 
tion, it would be with circumstances, in manners, deg 
and respects, which we should be apt to fancy we had g 
objections against the credibility of. Nor are the object 
against the Scripture, nor against Christianity in genera 
all more or greater than the analogy of nature would be 
hand, — not perhaps give ground to expect ; for this anal 
may not be sufficient, in some cases, to ground an exp< 
tion upon ; — ^but no more nor greater, than analogy w 
show it, beforehand, to be supposable and credible, that t 
might seem to lie against revelation. 

By applying these general observations to a particulai 
joction, it will be more distinctly seen, how they are app 
ble to others of the like kind ; and indeed to almost all 
jections against Christianity, as distinguished from object 
against its evidence. It appears from Scripture, that as it 
not unusual, in the apostolic age, for persons, upon their • 
version to Christianity, to be endued with miraculous gi 
80, some of those persons exercised these gifts in a Strang 
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irregular and disorderlj manner : and this is made an objeo 
tion against their being really miraculous. Now, the fore- 
going observations quite remove this objection, how consider- 
able soever it may appear at first sight. For, consider a per- 
son endued with any of these gifts, for instance, that of 
tongues ; it is to be supposed, that he had the same power 
over this miraculous gift, as he would have had over it, had 
it been the eflfiict of habit, of study, and use, as it ordinarily 
is ; or the same power over it, as he had over any other na- 
tural endowment. Consequently, he would use it in the same 
manner he did any other ; either regularly and upon proper 
occasions only, or irregularly and upon improper ones ; ac- 
cording to his sense of decency, and his character of prudence. 
Where, then, is the objection ? Why, if this miraculous pow- 
er was indeed given to the world to propagate Christianity 
and attest the truth of it, we might, it seems, have expected, 
that other sort of persons should have been chosen to be in 
vested with it ; or that these should, at the same time, have 
been endued with prudence ; or that they should have been 
continually restrained and directed in the exercise of it; t. c. 
that God should have miraculously interposed, if at all, in a 
different maimer or higher degree. But, from the observa- 
tions made above, it is undeniably evident, that we are not 
judges in what degrees and maimers it were to have been ex- 
pected he should miraculously interpose ; upon supposition 
of his doing it in some degree and manner. Nor, in the na- 
tural course of Providence, are superior gifts of memory, elo- 
q^uence, knowledge, and othei talents of great influence, con- 
ferred only on persons of prudence and decency, or such as 
are disposed to make the properest use of them. Nor is the 
instruction and admonition naturcJly afforded us for the con- 
duct of life, particularly in our education, commcxily given in 
a manner the most suited to recommend it ; but often with 
circumstances, apt to prejudice us against such instructicm. 

One might go on to add, that there is a great resemblance 
between the light of nature and of revelation, in several other 
respects. Practical Christianity, or that faith and behaviour 
which renders a man a Christian, is a plain and obvious 
thing ; like the common rules of conduct, with respect to our 
ordinary temporal affairs. The more distinct and particular 
knowledge of those things, the study of which the Apostle 
qalls, going on unto petfectiou* and of the prophetic paits 

* H«b. VL 1. 
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of revelation, like many parts of natural and even civil k 
ledge, may require very exact thought and careful consi 
tion. The hinderances, too, of natural and of superna 
light and knowledge, have been of the same kind. An 
it is owned the whole scheme of Scripture is not yet u 
stood, so, if it ever comes to be imderstood, before the re 
tion of aU things^* and without miraculous interpositioi 
must be in the same way as natural knowledge is con 
by the continuance and progress of learning and of lil 
and by particular persons, attending to, comparing anc 
suing, intimations scattered up and down it, which are 
looked and disregarded by the generality of the world, 
this is the way in which all improvements are made 
thoughtful men tracing on obscure hints, as it were, drc 
us by nature accidentally, or which seem to come int( 
minds by chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a book, \ 
has been so long in the possession of mankind, should 
tain many truths as yet undiscovered. For, all the i 
phenomena, and the same faculties* of investigation, 
which such great discoveries in natural knowledge have 
made in the present and last age, were equally in th( 
session of mankind several thousand years before. Anc 
sibly it might be intended, that events, as they come to 
should open and ascertain the meaning of several pa: 
Scripture. 

It may be objected, that this analogy fails in a materi 
spect ; for that natural knowledge is of little or no c 
quence. But I have been speaking of the general instru 
which nature does or does not afford us. And besides, 
parts of natural knowledge, in the more common restr 
sense of the words, are of the greatest consequence t 
ease and convenience of life. But suppose the analog- 
as it does not, fail in this respect, yet it might be abund 
supplied from the whole constitution and comse of na 
which shows, that God does not dispense his gifts acco 
to our notions of the advantage and consequence they v 
be of to us. And this in general, with his method oj 
pensing knowledge in particular, would together mak( 
an analogy full to the point before us. 

But it may be objected still farther, and more genen 
The Scripture represents the world as in a state of ruin 
Chiistiamty as an expedient to recover it, to help in thee 

•A6toiii.Sl. 
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^ects where nature fails ; in particular to supply the deficieo- 
!*es of natural light. Is it credible, then, that so many aget 
►liould have been let pass, before a matter of such a sort, of 
*-<) great and so general importance, was made known to inan- 
^nd ; and then that it should be made known to so small a 
[Dart of them ? Is it conceivable, that this supply should be 
50 voiy deficient, should have the like obscurity and doubtful- 
ness, be liable to the like perversions, in short, he oprn to aU 
liie hke objections, as the light of nature itself?'* Without 
Setcrmining how far this in fact is so, I answer, it is by no 
means incredible that it might be so, if the light of nature and 
Df revelation be Horn the same hand. Men are naturally liable 
to diseases ; for which God, in his good providence, has pro- 
irided natural remedies.^ But remedies existing in nature 
riave been unknown to mankind for many ages ; are known 
3ul to few now ; probably many valuable ones are not known 
yet. Great has been, and is, the obscurity and difficulty, in 
iie nature and application of them. Circumstances seem 
yfien to make them very improper, where they are absolutely 
lecessary. It is after long labor and study, and many unsuc- 
MJssful endeavours, tliat they are brought to be as useful as 
Jjey are ; after high contempt and absolute rejection of tlie 
□fiost useful we have ; and after disputes and doubts, which 
iiave seemed to be endless. The best remedies, too, when 
unskilfully, much more if dishonestly, applied, may produce 
new diseases ; and, with the rightest application, the success 
[>f them is often doubtful. In many cases, they are not at 
blII effectual ; where they are, it is often very slowly : and the 
application of them, and the necessary regimen acconipany- 
ing it, is, not uncommonly, so disagreeable, that some will 
Dot submit to them ; and satisfy themselves with the excuse, 
that if they would, it is not certain whether it would be suc- 
cessful. And many persons, who labor under diseases, fot 
which there are known natural relnedieg, are not so happy as 
to be always, if ever, in the way of them. In a word, the 
remedies wiiich nature has provided for diseases, are neither 
certain, perfect, nor universal. And indeed the same princi- 
ples of arguing, which would lead us to conclude that they 
must be so, would lead us hkewise to conclude that there could 
be no occasion for them ; i. e. that there could be no diseases 
at all. And, therefore, our experience that there are diseases, 
shows, that it is credible beforehand, upon supposition natuxe 

• Chap. 6. t See Citap. i. 
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bas provided remedies for them, that these remedies ma 
as by experience we find they are, not certain, nor perfec 
universal ; because it shows, that the principles upon \ 
'we should expect the contrary, are fallacious. 

And now, what is the just consequence from all 
things ? Not that reason is no judge of what is offered to 
hemg of divine revelation. For this would be to infer, th 
are unable to judge of any thing, because we are unal 
judge of all things. Reason can, and it ought to ji 
not only of the meaning, but also of the morality an 
evidence, of revelation. Fh^st^ It is the province of 
son to judge of .the morality of the Scripture ; t. c. not 
ther it contains things different from what we should 
expected from a wise, just and good Being ; for obje( 
from hence have been now ob\iated ; but whether it con 
things plainly contradictory to wisdom, justice, or goodnej 
what the light of nature teaches us of God. And I too- 
thing of this sort objected against Scripture, excepting sue 
jections as are formed upon suppositions, which would eq 
conclude, that the constitution of nature is contradicto 
wisdom, justice, or goodness ; which most certainly it. ij 
Indeed, there are some particular precepts in Scripture, { 
to particular persons, requiring actions, v/hich would b 
moral and vicious, were it not /or such precepts. But 
easy to see, that all these are of such a kind, as that the 
cept changes the whole nature of the case and of th 
tion ; and both constitutes and shows that not to be unji: 
immoral, which, prior to the precept, must have appeared 
really have been so : which may well be, since none of I 
precepts are contrary to immutable morality. If it were 
manded, to cultivate the principles, and act firom the spir 
treachery, ingratitude, cruelty ; the command would not 
the nature of the case, or of the action in any of these inj 
ces. But it is quite otherwise in precepts which require 
the doing an external action ; for instance, taking awaj 
property or life of any. For men have no right to eithe 
or property, but what arises solely from the grant of i 
When this grant is revoked, they cease to have any righ 
ail in either ; and when this revocation is made knowi 
surely it is possible it may be, it must cease to be unju 
deprive them of either. And though a course of extc 
acts, which without command v/ould be immoral, must n 
an immoral habit, yet a few detached commands have no s 
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natural tendency. I thought proper to say th.us much of the 
few Scripture precepts, which require, not vicious actions, 
but actions which would have been \icious, had it not been 
for such piecefi^s ; because they are sometimes weakly urged 
as immoral, and great weight is laid upon objections drawn 
from them. But to me there seems no difficulty at all in 
these precepts, but what arises from their being '^'oflfences ; 
I. c. from their being liable" to be perverted, as indeed tliej' 
Rje, by wicked designing men. to serve the most horrid pur- 
poses, and perhaps, to mislead tne weak and enthusiastic. And 
objections from this head are not objections against revela- 
tion, but against the whole notion of religion, as a trial ; and 
igainst the general constitution of nature. Secondly, Rea- 
jon is able to judge,, and must, of the evidence of revelation, 
i,nd of the objections urged against that e^ddence ; which 
shall be the subject of a following chapter.* 

But the consequence of the foregoing observations is, that 
the question upon which the truth of Christianity depends, is 
scarce at all, what objections there are against its scheme, 
jince there are none against the morality of it ; but what ob^ 
'sections there are against its evidence : or, what proof there 
remains of it, after due allowances made for the objections 
%gainst that proof Because it has been shown, that the 06- 
jeclions against Christianity, as distinguished from objections 
against its evidence, are frivolous. For surely very little 
weighi^ if any at all, is to be laid upon a way of arguing and 
objecting, which, when applied to the general constitution of 
nature, experience shows nottobe conclusive: and such, I think, 
b the whole wa.y of objecting treated of throughout this chap- 
ter. It is resolvable into principles, and goes upon suppositions, 
irhich mislead us to think, that the Author of nature would 
dot act, as we experience he does ; or would act, in such and 
such cases, as we experience he does not in like cases. But 
the tmreasonableness of this way of objecting will appear 
yet more evidently from hence, that the chief things thus ob- 
pected against, are justified, as shall be farther shown,"}* by 
iistinct, particular, and full analogies, in the constitution and 
bourse of nature. 

But it is to be remembered, that as frivolous as objections 
isf the foregoing sort against revelation ^re^ yet, when a sup* 
ffosed revelation is more consistent with itself, and has a 

* Chapw 7. t Chap. 4, latter part ; and 5, 6. 
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more general and uniform tendency to promote virtue, 
all circumstances considered, could have been expectei 
enlhuskim and political views ; this is a presumptive p 
its not proceeding from them, and so of its jruth ; be 
we are competent judges, what might liave^aeen ex] 
horn enthusiasm and political views. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OJ Chrisitanitify considered as a Scheme or Canitiiulicn^ 

imperfectly comprehended. 

It hath been now shown * that the analogy of nature ren- 
ders ii highly credible beforehand, that, supposing- a revelation 
to he iniule, it must contain many things very different from 
whiit we should have expected, and such as appear open to 
great objections ; and that this observation, in good measure, 
t kes off I he foi re of those objections, or rather prechides them. 
Bit it may be aUeged, that this is a very partial answer to 
Buch objections, or a very unsatisfactory way of obviating 
ihc-m : because it doth not show at all, that the things object- 
ed against can be wise, just, and good ; much less, that it 
is credible they are so. It will therefore be proper to show 
this distinctly, by applying to these objections against the wis- 
dom, justice, and goodness of Christianity, the answer abovef 
given to the like objections against the constitution of nature ; 
before we consider the particular analogies in the latter, to the 
particular things objected against in the foiiner. Now, that 
which affords a sufficient answer to objections against the 
wisdom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature, 
is its being a constitution, a system or scheme, imperfectly 
comprehended ; a scheme, in which means ore made use of 
tc accomplish ends ; and which is carried on by general laws. 
For, from these things it has been proved, not only to be pos- 
sible, but also to be credible, that those things which are ob- 
jected against, may be consistent with wisdom, justice, and 
goodness ; nay, may be instances of them : anrl even that 
the constitution and government of nature may be peifcrt in ' 
the hiiihest possible degree. If Christianity, then, be a scheme, 
and ot the like kind^ it is evident, the like objections against 
t musi admit of the like answer. And, 

♦ In the foregoing Chapter. 

T Part i. Chap. 7, to which this all alone tdkau 
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I. Chxistianity is a* scheme, quite beyond our compi 
sioii. The moral government of God is exercised, by ;. 
ally conducting things so in the course of his providence 
every one, at length, and upon the whole, shall receive a< 
uig to his deserts ; and neither fraud nor violence, but 
and right, shall finally prevail. Christianity is a pan: 
scheme under this general plan of providence, and a pari 
conducive to its completion, with regard to^ mankind ; cc 
ihg itself also of various parts, and a mysterious ec^oi 
which has been carrying on from the time the world 
iiVo its present wretched state, and is still carrying on, 
recovery, by a divine person, the Messiah ; * who is to g 
together in on**, the children of God that are scattered abn 
and establish * an everlasting kingdom, wherein dwi 
rigliteousness.'l And in order to it, after various mani 
tioiis of things, relating to this great and general schej 
Providence, through a succession of many ages; — (Wr 
Spirit of Christ, which was in the prophets, testi/ied b< 
hand his sufferings, and the glory that should follow : 
wliom it was revealed, that not unto themselves, but un' 
they did minister the things which are now reported unto 
them that have preached the gospel; which things the a 
desire to look into:'J) — after various dispensations, lo( 
forward and preparatory to this final saFvation, * In the fi 
of time,* when infinite wisdom thought fit, He, * being i 
form Of God, made himself of no reputation, and took 
himself the form of a servant, and was made in th • lik 
of men ; and being found in fashion as a man, he hui 
himself, and became obedient to death, even, the death c 
cross: wherefore God also hath highly exalted him. 
given him a name which is above every name ; that ? 
name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in he 
and things in the earth, and things under the earth ; and 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, t 
glory of God the Father.*§ Parts likewise of this ecor 
ar« the rniraculous mission of the Holy Ghost, and his 
nary assistances given to good men ; the invisible govern 
which Christ at present exercises over his Church ; that v 
he himself refers to in these words, || *In my father's 1 
are many mansions — I go to prepare a place for you ;' 
his fu*ure return to * judge the world in righteousness, 

♦ John xi. 62. t 2 Pet. iii. IS. 

1 1 Peu 1. 11, 12. iPhil.il 

J^hn BY. 2. 
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i^ompletely re-establish the kingdom of God. * For the Fa- 
lser judgelh no man ; but hath committed all judgment unto 
^^e Son : that all men should honour the Son, even as thej 
tsonour tJ\e Father * All power is given unto him in heaven 
^nd in earth.| And he must reign, till he hath||^ut all ene- 
?^es under his feet. Then cometh the end, when he shaH 
c^ave delivered up the kingdom to God, even the Father; 
^hen he shall have put down aU rule, and all authority and 
gDower. And when all things shall be subdued unto him, 
fcjien shall the Son also himself be subject unto him that put 
^11 things under him, that God may be all in all.'J Now 
ftttle, surely, need be said to show, that this system, or scheme 
^ things, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. The 
^ciipture expressly asserts it to be so. And, indeed, one 
<jajnnot read a passage relating to this * great mystery of 
godliness/ § but -^hat immediately runs up into something 
which shows us our ignorance ih it ; as every thing in nature 
shows us our ignorance in the constitution of nature. And 
whoever will seriously consider that part of the Christian 
Bcheme which is revealed in Scripture, will* find so much 
more unrevealed, as will con\'ince lum, that, to all the purpo- 
ses of judging and objecting, we know as httle of it, as of the 
"^constitution of nature. Our ignorance, therefore, is as much 
an answer to our objec^ons against the perfection of one, as 
against the perfection of the other. 

II. It is obvious, too, that in the Christian dispensation, as 
Dmch as in the natural sch^ne of things, means are made use 
of to accomplish ends. And the observation of this furnishes 
ws with the same answers to objections against the perfection 
of Christianity, as to objections of the like kirid against the con- 
etitution of nature. It shows the credibility, that the things 
objected against, how foolish^ soever they appear to men, 
may be the very best means of accomplishing the very best 
ends. And their appearing foolishness is no presumption 
against this, in a scheme so greatly beyond our comprehen- 
sion. 

III. The credibility, that the Christian dispensa^on may 
have been, all along, carried on by general laws, no less than 
the course of nature, may require to be more distinctly made 
out. Consider, then, upon what ground it is we say, that the 

* John V. 22, 23. t Matt xxviiL 18. t * Cor. xr. 

( 1 Tim. ilL 16. iriC^Wi8,&& 
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vhde common course of nature is carried cm according 
cral fore-oiduii>e(l Liws. We know, indeed, several of tl 
eral laws of rualier; anrl a great pari of the natural beh 
of living agents is reducible to general laws. Bui ^^'e ki 
a manner, n(^ing, by what laws, storms, and tempests, 
quakes, famine, pestUence, become the instruments of d 
tion to mankind. And the laws by which persons bo 
the world at such a time and place, are of such capaciti 
niuses, tempers ; the laws, by which thoughts come h 
mind, in a multitude of cases ; and by which innun 
things happen, of the greatest influence upon the affa: 
<tale of the worM : these laws are so wholly unknown 
that we call tl>e events, which come to pass by them 
dental ; though all reasonable men know certainly, tba 
cannot, in reality, be any such tiling as chance ; and coi 
dial the things which have this appearance, are the re 
general laws, and may be reduced in^o them. It is ih 
an exceetling liltle way. and in but a very few respects 
we can trace up the natural coarse of things before 
general laws. And it is only from analog}'' that we co 
the whole of it to be capible of being reduced into 
only fvom our sceLig, that part is so- It is from oiir f 
that the course of jj^ature, in some resj^cts and so far, g 
fcy general laws, that we conclude this of the rest, 
that be a just giound for such a ccnchision, it is a just • 
also, if not to conclude, yet to ooiij^>rchend, to reixier it s 
able and crediblt^, which is sufficient for answering cljjf 
tliat God's miraculous iuteiTiositions mny have been, all 
in like manner, by general laws of wisdom. Thus, \ ha 
culous powers should be exerted at such times* upoi 
occasions, in such degrees and manners, and with reg 
such persons, rather than others ; that the afJbirs 
world, being permitted to go on in their natural course 
should, just at such a point, have a new direction giver 
by miraculous interpositions ; that these interpositions 
be exactly in such degrees and respects only : all this 
have been by general laws. These laws are unk 
indeed, to us; but no more unknown, than the law; 
whence it is, that some die as soon as xhey are bor 
others live to extreme old age ; that one man is so supe 
another in understanding; with innumerable more t 
which, as was before observed, we cannot reduce to an 
or rules at ^jL though it is taken for granted, they ; 
much reduclole to general ones as gravitation. Now, 
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revcaleil ili?ponsations of Provjclenrc, and iniracp.loiis intiirpo- 
r,itic)iis, he Ij}^ gtinerul Iiiws, as \vA\ asGoJ's or.liiMiv ti:ovein- 
rneai in the course of u.iture, iiiAile known by r.^ucun auil 
expenence ; liiere is no more reason to »*xpiO! ih.it every exi 
gence, as it arises, shouM be provided for by iliese genera) 
laws of miraculous interposition, than that every exiiv^nce Id 
natwrc should, by the general laws of nature : yet there might 
be wise and good reasons, that miraculous interpositions should 
be by general laws ; and that these laws should not be broken 
in upon, or deviated from, b3^ other miracles. 

Upon the whole, then, the appearances of deficiencies and 
irregularities in nature, is owing to its being a scheme but in 
part made known and of such a certain particular kind in 
other respects. Now we see no more reason, why the frame 
and course of nature should be such a scheme, than why 
Christianity should. And that the former is such a scheme, 
renders it credible, that the latter, upon supposition of its 
truth, may be so too. And as it is manifest, that Christianity 
is a scheme revealed but in part, and a scheme in which 
means are made use of to accomplish ends, like to that of 
nature ; so the credibility that it may have been all along 
carried on by general laws no less than the course of nature^ 
has been distmctly proved. And from all this it is beforehand 
credible, that there might, I think probable that there would, 
be the like appearance of deficiencies and irregularities in 
Christianity as in nature ; t. e, that Christianity would be 
liable to the like objections, as the frame of nature. And 
these objections are answered by these observations concern- 
ing Christianity ; as the like objections against the frame of 
nature, are answered by the like obser\'aticm8 concerning the 
frame of nature. 



The objections against Christianity, considered as a matter 
of fact, having, in general, been obviated in the preceding 
chapter : and the same, considered as made against the wis- 
dom and goodness of it, having been obviated in this; the 
next thing, according to the method proposed, is to show, that 
the principal objections in particular, against Cl/iistianity, 
may be answered by particular and full analogies in nature. 
Arid as one of them is made aorainst the whole scheme of it 
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together, as just now described, I choose to consider it her^ 
rather than in a distinct chapter by itself. The thing objected 
a^iiuist tliis scheme of the gospel is, ^ That it seems to sup- 
pose (Jixl was reduced to the necessity of a long scries of in- 
tiicate means, in order to accomplish his ends, the recovery 
and salvation of the world ; in like sort as men, for want oi 
understamling, or power, not being able to come at their end* 
directly, are forced to go romid about ways, and make use ol 
many perplexed contrivjmces to arrive at them.' Now, every 
thing which we see shows the folly of this, considered as an 
objection against the truth of Christianity. For, accor^iing 
to our maimer of conception, God makes use of variety d 
means, what we often think tedious ones, in the natural 
course of providence, for the accomplishment of all his ends 
Indeed, it is certain, there is somewhat in this matter quite 
beyond our comprehension ; but the mystery is as great in 
nature as in Christianity. We know what we ourselves aim 
at, as final ends ; and what courses we take, merely as means 
conducing to those ends. But we are greatly ignorant, how 
far things are considered by the Author of nature, under the 
single notion of means and ends ; so as that it may be said, 
this is merely an end, and that merely means, in his regard. 
And whether there be not some peculiar absurdity in our very 
manner of conception concerning this matter somewhat con- 
tradictory, arising from our extremely imperfect views of 
things, it is impossible to say. However, thus much is mani- 
fest, that the whole natural world and government of it is a 
scheme, or system ; not a fixed, but a progressive one : a 
scheme, in which the operation of various means takes up a 
great length of time, before the ends they tend to can be at 
tained. The change of seasons, the ripening of the fruits ol 
the earth, the very history of a flower, is an instance of this ; 
and 80 is human fife. Thus, vegetable bodies, and those ol 
animals, though possibly formed at once, yet grow up by de- 
grees to a mature state. And thus rational agents, who 
animate these latter bodies, are naturally directed to form, 
each his own manners and character, by the gradual gaining 
of knowledge and experience, and by a long course of action. 
Our existence is not only successive, as it must be of necessity, 
but on(5 state of our life and being is appointed by God to be 
a preparation for another ; and that, to be the means of at- 
taining to another succeeding one: Infancy to childhood i 
childhood to youth ; youth to mature age. Men are impa- 
li«Qt, and for precipitating thin^^ : but the Author of natois 
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•s deliberate throughout his operations ; accomplishing 
tural ends by slow successive steps. And theie is a 
f things beforehand laid out, which, from the nature of 
lires various systems of means, as well as length of 
n order to the carrying on its several parts into execu- 
Thus, in the daily course of natural providence, God 
es in the very same manner as in the dispensation of 
ianity : making one thing subservient to another ; this, 
lewhat farther ; and so on, through a progressive seriea 
ms, which extend, both backward and forward, beyond 
most view. Of this manner of operation, every thing 
i in the course of nature is as much aa ingtanoei a* amy 
: the Christian dispensation. 
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CHAPTER V. 



Of the particular System cf Christianity ; (he Appointment 
of a JMediato}'^ and the Redanption of the World by him. 

Thebe is not, I think, any thing relating to Christianitj, 
which has been more objected against, than the mediation oi 
Christ, in some or other of its parts. Yet, upon thorough 
consideration, there seems nothing less justly Ikible to it. 
For, 

I. The whole analogy of nature^ removes all imagined pre- 
sumption against the general notion of ' a Mediator l>et\veen 
God and man.'* For we find, all livins^ creatures are brousrhl 
into the world, and their life in infancy is preserved, by the 
instrumentality of others ; and every satisfi\ction of it, .some 
way or otlior, is bestowed by the like means. So that the 
visible gov:nTiment, which God exercises over the world, is by 
the insiniincntaliry and mediation of others. -And how fai 
his in^•isib]o govci-nment be or be not so, it is impossible ic 
^etensjine at ail by reason. And the snpp.isii'lon. that ])art 
of it i? 60, appc?:ir<^ to sixy the L^jast, aitof^ether as credible as 
the contrary. There is then no sort cf objection, from the 
light of nature, against the general notion of a mediator be- 
tween God and man, considered as a doctrine of Christianity, 
or as an appointment in this dispensation ; since we find, hy 
experience, that God does appoint mediators, to be the instni- 
ments of good and evil to us, the instruments of his justice 
and his mercy. And the objection here referred to is urged^ 
not agaiiu-.: iliodiaTion in that high, eminent, and peculiar 
sense, in which Chri.st is ovu- mediator ; bin absolutely against 
the whole notion itself of a mediator at all. 

II. As we must suppose, that the world is under the 

♦ I Tim. ii. 5. 
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proper moral /jovemment of God, or in a state ot' religion, be* 
foio we can enter into consideration of the revealed doctrine 
concerning the redempiiun of it by Christ ; so that supposi- 
tion 13 here to be dislinctij taken notice of. Now, the divine 
niorul government which rchgion teaches us, implies, that the 
consequence of vice shall be misery, in-some futm'e state, bj 
tlie righteous judgment of God. That such consequent pun- 
ii^liment shall take effect by his appointment, is necessarily 
implied. But, as it i.^ not in any sort to be supposed, that we 
are made acquainted with all the ends or reasons for which 
it is fit future punishment should be inflicted, or why God 
has appointed such and such consequent misery should fol- 
low vice ; and as we are altogether in the dark, how or in 
whiii manner it shall follow, by what immediate occasions, 
or by the uistrumentahty of what means; there is pj ab- 
surdity in suppooing, it may follow in a way analogous to 
ihat in which uaxny miseries follow such and such coursea 
of action at present ; poverty, sickness, infamj*", imtimely 
:l(jath by diseases, death from the hands of civil justice. 
There \n no absurdity in supposing future punishment may 
follow wickedness of course, as we speak, or in the way of 
niirun/1 consequences, from God's original constitution of the 
world ; from the nature he has given us, and from the condi 
tion in which he places us : or, in like manner, as a person 
nir.hiy trilling u})on a precipice, in the way of natural conse- 
qu'Mice, falls down ; in ih'j wayof natural consequence, breaks 
hi.s ii.ul).^, suppos.^ ; in the way of natural consequence of this, 
wi:iiO"i; ii^lp, pniolies. 

S.) !K' ;''oo I men may, perhaps, be offended, with hearing 
ii s])jk!3n of as a supposable ihing, that the future pimish- 
uK.Mits of wickedness may be in the way of natural conse- 
quence ; as if this were takmg the execution of justice out of 
the hands of God, and giving it to nature. But they should 
remember that when things come to pass according to the 
course of nature, this docs not hinder them from being bis 
doing, who is the God of nature ; and that the Scripture as- 
cribes those punishments to divine justice, which are known 
to be natural ; and which miLst be called so, when distin- 
g-uished from such as are miraculous. But, after all, this 
supposition, or rather this way of speaking, is here made use 
of only by way of illustration of the subject before us. For, 
since it must be admitted, that the future punishment of 
wickedness is not a matter of arbitrary appointment, but of * 
reason, equity, and justice; it comes, for e.u^\v^l«fift^\s;^'<^&a^ 
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same thing, whether it is supposed to be inflicted in a way 
analogoiis to that in which the temporal punishments of vied 
and folly are inflicted, or in any other way. And though 
there were a difference, it is allowable in the present case to 
make this supposition, plainly not an iiicredible one. That 
future punishment may follow wickedness in the way of 
natural consequence, or according to some general laws of 
government already established in the universe. 

III. Upon this supposition, or even without it, we may 
observe somewhat, much to the present purpose, in the con* 
stitution of. nature, or appointments of Providence : the pro- 
vision which is made, that all the bad natural ccmsequences 
of men's actions should not always actually follow ; or, that 
such bad consequences, as, according to the settled course 
of things, would inevitably have followed, if not prevented, 
should, in certain degrees, be prevented. We are apt, pre* 
sumptuously, to imagine, that the world might have been so 
constituted, as that there would not have been any such thing 
as misery or evil. On the contrary, we find the Author dt 
nature permits it. But then, he has provided rehefs, and, 
in marly cases, perfect remedies for it, after some pains and 
difficulties ; reliefs and remedies even for that evil, which is 
the fruit of our own misconduct, and which, in the course of 
nature, would have continued, and ended in our destructioD, 
but for such remedies. And this is an instance both of se- 
verity and of indulgence, in the constitution of nature. Thus, 
all the bad consequences, now mentioned, of a man's trifling 
upon a precipice, might be prevented. And, though all were 
not, yet some of them might, by proper interposition, if not 
rejected ; by another's coming to the rash man's relief, with 
his own lajdng hold on that relief, in such sort as the case 
requires. Persons may do a great deal themselves towards 
preventing the bad consequences of their follies ; and mora 
may be done by themselves, together with the assist€mce of 
othdrs, their fellow creatures ; which assistance natinre re* 
quires and prompts us to. This is the general constitution of 
the world. Now, suppose it had Ijeen so constituted, that 
after such actions were done, as were foreseen naturally to 
draw after them misery to the doer, it should have been no 
more in human power to hare prevented that naturally con» 
sequent misery, in any instance, than it is, in all ; no one can 
say, whether such a more severe constitution of thin'gs might 
not yet have been really good. But that, on the contrarf, 
(ffovisian is maie by nature, that we may and do, to so grstl 
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degree, prevent the bad natural effects of our follies ; thii 
may be called mercy, or compassion, in the original constitu- 
tion of the world ; compassion, as distinguished from good- 
ness in general. And, the whole known constitution and 
course of things affording us instances of such compassion, 
it would be according to the analogy of nature to hope, that, 
however ruinous the natural consequences of vice might be, 
from the general laws of God's government over the universe, 
yet provision might be made, possibly might have been 
originally made, for preventing those ruinous consequences 
from inevitably following ; at least from following universally, 
and in all cases. 

Many, I am sensible, will wonder at finding this made a 
question, or spoken of as in any degree doubtful. The gene- 
rality of mankind are so far from having that awful sense of 
things, which the present state of vice and misery and dark- 
ness seems to make but reasonable, that they have scarce any 
apprehension, or thought at all, about this matter, any way'; 
and some serious persons may have spoken unadvisedly con- 
cerning it. But let us observe, what we experience to be, and 
what, from the very constitution of nature, cannot but 15e, the 
consequences of irregular and disorderly behaviour ; even of 
such rashness, wilfulness, neglects, as we scarce call vicious. 
Now, it is natural to apprehend, that the bad consequences of 
in'egularity will be greater, in proportion as the irregularity is 
so. And there is no comparison between these irregularities, 
and the greater instances of \ice, or a dissolute profligate dis- 
regard to all religion ; if there be any thing at all in religion, 
For, consider what it is for creatures, moral agents, presump» 
tuously to introduce that confusion and misery into the king- 
dom of God, which mankind have, in fact, introduced ; to blas- 
pheme the sovereign Lord of all ; to contemn his authority ; 
to be injurious to the degree they are, to their fellow-creatures, 
the creatures of God. Add, that the effects of vice, in the pre- 
sent world, are often extreme misery, irretrievable ruin, and 
even death : and, upon putting all this together, it will appear, 
that as no one can, say, in what degree fatal the unpreventq^ 
consequences of vice may be, according to the general rule of 
divine government ; so it is by no means intuitively certain, 
how far these consequences could possibly, in the natiu'e of the 
thing, be prevented, consistently with the eternal rule of right, 
or with what is, in fact, the moral constitution of natura 
However, there would be large ground to hSpe, that the unt 
rersal goverament was not so severely stitet, b\^t that th«<i 
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was room for pardon, or for having those penal canseq'KNum 
prevented. Yet, 

IV. There seems no probability, that any thing we could 
do, would alone, and of itself, prevent them ; prevent iheirfc^ 
lowing, or being inflicted. But one would think, at lL*asi, it 
were impossible that the contrary should be thought certain 
For we are not acquainted with the whole of the case. We 
are not informed of all the reasons, which render it fit tfcat 
future punishments should be' inflicted ; and, therefore, canxt 
know, whether any thing we could do would make such an 
alteration, as to render it fit that they should be remitted. We 
do not know, what the whole natural or appointed consequen 
ces of vice are, nor in what way they would follow, if not pre 
vented ; and, therefore, can in no sort say, whether we couli^ 
do any thing, which would be sufficient to prevent them 
Our ignorance being thus manifest, let us recollect the ajialog} 
of nature, or providence. For though this may be but a slight 
ground to raise a positive opinion upon in this matter, yet it is 
sufficient to answer a mere arbitrary assertion, without any 
kind of evidence, urged by way of objection against a doctrine, 
the proof of which is not reason, but revelation. Consider, 
then, people ruin their fortunes by extravagance ; they bring 
diseases upon themselves by excess ; they incur the penalties 
of cinl laws, and surely civil government is natural : will so^ 
row for these follies past, and behaving well for the future, 
alone and of itself, prevent the natural consequences of them? 
On the contrary, men's natural abilities of helping themselves 
are often impaired ; or, if not, yet they are forced to be be- 
holden to the assistance of others, upon several accounts, and 
in different ways: assistance which they would have had no 
occasion for, had it not been for their misconduct ; but which, 
in the disadvantageous condition they have reduced them- 
selves to, is absolutely necessary to their recovery, and re« 
trieving their affairs. Now, since this is our case, considering 
ourselves merely as inhabitants of this world, and as having 
a temporal interest here, imder the natural government d 
God, which, however, has a great deal moral in it ; why ifi 
it not supposable, that this may be our case also in our more 
hnportant capacity, as under his perfect moral government 
and having a more general and future interest depending ? lif 
we have' misbehaved in this higher capacity, and rendered 
^ ourselves obnoxious to the future punishment which God has 
^ aanesed to vice ; it is plainly credible, that behaving well tat 
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the tiine to come, may be — ^not useless, God forbid — ^btit 
wholly insufficient, alone and of itself, to prevent thatpunish* 
men I j or to put us in the condition which we should have 
been in, had we preserved our innocence. 

Aiul though we ought to reason with all-reverence, when- 
ever we reason concerning the divine conduct, yet it may be 
added, that it i^ clearly contrary to all our notions of govern^ 
ment, as well as to what is, in fact, the general constitution 
of nature, to suppose that doing well for the future, should 
ill all cases, prevent all the judicial bad consequences of hav- 
ing done evil, or all the punishment annexed to disobedience. 
And we have manifestly nothing from whence to determine, 
in what degree, and in what cases, reformation would pre- 
vent iliis punishment, even supposing that it woiild in some. 
And, though the efficacy of repentance itself alone, to pre- . 
vent what inunkind had rendered themselves obnoxious to, 
and recover what they had forfeited, is now insisted upc% in 
opposiiion to Clirisiianity ; yet, by the general prevalence of 
pro i>ilia lory sacrifices over the heathen world, this liotion, of 
rt'penlance alone being sufficient to expiate guilt, appears to 
be contrary to the general sense of mankind. 

Upon the whole, then, had the laws, the general laws of 
God's government, l.)een permitted to operate, without any 
inicrposition in our behalf, the future punishment, for aught 
we know to the contrary, or have any reason to think, must 
iuL-vitiibly have followed, notwithstanding any thing we coutd, 
have (lone to prevent it. Now, 

V. In this darkness, or this light of nature, calljt which you 
please, revelation comes in; confirms every doubting fear, which 
could enter into the heart of man, concerning the future un- 
prevcnied consequence of wickedness ; supposes the world 
to be in a state of ruin, (a supposition which seems the very 
ground of the Christian dispensation, and which, if not proveable 
by reason, yet it is in no w4se contrary to it ;) teaches us, too, 
that the rules of divine government are such, as not to admit of 
pardon immediately and directly upon repentance, or by the 
fcole efficacy jf it ; but then teaches, at the same time, what 
nature might justly have hoped, that the moral government of 
the universe was not so rigid, but that there was room for an 
interposition to avert the fatal consequences of vice ; which 
therefore, by this means, does admit of pardon. Revelation 
teaches us, that the unknown laws of God's more general 
government, no less than th» particular laws by which we 
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experience he governs us at present, are compassionatei* ai 
well as good, in the more general notion of goodness ; and 
that he hath mercifully provided, that there should be an 
interposition to prevent the destruction of human kind, what- 
ever thrit destruction unprevented would have been. * God so 
loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
whosoever belie veth,' not, to be sure, in a speculative, but in 
a practical sense, *that whosoever belie veth in him should not 
perish;'! gave his son in the same way of goodness to the 
world, as he affords particular persons the friendly assistance 
of their fellow-creatures, when, without it, their temporal ruin 
would be the certain consequence of their follies ; in the 
same way of goodness, I say, though in a transcendent and 
infinitely higher degree. And the Son of God * loved us, and- 
have himself for us,' with a love which he himself compares 
•to that of human friendship ; though, in this case, all com- 
parisons must fall infinitely short of the thing intended to 
be Sustrated by them. He interposed in such a manner, as 
was necessary and effectual to prevent that execution of jus- 
tice upon sinners, which God had appointed should otherwise* 
have been executed upon them ; or in such a manner, as 
to prevent that punishment from actually following, which, 
according to the general laws of divine government, must 
have followed the sins of the world, had it not been for such 
interposition. J 

, If any thing here said should appear, upon first thought, 
inconsistent with divine goodness, a second, I am persuaded, 

♦ Page I28,&c f John iii. 16. 

J It cannot, I suppose, be imagined, even by the most cursory reader, 
that it is, in any sort, affirmed, or implied, in any thing said in this chap* 
tcr. that none can have the benefit of the general redemption, but such 
as haye the advantage of being made acquainted with it in the pi*esent 
life. — ^But, it may be needful to mention, that several questions, which 
have been brought into the subject before us, and determined, are not in 
the least entered into here ; questions which have been, I fear, nvshly 
determined, and, perhaps, with equal rashness, contrary w^ays. For in» 
stance : Whether God could have saved the world by other means thaa 
the death of Christ, consistently w ith the general laws of his government 1 
And, had not Christ came into the world, what would have been the 
future condition of the better sort of men ; those just persons over the 
face of the earth, for whom Manassea in his prayer asserts, repentance 
was not appointed ? The meaning of the first of these questions if 
greatly ambiguous ; and neither of them\an properly be answered, 
•without going upon that infinitely absurd supposition, that we know 
the whole of Uie case. And, perhaps, the very inquiry, tohat wmdd hat$ 
jbRotoe<l if God had not done as he has ? may have m it some very grett 
bnpropriety ; and ou|:ht not to be carried on any farther than is neoet' 
»ry to help our partial and inadeqtikte conceptions of things. 
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v\\\ entirely remove that appearance. For, were we to sxip- 
>ose the constitution of things to be such, as that the whole 
:ifMtiou must have icrished, had it not been for somewhat, 
v!:ich God had apjioiiited should be in order to prevent that 
UiU ; even this supi)osition would not be inconsistent, in anjde- 
prtre, with the most absolutely perfect goodness. But still itmay 
►e thought, that this whole manner of treating the subject be- 
01 e us, supposes mankind to be naturally in a very strange 
tat^e. And truly so it does. But it is not Christianity which 
las put us into this state. Whoever will consider the manifold 
ttisuries, and the extreme wickedness of the world ; that the 
lest have great wronghesses with themselves, which they 
on plain of, and endeavour to amend ; but, that the gene- 
ali y grow more profligate and corrupt with age : that hea- 
heii moralists thought the present state to be a state of ptmish- 
rient ; and, what might be added, that the earth, our habitation, 
las the appearance of being a ruin : whoever, I say, will con- 
id er all these, and some other obvious things, will think he 
las little reason to object against the Scripture account, that 
nankind is in a state of degradation ; against this iDcing tjhe 
act : how difficult soever he may think it to account for, 
)r even to form a distinct conception of, the occasions and cir- 
jumstances of it. But that the crime of our first parents was 
he occasion of our being placed in a more disadvantageous 
londition, is a thing throughout, and particularly analogous 
» what we see, in the daily course of natural Providence ; as 
:he recovery of the world, by the interposition of Christ, has 
been shown to be so in general. 

VI. The particular manner in which Christ interposed in the 
redemption of the world, or his office as Mediator, in the 
largest sense, between God and maUj is thus represented to 
OS in the Scripture : * He is the light of the world ;'* the re- 
realer of the will of God in the most eminent sense : He is a 
propitiatory sacrifice ;| * the Lamb of God ;'J and as he vo- 
luntarily offered himself up, he is styled our High-Priest.§ 
And, which seems of peculiar weight, he is described before, 
hand in the Old Testament, under the same characters of a 
priest, and expiatory victim. || And whereas it is objected, 

' ♦ John i. and viii. 12. 

tRom. iii. 25, and v. 11. iCor. v. 7. Eph. y. 8. IJolin ii fk 
Matt. xxvi. 28. 
I John i. 29, 36, and throughout the book of Revelation. 

i Throughout the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Isa liiL Dan. iz. 24. Psalm ex. 4. 
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that all this is merely bj way of allusion to the sacrific 
the Mosaic law, the apostle, 'on the contrarj*, affirms, tha 
*law was a shadow of good things to corae, and not the 
image of the things ;'^ and that the piiests that ofi'er 
according to the law — serve unto the example and shi 
of heavenly things, as Moses was admonished of God, i 
he was about to make the tabernacle. ' For see,' sail] 
' that thou make all things according to the pattern shi 
to thee in the mount :'*f t. c. the Levitical priesthood v 
shadow of the priesthood of Christ, in like manner as tl: 
bemacle made by Moses was according to that showed 
in the Moimt. The priesthood of Christ and the taben 
in the Mount, weie the originals : of the former of whicl: 
Le\'ilical priesthood was a type ; and of the latter,. the t 
nacle made by Moses was a copy. The doctrine of 
epistle, then, plainly is, that the legal sacrifices were alJu; 
to the great and final atonement to be made by the bio< 
Clnist ; and not that this was an allusion to those. Nor 
any thing.be more express and detenninate, than the fol 
ing passage : * It is not possible that the blood of bulls ai 
goats should take away sin. Wherefore, when iie coi 
into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and oflfering,' i. c. of 
and of goats, * thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou 
pared me — Lo, I come to do thy will, O God. — By w 
will we are sanctified, through the offering of the bod 
Jesus Christ once for all.' J And to add one passage ; 
of the like kind : * Christ was once offered to bear the si 
many ; and unto them that look for him shall he appea 
second time, without sin f i. e. without bearing sin, as h 
at his first coming, by being an offering for it; wit 
having our iniquities again laid upon him^ without being 
more a sin-offering ; — * Unto them that look for him shai 
appear the second time, without sin, unto salvation .'§ 
do the inspired writers at all confine themselves to this i 
ner of speaking concerning the satisfaction of Christ, bu 
clare an efficacy in what he did and suffe'-ed for us, additi 
to, and beyond mere instruction, example, and govemr 
in a great variety of expression : ' I'hat Jesus should di 
that nation,' the Jews ; * and not for that nation only, but 
also,' plainly by the efficacy of his death, * he should gp 
togethei: in one the children of God that were scati 

♦Heb.x.1. t Heb. viil 4, 6. tHeb. x.4 6, 7, 9, 10. 

tH^.ix.28, 
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^ abroad :** that * he suffered for sins, the just for the unjust :'t 
rr. that * he gave his life, himself, a ransom:' J that *we are 
: _- bought, bought with a price :'§ that * he redeemed us with 
=.- bis blood j redeemed us from the cm'se of the law, being 
^ made a curse for us :'|| that he is our * advocate, intercessor, 
: and propitiation :'tr that 'he was made perfect (or coiisum- 
-j mate) through sufferings ; and being thus made perfect, ho 
2;; became the author of salvation :'** that * God was in Christ, 

- reconciling the world to himself, by the death of his Son by 

- the cross ; not imputing their trespasses unto them I'H and, 
lastly, that 'through death he destroyed him that had the 

- power of death.'JJ Christ, then, ha.ving thus 'humbled 
himself, and become obedient to death, even the death of the 
cross, God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a 
name which is above every name ; hath given all things iiito 
his hands ; hath committed all judgment unto him ; that all 
men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.' §§ 
For, ' worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and v, isdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, 
and blessing ! And every creature which is in heaven, and 
on the earth, heard I, saying, Blessing, and honor, and glory, 
and power, be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and 

- unto the Lamb, for ever and ever !'|||| 

^ These passages of Scripture seem to comprehend and ex 

- press the chief parts of Christ's office, as mediator between 
^ God and man ; so far, I mean, as the nature of this his office 
r. is revealed , and it is usuaUy treated of by divines under 

three heads. 
First J He was, by the way of eminence, the Prophet : * that 
fe Prophet that should come into the world,'1T1T to declare the di- 
vine will. He published anew the law of nature, which men 
had corrupted ; and the very knowledge of wliich, to some 
degree, was lost among them. He taught mankind, taught 
us authoritatively, to ' live soberly, righteously and godly in 

♦ John xi. 51 ,52. f 1 Pet. ui. 18. 
] Matt. XX. 23. Mark z. 45. 1 Tim. il 6. 
& 2 Pel. il 1. Rev. xiv. 4. 1 Cor. vi. 20. 
I 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 9. Gal. iU. 13. 
Y Heb. vii. 25. 1 John ii. 1, 2. 
♦♦Heb.ii. 10, and v. 9. 
ft 2 Cor. V. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. 

Xt tieb. ii. 14. See also a remarkable passage in the Vook of Jo1>| 
Kxxiii. 24. 

§§PhiI. ii. 8, 9. John ill. 35, and y. 22, 23. 

fill Rev. u 12, 13. UK John vL 14. 
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this present world/ in expectation of the future judgment o( 
God. He confirmed the truth of this moral sj'stem of nature, 
Bnd gave us additional evidence of it ; the evidence of tesii- 
rnony.* He distinctly revealed the manner in which God 
would be worshipped, the efficacy of repentance, and the r& 
wards and punishments of a future life. Thus he was a pro 
phet in a sense in which no other ever was. To which is to 
be added, that he set us a perfect * example, that we should 
follow his steps.' 

Secondly^ He has a * kingdom, which is not of this world.' 
He founded a church, to be to mankind a standing^ memoriai 
of religion, and invitation to it ; which he promised to be with 
always, even to the end. He exercises an invisible govern- 
ment over it himself, and by his Spirit ; over that part of it 
•which is militant here on earth, a government of discipline, 
' for the perfecting of the saints, for the edifying his body ; till 
we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge oi 
the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ/'f Of this church, all persoos 
scattered over the world, who live irf obedience to his laws, 
are members. For these he is * gone to prepare a place, and 
will come again to receive them unto himself, that where he 
b, there they may be also ; and reign with him for ever and 
ever :' J f».nd likewise * to take vengeance on them that know 
not God, and obey not his gospel.*§ 

Against these parts of Christ's office, I find no objectiooi 
but what are fully obviated in the beginning of this Chapter. . 

Lastly J Christ offered himself a propitiatory sacrifice, and I 
made atonement for the sins of the world : which is mentioned I 
last, in regard to what is objected against it. Sacrifices of ex- 1 
piation were commanded the Jews, and obtained amcmgst most 
other nations, from tradition, whose origineil probably was reve- 
lation. And they were continually repeated, both occstsion* 
ally and at the returns of stated times ; and made up greet 
part of the external religion of mankind. * But now once in 
the end of the world Christ appeared, to put away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself '|| And tfiis sacrifice was in the highest 
degree, and with the most extensive influence, of that eflScacj 
for obtaining pardon of sin, which the heathens may be sup 
posed to have thought their sacrifices to have been, and whick 



♦ Page 163, &c. f Eph. iv. 12, 13. 

(John xiv. % 3. Rev. iii 81, and xl. 15. 
2Thess.La IIHeb.ix.96. 
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-Ty the Jewish sacrifices really were In some degree, and with 
^ regard to some persons. 

^Ts How, and in what particular way, it had this efficacy, there 
-^ are not wanting persons who have endeavoured to explain ; 
-V but I do not find that the Scripture has explained it. Wo 
5: , seem to be very much in the dark concerning the manner in 
- • which the ancients understood atonement to be made, i. e. par- 
^ don to be obtained, by sacrifices. And if the Scripture has, 

as surely it has, left this matter of the satisfaction of Christ 
^ mysterious, left somewhat in it unrevealed, all conjectures 
_. about it must be, if not evidently absurd, yet at least uncer- 
_ . tain. Nor has any one reason to complain for want of far- 
_ ther information, unless he can show his claim to it. 

Some have endeavoured to explain the efficacy of what 
_ Christ has done and suffered for us, beyond what the Scrip 

ture has authorized ; others, probably because they could not 
=r explain it, have been for taking it away, and confining his office 
^ as Redeemer of the world, to his instruction, example, and go 
j2 vemment of the church ; whereas the doctrine of the gospel 
^'■. appears to be, not only that he taught the efficacy of repen- 

- tance, but rendered it of the efficacy which it is, by what he 
^ did and suffered for us : that he obtained for us the benefit of 
S having our repentance accepted unto eternal Ufe : not only that 
g^ he revealed to sinners, that they were in a capacity of salva- 
tion, and how they might obtain it ; but, moreover, that he put 

-^ them into this capacity of salvation, by what he did and suf- 
^^ fered for them ; put us into a capacity of escaping future pun- 
^ ; iflhment, and obtaining future happiness. And it is our wis- 
^ dom thankfully to accept the benefit, by performing the con- 
^: ditions upon which it is offered, on oiir part, without disputing 
. - how it was procured on his. For, 

r^ VII. Since we neither know by what means punishment 
j^ in a future state would have followed wickedness in this ; not 
^ in what manner it would have been inflicted, had it not been 
i^ prevented ; nor all the reasons why its infliction would have 

- j been needful ; nor the particular nature of that state of hap- 
h V^^^^^ which Christ has gone to prepare for his disciples ; 
^ and since we are ignorant how far any thing which we could 
L do, would, alone and of itself, have been effectual to prevent 
ji that punishment to which we are obnoxious, wid recover that 

happiness which we had forfeited ; it is most evident we are 
not judges, antecedently to revelation, whether a mediator 
was or was not necessary to obtain those ends ; to prevent 
that futuie punishment, -and bring mankind to the fixvoiVaK^ 
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piaess of their nature. -And for the very same reaso 

supposition of the necessit3P of a mediator, we are 

judges, antecedently to revelation, of the whole ua,tu 

oftice, or the several parts of which it consists ; of >k 

fit and requisite to be assigned him, in order to accom 

ends of divine Providence in the appointment. A 

hence it follows, that to object against the expedienc^ 

fulness of particular things revealed to have beer 

suffered by him, because we do not see how th 

conducive to those ends, is highly absurd. Yet m 

more common to be met with, than this absurdity. 

be acknowledged beforehand, that we are not judge 

case, it is evident that no objection can, with any si 

reason, be urged against any particular picurt of Chris 

atorial office revealed in Scripture, till it can be sho^ 

lively, not to be requisite, or conducive, to the ends j 

to be accomplished ; or that it is in itself umeasonabl 

Ami there is one objection made against the satis/b 

Christ, which looks to be of this positive kind ; that l 

trine, of his being appointed to suffer for the sins of th« 

lepresents God as being indifferent whether he punis 

innocent or the guilty. Now, from the foregoing ( 

lions, we may see the extreme slightness of all sucl 

lions ; and, (though it is most certain all who make ' 

not see the consequence,) that they conclude altoge 

much against God's whole original constitution of 

and the whole daily course of divine Providence, in 

vemment of the world, i. e. against the whole scl 

theism and the whole notion of religion, as against Chrii 

For the world is a constitution, or system, whose pai 

a mutual reference to each other; and there is a sc 

things gradually carrying on, called the course of ne 

the carrjdng on of which God has appointed us, in 

ways, to contribute. And when, in the daily co 

natural providence, it "is appointed that innocent people 

suffer for the faults of the guilty, this is liable to tl 

same objection as the instance we are now considerin 

infinitely greater importance of that appointment ot 

Inanity which is objected against, does not hinder but 

be, as it plainly is, an appointment of the very san 

with what the world affords us daily examples of. 

there were any force at all in the objection, it w( 

stronger, in one respect, against natural providenc 

against ChQstianityj because, under the former, we 
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a» «iany cases commanded, and even necessitated, whether wd 
i. «nll or no, to suffer for the faults of others ; whereas th« 
t suiT^rings of Christ were voluntary. The world's being 
z under the righteous government of God, does indeed imply., 
i, that finally, and upon the whole, every one shall receive ac- 
- cording to his personal deserts ; and the general doctrine dt 
. tlie whole Scripture is, that this shall be the completion of 
1' the divine government. But, during the progress, and, for 
; ought we know, even in order to the completion of this moral 
. scheme, vicarious punishments maj'^ be fit, and absolutely 
i necessary. Men, by their follies, run themselves into ex-. 
; treme distress; into difficulties which would be absolutely 
fatal to them, were it not for the interposition and assistance 
of others. God commands by the law of nature, that we 
aflTord them this assistance, in many cases where we cannot 
do it without very great pains, and labour, and suflferings to 
ourselves. And we see in what vaiiety of ways one person's 
sufferings contribute to the relief of another; and how, or by 
what particular means, this comes to pass, or follows, from 
the constitution and laws of nature, which come imder our 
notice; and being familiarized to it, men are not shocked 
with it. So that the reason of their insisting upon objections 
of the foregoing kind, against the satisfa-ction of Christ, is, 
either that they do not consider God's settled and uniform ap- 
i pointment as his appointment at all, or else they forget that 
i vicarious punishment is a providential appointment of every 
> day's experience : and then, from their being unacquainted 
J with the more general laws of nature, or divine government 
I over the world, and not seeing how the sufferings of Christ 
i could contribute to the redemption of it, unless by arbitrary 
{ and tyrannical will, they conclude his sufferings couffl not 
t contribute to it any other way. And yet, what has been 
; oflen alleged in justification of this doctrine, even from the 
t apparent natural tendency of this method of our redemption-— 
If its tendency to vindicate the authority of God's laws, and 
« deter his creatures from sin: this has never yet been aii- 
1 iwered, and is, I think, plainly unanswerable : though I am 
fe far from thinking it an account of the whole of the case. But 
J without taking this into consideration, it abundantly appears, 
I from the observations above made, that this objection is, not 
an objection against Christianity, but against the whde 
general constitution of nature. And if it were to be consid- 
ered as an objection against Christianity, or considering it as 
k is, an objection agamst the constitution of nature^ it a mQU titu 

d 



ft) IK^ naore in conehision than this, that a divme appoint 
cannot be necessary, or expedient, because the objector 
Bot discern it to be so ; though he must own that the m 
of the case is such, sis renders him incapable of judging 
ther it be so (NT not ; cmt c^ seeing it to be necessary, thou 
were sa 

It is indeed a matter of great patience to reasonable 
to find peojde arguing in this maimer ; oli^ting agains 
credibility of such partksular things revealed in Scripture, 
they do not see the necessity or expediency of them, 
though it is highly right, and the most pious exercise ol 
understanding, to inquire with due reverence into the 
and reasons of God's dispensations ; yet, when those rea 
are concealed, to argue from our ignorance, that sucb 
pensaticms cannot be from God, is infinitely absurd, 
presumption of this kind of objections seems almost lo 
the folly of them. And the folly of them is yet greater, ^^ 
they are urged, as usually they are, against things in CJ 
tianity analogous, or like to those natural dispensatioi 
Providence, which are matter of experience. Let reaso 
kept to ; and, if any part of (he Scripture account oi th- 
demption of the world by Christ can be shown to be really 
trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name erf" Go4 be given 
but let not such poor creatures as we, go on objecting agains 
infinite scheme, that we do not see the necessity or usef\il 
of aU its parts, and call this reasoning ; and, which stij 
ther heightens the absurdity in the present case, parts w 
wo are not actively concerned in. For, it may be wcHth x 
tioning, 

Lastly J That not only the reason of the thing, but the w 
* analbgy of nature, should teach us, not to expect to have 
like information concerning the divine conduct, as concen 
our own duty. God instructs us by experience, (for 
not reason, but experience, which instructs us,) what t 
or bad consequences will follow from our acting in e 
and such manners ; and by this he directs us how we 
to behave ourselves. But, though we are suiiicientlj 
•tructed for the coomion purposes of life, yet it is bu 
almost infinitely small part of natural providence which 
are at all let into. The case is the same with regar 
revelation. The doctrine of a mediator between God 
man, against which it is objected, that the expedienc; 
•pme things in it is not imderstood, relates oidy to what ' 
done on God's part in the af^pointment, and on the Medial 



|Bffe the execution of it. For what is required of us, in coiV 
-^rtequence of this gracious dispensation, is another subject, in 
EaiWhich none can complain for want of information. The con- 
-^rttftution of the world, and God's natural government over it, 
K^is all mystery, as much as the Christian dispensation. Yet 

under the first, he has given men all things pertaining to life ; 
-land imder the other, all things pertaining unto godliness. And 
Silt may be added, that there is nothing hard to be accounted 
■s for in any of the common precepts of Christianity ; though, 
c if there were, surely a divine command is abundantly suf- 
ei'&ient to lay us under the strongest obligations to obedienc|tf. 
ia But the fact is, that the reasons of all the Christian precepts 
J are evident. Positive institutions are manifestly necessary to 
OK Ireep up and propagate religion amongr t mankind. And our 

•tety to Christ, the internal and external worship of him ; tlut 
J part of the religion of the gospel manifestly arises out of what 
■m ne h^s done and suffered, his authority and domnuon, and 
^ ihe relation which he is revealed to stand in to ua. 
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CHAPTER VL 



Of ike want of Unweraality in Revelation; and of the, 
posed Deficiency in the Proof of it* 

It has been thought by some persons, that if the evidt 
of revelation appears doubtful, this itself turns into a posi 
ar^ment against it ; because it cannot be supposed, tha 
it were true, it would be left to subsist upon doubtful evide] 
And the objection against revelation, from its not being \ 
versal, is often insisted upon as of great weight. 

Now, the weakness of these opinions may be shown, 
observing the suppositions on which they are founded, wi 
are really such as these ; — that it camiot be thought ( 
would have bestowed any favour at all upon us, unless in 
degree which, we think, he might, and which, we imag 
would be most to oiu" particular advantage ; and also, thi 
cannot be thought he would bestow a favour upon any, im 
he bestowed the same upon all : suppositions which we : 
contradicted, not by a few instances in God's natural gov( 
mcnt of the world, but by the geneial analogy of nat 
together. 

Persons, who speak of the evidence of religion as doubt 
and of this supposed doubtfulness as a positive argum 
against it, should be put upon considering, what that evidei 
indeed is, which they act upon with regard to their texn 
ral interests. For, it is not only extremely difficult, but, 
many cases, absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure i 
pain, satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say, 
which side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties a 
impossibilities, in making the due allowances for a change 
temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill heahh ; any of whi 
render men incapable of enjoying, after they have obtain 
what they most eagerly desired. Numberless, too, are I 
accidents, besides that one of untimely death, which u 
even probably disappoint the best concertec? schemes; a 
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atron^ objections are often seen to lie against them, not to be 
removed or answered, but which seem overbalanced hy rea* 
sons on the other side ; so as that the certain difficulties and 
dangers of the pursuit are, by every one, thought justly dis- 
reganled, upon account of there appearing greater advantages 
in case of success, though there be but little probability of it. 
l^astly, Every one observes our liableness, if we be not upon 
our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, and The false 
appearances of things ; and this danger must be greatly in- 
creased, if there be a strong bias within, suppose from indulged 
passion, to favour the deceit. Hence arises that great uncer- 
tainty and doubtfulness of proof, wherein our temporal inter- 
est really consists ; what are the most probable means of 
attaining it ; and whether those means will eventually bf 
successful. And numberless instances there are, in the daily 
course of life, in which all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the probability is greatly against succeed- 
ing ; and to make^such provision for themselves, as it is sup- 
posable they may have occasion for, though the plain acknow- 
leilged probability is, that they never shall. Then those who 
think the objection against revelation, from its light not being 
universal, to be of weight, should observe, that the Author of 
nature, in numberless instances, bestows that upon some, 
which he does not upon others, who seem equally to stand in 
need of it. Indeed, he appears to bestow all his gifts with 
the most promiscuous variety, among creatures of the same 
species : health and strength, capacities of prudence and of 
knowledge, means of improvement, riches, and all external ad- 
vantages. And as there are not any two men found of exactly 
like shape and features, so, it is probable, there are not any two 
of an exactly like constitution, temper, and situation, with re- 
gard to the goods and evils of life. Yet, notwithstanding 
these uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a natural 
government over the world ; and there is such a thing as a 
prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regard to our 
health and our affairs, under that his natural government. 

As neither the Jewish nor Christian revelation have be.en 
universal, and as they have been afforded to a greater or less 
part of the world, at different times, so, likewise, at different 
times, both revelations have had different degrees of evidence. 
The Jews who lived during the succession of prophets, that 
is, from Moses till after the Captivity, had higher evidence of 
the truth of their religion, than those had who lived in the 
interval between the last-mentioned period and the caau3^i^^ 
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Christ And the first ChristiRiis had higher evidence of the 
miracles wrought in attestation of Christianity than what we 
have now. They had also a strong presumptive proof of the 
truth of it, perhaps of much greater force, in way of argu- 
ment, than many may think, of which we have very little re- 
maining ; I mean, the presumptive proof of its truth from the 
influence which it had upon the lives of the generality of its 
professors. And we, or future ages, may possibly have a proot 
(rfit, which they could not have, from the conformity between 
the prophetic history, and the state of the world, and of Ch](is- 
tianity. And farther : If we were to suppose the evidence, 
which some have of religion, to amount to Uttle more than 
seeing that it may be true, but that they remain in great doubts 
and uncertainties about both its evidence audits nature, and 
great perplexities concerning the rule of life; others to hav« 
a full conviction of the truth of religion, with a distinct know 
ledge of their duty ; and others severally to have all the inter- 
mediate degrees of religious light and evidence, which lie be- 
tween these two. — If we put the case, that for the present it 
was inten led revelation should be no more than a small light, 
in the midst of a world greatly overspread, notwithstanding it, 
with ignorance and darkness ; that certain glimmerings of 
this light should extend, and be directed, to remote distances, 
in such a manner as that those who really partook of it 
should not discern from whence it originally came ; that 
some, in a nearer situation to it, should have its light ob- 
scured, and, in different ways and degrees, intercepted ; and 
that others should be placed witliin its clearer influence, and 
be much more enlivened, cheered, and directed by it ; but yet, 
that even to these it should be no more than * a light shining 
in a dfiurk place ^ all this would be perfectly imiform and of a 
piece with the conduct of Providence, in the distribution of its 
other blessings. If the fact of the case really were, that 
some have received no light at all from the Scripture ; as 
many ages and countries in the heathen world : that others, 
though they have, hy means of it, had essential or natural 
religion enforced upon their consciences, yet have never had 
the genuine Scripture revelation, with its real evidence, pro- 
posed to their consideration ; and the ancient Persians and 
modern Mahometans may possibly be instances of people in a 
situation somewhat like to this : that others, though they 
have had the Scripture laid before them as of divine revela^ 
tion, yet have had it with the system and evidence of Chris- 
tianitjr lo interpolated, the system so corrupted, the eviikoce 
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f<o blended with false miracles, as to leave the mind in the 
; utmost doubtfulness and uncertainty about the whole ; whicl| 
«iay be the state of some thoughtful men in most of those na- 
tions who call themselves Christisui : and, lastly^ that others 
liavc had Christianity offered to them in its genuine simplicity, 
and with its proper evidence, as persons in countries and 
churches of civil and of Christian liberty ; but, however, that 
even these persons are left in great ignorance in many 
respects, and have by no means light afforded them enough 
to satisfy thek curiosity, but cmly to regulate their life, to 
teach them their duty, and encourage them in the careful 
discharge of it : I say, if we were to suppose this somewhat 
of a general true account of the degrees of moral and reli- 
gious light and evidence, which were intended to be aiforded 
mankind, and of what has actually been and is their situa- 
tion, in their moral and religious capacity, there wotdd be 
nothing in all this ignorance, doubtfulness, and uncertainty, 
in all these varieties and supposed disadvantages of some in 
comparison of others, respecting religion, but may be paralleled 
by manifest analogies in the natural dispensations of Provi- 
dence at present, and considering cm'selves merely, in our 
temporal capacity. 

Nor is there any thing shocking in all this, or w'hich would 
«eem to bear hard upon the moral administration in nature, if 
\\re would really keep in mind, that every one should be 
dealt equitably with ; instead of forgetting this, c»r explaining 
it away, after it is acknowledged in words. All shadow of 
-injustice, and indeed all har^ appearances, in this varioua 
economy of Providence, would be k)st, if we woidd keep i^. 
mind, that every merciful allowance should be made, and no 
more be required of any one, than what might have been 
equitably expected of him, firom the circumstances in which 
<ie was placed ; and not what might have been expected, had 
he been placed in other circumstances : i. c. in Scripture lan- 
guage, that every man shall be * accepted according to what 
he had, not according to what he hud not.'* This, however, 
doth not by any means imply, that all persons' condition here 
is 3quidly advantageous with respect to futurity. And 
Providence's desinrning to place some in ^eater darknesf 
with respect to religious knowledge, is no more a reason whj 
Ihey should not endeavour to get out of that darkness, and 
others to bring tliem out of it, than why ignorant and akm 

m 

* 3 Cor. viiL IS. 
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people, ia matters of other knowledge^ should not eodeo^wi 
to leiim, or shouli not be instructed. 

It 13 not unredsoxiable to suppose, that ihe same wise anJ] 
good principle, whatever it was, which disposed the Author 
nature to make different kimls and orders of creatines, dis"! 
posed him also to place creatiu'es of like kinds in differeiiti 
situations ; and that the same principle which disponed him to 
make creatures of different moral capacities, disposed him also 
to place creatures of Uke moral capacities in different refr 
gious situations ; and eveif the same creatures, in different pe- 
riods of their being. And the account or reason of^this, is also 
most probably the account why the constitution of things is 
such, as that creatures of moral natures or capacities, for a 
eonsi Icrable part of that duration in which ihej an3 living 
agents, are not at all subjects^ of morah'ty and religion ; bii; 
grow up to be so, and grow up to be so more and morc, gra- 
dually, from clr.Mhood to mature age.. 

What, in particular, is the account or reason of these 
thin:^.^, wc must be greatly in the dark, were it only that we 
knf»w so vp.cy little even of our own case. Our present state 
may p^j^sihly ba the conscquLmce of somewhat past, whi( h 
we are wholly ignorant of; as it has a reference to somewhut 
to come, of which we Iniow scarce any more than is nece;?- 
sary for pmclice A system or constitution, in its notion^ 
implies variety ; and so complicated a one as this world, verv 
great variety. So that were revelAtion universal, yet from 
men's different capacities of understanding, from the different 
lengths of their lives, their different educations and other ex- 
ternal circumstances, and from their difference of temper and 
borlily constitution, their religious situations would be u^idely 
different, and the disadvantage of some in comparison d 
others, perhaps, altogether as much as at present. And the 
true account, whatever it be, why mankirfd, or such a part of 
mankinri, are placed in this condition of ignorance, mtist be 
supposed also the true accoimt \)f our farther ignoi'ance, in 
not knowing the reasons why, or whence it is, that they are 
])laced in this condition. But the following practical reflec- 
tions may deserve the serious consideration of those persons, 
who think the circumstances of mankind, or their own, in the 
foremontioned respects, a groimd of complaint. 

First^ The evidence of religion not appearing .obvious, 
may constitute one particular part of some men's trial in th6 
leligious sense ; as it gives scope for a virtuous exerciie, oi 
ticious neglect, of their understanding, in examining or not 
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exaniinin*^ into that evidence. There seems no possible rea- 
son to 1)0 <ziven, whv we fti-ay not be in if state ol n.oial pro 
ballon, with reir;ir<i io the excixir^v of oar u^idcrsijiiKlin^ i.pcii 
ihu subjct:! ofn li.uion, us we are wiih le^md lo ciii brliavi'ju) 
in cohiiiion ufFuirs. Tiie (brnier is as nAu h a iliing wiibin 
our power and choice as the latter. And 1 suppose ii is to 
be la\.l down for certain, that the same character, the sanie 
inward principle, which, after a man is convinced of the 
truth of reliijion, renders him obedient to the precepts of it, 
\\'Ould, were he not thus convinced, set him about an exam- 
ination of it, upon its system and evidence being offered to his 
thoughts ; and that in the latter state, his examination would 
be with an impartiality, seriousness, and solicitude, proportion- 
able to what his obedience is in the former. And as inatten- 
tion, negligence, want of all serious concern, about a matter 
of such a nature and such importance, when offered to men's 
cor«^ideration, is, before a distinct conviction of its truth, as 
real immoral depravity and dissoluteness, as neglect of reli- 
gious practice after such conviction ; so, active solicitude 
about it, and fair impartial consideration of its evidence before 
such conviction, is as really an exercise of a morally right 
temper, as is religious practice after. Thus, that religion is 
not intuitively true, but a matter of deduction and inference ; 
that a conviction of its truth is not forced upon every one, 
but left to be, by some, collected with heedful attention to 
premises ; this as much constitul^es religious probation, as 
much affords sphere, scope, opportunity, for right and wn'ong 
behaviour, as any thing whatever does. And their manner 
of treating this subject, when laid before them, shows what 
is in their heart, and is an exertion of it. 

Sexondly^ It appears to be a thing as evident, though it is 
not so much attended to, that if, upon consideration of rehgio.i, 
the evidence of it should seem to any persons doubtful in 
the highest supposable degree, even this doubtful evidence 
will, however, put them into a general stale of probation^ in 
the moral and religious sense. For, suppose a man to be really 
in doubt, whether such a person had not done him the great- 
est favor ; or, whether his whole temporal interest did not de- 
pend upon that person ; no one who had any sense of grati- 
tude and of prudence, could possibly consider himself in the 
same situation, with regard to such person, as if he had no 
such doubt. In truth, it is as just to say, that certainty and 
doubt are the same, as to say, the situations now mentioned 
would leavo a man as entiralrat liberty, in pdnt of ^gnydtudu 
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or pnidence, as he would be, were he certain he had received 
no favor from such person, or that he no way depended upon 
him. And thus, though the evidence of reUgion which h 
afforded to some men, sliould be Uttle more than that thev art 
given to see the system of Chrisiianit}^, or religion in general, 
to be supposable and credible, tliis ought in all reason to beget 
a serious practical apprehension that it may be Irue. And even 
this will afford matter of exercise, for religious suspense and 
deliberation, for moral resolution and selfrgovernment ; because 
the apprehension that religion ma}" be true, does as really 
lay men under obligations, as a full conviction that it is 
true. It gives occasion and motives to consider farther the 
unportant subject ; to preserve attentively upon their minds 
a general implicit sense that they may be under divine moral 
government, an awful solicitude about religion, whether na- 
tural or revealed. Such apprehension ought to turn men's 
eyes to every degree of new light which may be had, from 
whatever side it comes, and induce them to refrain, in the 
mean time, from all immoralities, and live in the conscientious 
practice of every common virtue. Especially are they bound 
to keep at the greatest distance from all dissolute profaneness 
— for this the very nature of the case forbids ; and to treat 
yk ith highest reverence a matter upon which their own who!^ 
interest and being, and the fate of nature depends. This be 
hsiviour, and an active endeavour to maintain within them 
selves this temper, is the business, the duty and the wnsdom 
of those persons, who complain of the doubtfulness of reU- 
gion ; is what they are under the most proper obligations to ; 
and such behaviour is an exertion of, and has a lendenc}^ to 
improve in them, that character, which the practice of all the 
several duties of religion, from a full conviction of its truth, 
is aji exertion of, and has a tendency to improve in others ; 
others, 1 say, to whom God has afforded such conviction. Nayj 
considering the infinite importance of religion, revealed as 
well as natural, I think it may be said in general, that who- 
ever will weigh the matter thoroughly, may see there is not 
near so much difference as is commonly imagined, between 
what ought in reason to be the rule of life, to thase persons who 
are fully convinced of its truth, and to those who have only 
a serious doubting apprehension that it may be true. Theii 
hopes, and fears, and obligations, will be in various degiees * 
but as the subject-matter of their hopes and fears is the same, 
K> the subject-matter of their obligations, what they axe bouai 
to.do «Dd tQ x^csm froi», is not so very unlikjoi. 
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It is to be observed farther, that, from a character of unde/^ 
standing, or a situation of iniiuence.in the world, some pen- 
sons have it in their power to do infiiutelj more harm or good, 
by setting an example of profaneness, and avowed disregard 
to all religion, or, on the contrary, of a serious, though perhaps 
ioubting, apprehension of its truth, and of a reverend regard 
fco it under this doubtfulness, than they can do hy acting wefl 
3r ill in all the comm<m intercourses amcmgst mankind ; ana 
:^nsequ«itly they are most highly accountable for a beha- 
nour^ which, they may easily foresee, is of such importancei 
md in which there is most plainly a right and a wrong ; even 
idmitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as is pre- 
:ended. 

The ground of these observations, and that which rendexs 
hem just and true, is, that doubting necessarily implies some 
iegree of evidence for that of wliich we doubt. For no per- 
jon would be in doubt concerning the truth of a number of 
'acts-so and so circumstanced, which should accidentally come 
nto his thoughts, and of. which he had no evidence at all^ 
A.nd though in the case of an even chance, and where conse* 
^uently we were in doubt, we should in common language say, 
hat we had no evidence at all for either side ; yet that situa- 
tion of things which renders it an even chance and no more 
:hat such an event will happen, renders this case equivalent 
;o all others, where there is such evidence on both sides of a 
pestion,* as leaves the mind in doubt concerning the truth, 
[ndeed, in all these cases, there is no more evidence on the 
>ne side than on the x)ther ; but there is (what is equivalent 
;o) much more for either, than for the truth of a number of 
acts which come into one*s thoughts at random. And ihua^ 
n all these cases, doubt as much presupposes evidence, k)weir 
legrees of evidence, as belief presupposes higher, and cer* 
ainty higher still. Any one, who will a httle attend to the na- 
ure of evidence, will easily carry this observation cm, and see, 
:hat between no evidence at all, and that degree of it which 
iffords ground of doubt, there are as many intermediate de- 
crees, as there are between that degree which is the ground 
5f doubt, and demonstration. And, though we have not fa* 
julties to distinguish these degrees of evidence ^vith any sort 
yf exactness, yet, in proportion as they are discerned, they 
)ught to hifluence our practice. For it is as real an imperfee* 
ion in the moral character, not tobe influenced in prdctioe by a 
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lower degree of evidence when discerned, as it is in the undei* 

standing, not to discern it. And as, in all subjects which luen 
considor, ihev dirr-trn ihe lower as well as higher tie*ifeofc 
cf evidence, pioporiior.nbly to ihcir capacity of undciolar.rlir.g; 
60 in piiicti::al subject?, ihey are inliucnced in piaciice bv 
the lower lis well as higher degrees of it, propcrifonuLlj \o 
their fijmess and honesty. And as, hi proporiroii * to df- 
fects in tha understanding, men are unapt to see lower degrees 
of evidence, are hi danger of overlooking evidence when it is 
not glaiing, and are easily imposed upon in such cases ; £0, 
in proporiion to the corruption of the heart, they seem capa- 
ble ol" satisfying themselves with having no regard in prac- 
tice to evidence acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. 
From tliese things it must follow, that doubting concerning 
religion implies such a degree of evidence for it, as, joined wiih 
the consiflerution of its importance, unquestionably lays mec 
urxler the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful regard 
to h in all theii behaviour. 

Thirdljj The difficulties in which the evidence of reli- 
gion is involved, which seme complain of, is no n.ore a just 
ground of complaint, than the external circumstances of tempt- 
ation, which others are placed in ; or than difficuhies in the 
practice of it, after a full conviction of ivs truth. Temptatioiis 
render our state a more improving state of discipline* than i*. 
would be otherwise ; as they give occasion for a more aittn- 
live exercise of the virtuous piinciple, which confirms and 
strengthens it inc. e than an easier or less attentive exercise d 
h could. Now, speculative difficulties are, in this respect, o: 
the very same nature wvh these external temptations. For 
the evidence of religion not appearing obvious, is, to somt 
persons, a ten.ptation to reject it, without any consideration 
at all ; and therefore requires such an attentive exercise ol 
the virtuous principle, seriously to consider that evidence, as 
there would be no occasion for, but for such temptation. And 
the supposed doubtfuhiess of its evidence, after it has been ifi 
some sort considered, affords opportunity to an unfair mind, 
of explaining away, and deceitfully hiding from itself, that 
evidence which it might see : and also for men's encouraging 
themselves in vice, from -hopes of impunity, though ihej' do 
clearly see thus much at least, that these hopes areuncertain: 
in like manner, as the common temptations lo mauy mstancef 
-of folly, which end in temporal infamy and ruin, is the ground 

* Pari k chap. fi» 
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pe of not being detected, and of e8ca]iing with impunfty ; 

Mi «Jonbtfulnes3 of the truth beforehand, that sucli fooliaU 
lour will thu3 end in inflimy and ruin. On the con- 
supposed jloubti'ulncss in the evidence of religion calla 
iiore careful and attentive exercise of the v-irluous prin- 
in fjiirly yielding themselves up to the proper influence 
' real evidence, though doubtful ; and in practising con- 
iously all virtue, though under some uncertainty 
ler the government in the imiverse may not possibly 
3h, as that vice niay escape with impunity. And, in 
al, temptation, meaning by this word the lesser allure- 
; to wrong, and difficulties in the discharge of our duty, 
11 as the greater ones ; temptation, I say, as such, and 
pry kind and degree, as it calls forth some virtuous 
J, additional to what would otherwise have been wanting, 
>t but be an additional discipline and improvement of 
', as well as probation of it, in the other senses of that 
So that the very same account is to be given, why 
■ddence of religion should be left in such a marmer, as to 
e, in some, an attentive, solicitous, perhaps painful, ex- 
of their understanding about it ; as why others should 
iced in such cncumstances as that the practice of its 
ion duties, after a full conviction of the truth of it, should 
•e attention, solicitude, and pains: or, why appearing 
fulness should be permitted to afford matter of tempta- 
o some ; as why external difficulties and allurements 
fl be permitted to aflTord matter of temptation to others. 
same account also is to be given, why some should be 
ised ^\•ith temptations of both these kinds, as why others 
d be exercised with the latter in such very high de- 
, as some have been, particularly as the primitive 
lians were. 

•r does there appear any absurdity in supposing, that the 
latiVe difficulties in which the evidence of religion is 
<red, may make even the principal part of some per- 
trial. For, as the chief temptations of the genersdity 
e world, are, the ordinary motives to injustice or unre- 
led pleasure ; or to live in the neglect of religion from 
Tame of mind, which renders many persons almost with- 
5eling as to any thing/iistant, or which is not the object 
eir senses ; so there are other persons without this shal* 
CSS of temper, persons of a deeper sense as to what isin^ 
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yitible and future, who not ouly see, but have a general prao 
tical feeling that what is to come will be present, and that 
things are not less real for their not being the object of sense) 
and who, &om their natural constitution of body and of temper, 
and from their external condition, may have small temptations 
to behave ill, small dificulty in behaving well, in the commo& 
course of life. Now, when these latter persons have a distinct, 
full conviction of the truth of religion, without any possible 
doubts or difficulties, the practice of it is to them unavoidable, 
unless they will do a constant violence to their own minds; \k 
and religion is scarce any more a discipline to them, than it it 
to creatures in a state of perfe/'tion. Yet these persons may 
possibly stand in need of moral discipline and exercise, in a 
higher degree than they would have by such an easy practice 
of religion. Or it may be requisite, for reasons unknown to 
us, that they should give some further manifestation what is 
their moral character, to the creaticMi of God, than such a 
practice of it would be. Thus, in the great variety of religiom 
ait nations in which men are placed, what constitutes, what 
chiefly and peculiarly constitutes the probation, in all senses, 
of some persons, may be the difficulties in which the evidence 
of religion is involved ; and their principal and distinguished 
trial may be, how they will behave under and with respect to 
these difficulties. Circumstances in men's situation in their 
temporal capacity, analogous in good measure to this, re- 
specting religion, are to be observed. We find, some persom 
are placed in such a situation in the world, as that their chief 
difficulty, with regard to conduct, is not the doing what i; 
prudent when it is known ; for this, in numberless cases, ii 
as easy as the contrary : but to some, the principal exerciit 
is, recollection, and being upon their guard against deceittj; 
the deceits, suppose, of those about them ; against false ap- 
pearances of reason and prudence. To persons in some situa- 
tions, the principal exercise, with respect to conduct, is atten- 
tion, in order to inform themselves what is proper, what ii 
really the reasonable and prudent part to act. 

But as I have hitherto gone upon supposition, that men^ 
dissatisfaction with the evidence of religion, is not owing ti 
their neglects or prejudices ; it must be added, on the other 
hand, in all common reason, and as what the truth of the 
case plainly requires should be added^ that such dissatkfiui 
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on possibly may be owing to those, possibly may be m^n's 
wn fault. For, 

If there are any persons, who never set themselves heartily, 
i:id in earnest, to be informed in religion ; if there are any, 
^ ho secretly wish il njay not prove true, and are less §tten- 
V e to evidence than to difficulties, and more to objections 
:ian to what is said in answer to them ; these persons will 
Ziarce be thought in a likely way of seeing the evidence of 
iligion. though it were most certainly true, and capab.fe of 
euig ever so fully proved. If any accustom themselves to 
onsiiler this subject usually in the way of mirth and sport ; 

they attend to forms and representations, and inadequate 
banners of expression, instead of the real things intended by 
bem, (for signs often can be no more than inadequately ex- 
•ressive of the things signified ;) or if they substitute human 
TTors in the room of divine truth ; why may not all, or any 
t' these things, hinder some men from Seeing that evidence 
kr'hich really is seen by others ; as a like turn of mind, with 
aspect to matters of common speculation, and practice, does, 
/e find by experience, hinder them from attaining that know* 
idgc and right understanding, m matters of common specu* 
ition and practice, which more fair and attentive minda at* 
\in to I And the effect will be the same, whether their ncg- 
=ict of seriously considering the evidence of religion, and their 
iriirect behaviour with regard to it, proceed fi:om mere cartj- 
>ssness, or from the grosser vices ; or whether it be owin^j 
> this, that forms, and figurative manners of expression, as 
/ell as errors, administer occasions of ridicule, when the 
! lings intended, and the truth itself, would not. Men may 
idulge a ludicrous turn so far, as to lose all sense of conduct 
nd prudence in worldly affairs, and even, as it seems, ta 
XI pair their faculty of reason. And in general, levity, care- 
gssness, passion, and prejudice, do hinder us from being 
ightly informed, with respect to common things ; and they 
nay, in Uke manner, and perhaps in some farther providential 
•nanner, with respect to moral and religious subjects ; may 
binder evidence from being laid before us, and from being seen 
when it is. The Scripture* does declare, * that every one 
shall not understand.' And it makes no difference by what 

* Dan. xH. 10. See also Isa. xxix. 13, 14. Matt. vi. S3, and zi. 25^ 
Ijid xxiii. ] 1, 12. John iii. 9. John v. 44. 1 Cor. iL 14, and 2 Cor. it. 
i, 2 Tim. iii. 13 ; and that affectionate, as well as authoritative admo* 
Aition, 80 very many timei inculcated, < He that hath ears to hear, Ud 
mm hear.* Grotiui law to ttrongly tlie thing intended ia thfM iml 
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proTidenlial conduct this comes to pass ; whether the ctI 
dence of (yhiisuanity was, origiiiallj and wiili design, pu; 
and lefi so, as that those who are desuous of evatUiig ri.ou 
obligat ons, should not see it, and thai honest-niincied j.ertoii 
fehouhJ ; or whether it conies to pass by any oiLej iijeaua 

Farther: The general proof of natural rehgiun and olChiS 
tianity, does, I lliink, lie level to common men j even thoc^ 
the greatest part of whose time, from childhood to old age,i 
taken up with providing, for themselves and their families, thj 
common conveniences, perhaps necessaries of Ji^'* • those ll J 
mean, of this rank, who ever think at all of asking aftaP,' 
proof, or attending to it. Common men, were they as muchl ,' 
in earnest about religion as about their temporal affairs, arer' 
capable of being convinced upon real evidence, that there is a|y 
God who governs the world ; and they feel themselves to 
be of a moral nature, and accountable creatures. And aa 
Christianity entirely falls in with this their nattiral sense ol 
things ; so they are capable, not only of being persuaded, but 
of being made to see, that there is evidence of miracles 
wrought in attestation of it, and many appearing completions 
of prophecy. But though this proof is real and conclusive, 
yet it is liable to objections, and may be run up into difficul- 
ties ; which, however, persons who are capable, not only o( 
talking of, but of really seeing, are capable also of seeing 
through ; i. e. not of cleanng up and answering them, so as 
to satisfy their curiosity, for of such knowledge we are not 
capable with respect to any one thing in nature ; but capabb 
bf seeing that the proof is not lost in these difficulties, or dfr 
B^.Toyed by these objections. But then a thorough examinu- 
tion into religion, with regard to these objections, which caB* 
not be the business of every man, is a matter of pretty larg« 
compass, and from the nature of it, requires some knowledg«j 
as well as time and attention, to see how the evidence comes 
otrt, upon balancing one thing with another, and what, upoD 
the whole, is the amount of it. Now, if persons who have 
picked up these objections from others, and take for granted 
they are of weight, upon the word of those from whom thej 
received them, or, by often retailing of them, come to see,oi 
fancy they see, them to be of weight, will not prepare tjiem- 
selves for such an examination, with a competent degree ol 

other passages of Scripture of the like sense, as to say, that the profl' 
ffvea us of Christianity was less than it might have been, for this ntf 
purpose s Ut ita.tenno Evangdii tanquam l^jAa esset LfOus ad ^mmit 
fona wvuiMKa atplormtniwr, De Ver. R. C. L 2. towards th« eod. 
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knowledgjp ; or will not give that time'and attention to the 
subjiici, wliich, from the nature of it, is necessary for attaining 
BMcli mforination : in iliis case, they must remain in doubtful- 
iiess, ignorance, or error ; in the same way as they must 
Vrviiii regard to common sciences, and matters of common life, 
if they neglect the necessary means of being informed in 
tliem. 

But still, perhaps, it %vill be objected, that if a prince or 
z oninion master were to send directions to a servant, he would 
,ake care, that they should always bear the certain marks 
who they came from, and that their ^ense should be always 
3Jciin ; so as that there should be no possible doubt, if he 
"iciulil hslp it, concerning the authorit}^ or meaning of them. 
Vow, ihj proper answer to all this kind of objections is, that, 
tvhi^.n)V(u- the fallac}' lies, it is even certain we cannot argue 
;huo wi;h respiict to Him who is the governor of the world ; 
ml p irii'jukuly, that he does not afford us such information, 
kvitii r(q) 3ci to our temporal affairs and interests, as experience 
ibundantlv shovvs. However, there is a full answer to this 
objection, from the very nature of religion. For, the reason 
^vliy a prince would give his directions in this plain manner, 
3, ill It he absolutely desires such an external action should 
DO done, without concerning himself with the motive or prin- 
3ipl«J upon which it is done :. i. e. he regards only the external 
=iv'eni, or .the thing's being done, and not at all, properly 
[{peaking, the doing of it, or "the action. Whereas the whole 
)f morility and religion consisting merely in action itself, 
:hcre is no sort of parallel between the causes. But if the 
pnnce be supposed to regard only the action ; i. e. only to 
le.=iirc to exercise, or in any sense prove, the understanding 
jr loyally of a servant, he would not alwaj^s give his orders 
in such a plain manner. It may be proper to add, that the 
will of God, respecting morality and religion^ may be consid- 
ered, either as absolute, or as only conditional. If it be abso- 
lute, it can only be thus, that we should act virtuously in 
such given circumstances ; not that we should be brought 
to act so, by his changing of our circumstances. And if 
(3od's wilj he thus absolute, then it is in our* power, in the 
hi •vh^'^st and strictest sense, to do or to contradict his will; 
whirh is a most weighty consideraiion. Or his will may be 
considered only as conditional, — that if we act so and so, we 
shall be rewarded ; if otherwise, punished : of which condi- 
tional will of the Author of nature, the whole constitution of 
it afiTords most certain instances. 
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Upon the whole : TTiat we are in a state of religion nece* 
Barily implies, that we are in a state of probation*; and tk 
CI edibility of our being at all in such a state being admitted, 
there seeins no peculiar difficulty in supposmg our probation 
to be, just as it is, in those respects which are above objected 
against. There seems no pretence from the reason oftht 
thing to say, that the trial cannot equitably be any thing; 
but whether persons will act suitably to certain infomatioa, 
or such as admits no room for doubt ; so as that there can be m 
danger of miscarriage, but eitner from their not attending to 
what they certainly know, or from overbearing passion hurry- 
ing them on to act contrary to it. For, since ignorance and 
doubt afford scope for probation in all senses, as really as in- 
tuitive conviction or certainty ; and since the two former are 
to be put to the same account as difficulties in practice ; men's 
moral probation may also be, whether th^ vn}l take due care 
to inform themselves by impartial consideration, and afterwards 
whether they will act as the case requires, upon the evidence 
which they have, however doubtful. And this, we find bj 
experience^ is frequently our probation, in our temporal ca- 
pacity. For the information which we want, with regard to 
our worldly interests, is by no means always given us d 
course, without any care of our own. And we are greatly 
liable to self-deceit from inward secret prejudices, and also to 
the deceit of others. So that to be able to judge what is the 
prudent part, often requires much and difficult consideration 
Then, after we have judged the very best we can, the evidence 
upon which we must act, if we live and act at all, is perpetually 
doubtful to • a very liigh degree. And the constitution and 
course of the world in fact is such, as that want of impartial 
consideration what we have to do, and venturing upon extra- 
vagant courses, because it is doubtful what will be the conse- 
quence, are often naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether as 
fatal, as misconduct occasioned by heedless inattention to 
what we certainly know, or disregarding it from overbearing 
passion. 

Several of the observations here made may well seem 
strange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good men. But ii 
the persons for whose sake they are made, think so ; persons 
who object as above, and throw off all regard to religion un- 
der pretence of want of evidence ; I desire them to consider 
Uigsdn whether their thinking so, be owing to any thing unin . 
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titelligiblc in these observations, or to their own not having such 
3:a sense of religion and serious solicitude about it, as even 
i^heir state of scepticism does in all reason require ? It ought 
'cto be forced upon the reflection of these persons that our na- 
^turc and condition necessarily require us, in the daily course 
f of life, to act upon evidence much lower than what is com- 
-monly called probable ; to guarl, not only against what we 
^rally believe will, but also against what we think it supposa- 
ble may, happen ; and to engage in pursuits when the proba- 
bUity is greatly against success, if it be credible that poisiUy 
We nmy succeed in them. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of the particular Evidence for Christianity. 

The presumptions against tevelation, and objections against 
the general scheme of Christianity, and particuhir things re- 
lating to it, being removed, there remains to be considered, 
what positive evidence we have for the truth of 'it ; chiefly in 
order to see, what the analogy of nature suggests with regard 
to that evidence, and the objections against it ; or to see what 
is, and is allowed to be, the plain natural rule of judgment 
and of action, in our temporal concerns, in cases where we 
have the same kind of evidence, and the same kind of objec 
lions against it, that we have in the case before us. Now, in 
the evidence of Christianity, there seems to be several things 
of great weight, not reducible to the head, either of miracles, oi 
the completion of prophecy, in the common acceptation of tbf 
words. But these two are its direct and fundamental proo&; 
and those other things, however considerable they are, yet 
ought never to be urged apart from its direct proofs, hut alwaji 
to be joined with them. Thus the evidence of Christianitj 
will be a long series of things, reaching, as it seems, from the 
beginning of the world to the present time, of great variety 
and compass, taking in both the direct, and also the collateral 
proofs, and making up, all of them together, one arg-ument, 
thB conviction arising from which kind of proof may be com- 
pared to what they call the effect in architecture or olh r 
works of art ; a result from a great number of things so and so 
disposed, and taken into one view. I shall therefore, firsts 
make some observations relating to miracles, and the appeu 
ing completions of prophecy ; and consider what analogy sug- 
gests, in answer to the objections brought against this evi- 
dence. And, secondly^ I shall endeavour to give some ac- 
count of the general argument now mentioned, consistiog 
both of the direct and collateral evidence, considered asjuakkC 
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lip one argument ; this being the kind of proof upon which wa 
determine most questions of difficulty concerning common facU, 
alleged to have happened, or seemiuj^ likely to happen ; es- 
pecially questions relating to conduct. 

First^ I shall make some observations upon the direct proof 
of Chris! ianity from miracles and prophecy, and upon the ob- 
jections alleged against it. 

I. Now, the following observations, relating to the histon- 
cal evidence of mii;^cles wrought in attestation of Christia- 
nity, appear to be of great weight. 

1 . 'File Old Testament affords us the same historical evi- 
dence of the miracles of Moses and of the prophets, as of the 
common civil history of Moses and the kings of Israel ; or, aa 
o^ the affairs of the Jewish nation. And the Gospels and the 
A-cis afford us the same historical evidence of the miracles of 
Christ and the Apostles, as of the common matters related in 
them. This, indeed, could not have been affirmed by any rea- 
sonable man, if the authors of these books, Uke many other 
historians, had appeared to make an entertaining manner of 
writing their aim ; though tliey had interspersed miracles in 
their works, at proper distances, and upon proper occasions. 
These might have animated a dull relation, amused the 
reader, and engaged his attention. And the same account 
would naturally have been given of them, as of the speeches 
and descriptions of such authors ; the same account, ir a 
ffianner, as is to be given, why the poets make use of won- 
ders and prodigies. But the facts, both miraculous and 
natural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorned narra- 
tives ; and both of them appear, in all respects, to stand 
upon the same foot of historical evidence. Farther : Some 
parts of Scripture, containing an account of miracles fully 
sufficient to prove the truth of Christianity, are quoted as 
genuine, from the age in which they are said to be written, 
down to the present : and no other parts of them, material 
in the present question, are omitted to be quoted, in such man- 
ner as to afford any sort of proof of their not being genuine. 
And, as common history, when called in question in any in- 
stance, may often be greatly confirmed by contemporary or 
subsequent events more known and acknowledged ; and as 
the common Scripture history, like many others, is tlius con- 
firmed ; so likewise is the miraculous history of it, not only 
in particular instances, but in general. For, the establish- 
fl}ent of the Jewish and Christian religions, which were events 
contemporary with the, miracles related to be wrougni m pt- 
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testation of both, or subsequent to them, these events are jof 
what we should have expected, upon supposition such nm 
cles were really wrounfht to attest the truth of those rehgiooA 
These miracles are a satisfactory account of those cv^itfl, 
of which no other satisfactory account can be given, nor anj 
accoimt at all, but what is imaginary merely and invented 
It is to be added, that the most obvious, the most easy and 
direct account of this history, how it came to be written and 
to be received in the world, as a true history, is, that it reallj 
is so ; nor can any other account of it be easy and direct 
Now, though an account, not at all obvious, but very far- 
fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and often is, the true ao 
count* of a matter ; yet, it cannot be admitted on the authoritj 
of its being asserted. Mere guess, supposition, and possibility, 
when opposed to historical evidence prove nothing, but that 
historical evidence is not demonstrative. 

Now, the just consequence from all this, I think, is, that 
the Scripture history, in general, is to be admitted as an au- 
thentic genuine history, till somewhat positive be alleged 
sufficient to invalidate it. But no man will deny the conse 
quence to be, that it cannot be rejected, or thrown by as ol 
no authority, till it can be proved to be of none ; even though 
the evidence now mentioned for its authority were doubifcl. 
This evidence may be confronted by historical evidence on 
the other side, if there be any ; or general incredibility in the 
things related, or inconsistence in the general turn of the hiS" 
tory, would prove it to be of no authority. But since, upon 
the fece of the matter, upon a first and general view, the ap 
pearance is, that it is an authentic history, it cannot be deter* 
mined to be fictitious without some pre of that it is so, And 
the following observations, in support of these and coincident 
with them, will greatly confirm the historical evidence for the 
ttuth of Christianity. 

2. The Epistles of Si. Paul, from the nature of epistolai; 
writing, and moreover, firom* several of them being writteii| 
not to particular persons, but to churches, carry in them en- 
dcmces of their being genuine, beyond what can be, in a mere 
historical narrative, left to the world at large. This evidence. 
joined with that which they have in common with the rest oi 
the New Testament, seems not to leave so much as any par- 
ticular pretence for denying their genuineness, considered ai 
an ordinary matter of fact, or of criticism : I say, particmlm 

Ktence for denying it ; because any single &ct, of such • 
d and such antiquity, may have general doubU vaiMd CO^ 
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ceming it, from tht very nature of human affairs and human 
testimony. There is ako to be mentioned, a distinct and par- 
tig ular evidence of the genuineness of the ej»stle chiefly re- 
ferred to here, the first to the Corinthians ; iiom the manner 
in wliich it* is quoted by Clemens RomanuSj in an epistie of 
his cwn to that church * Now, these epistles aflford a proof 
of Christianity, detached from all others, which is, I think, a 
thing of weight ; and also a proof of a nature and kind pe- 
culiar to itself! For, 

In them the author declares that he received the gospel in 
general, and the institution of the communion in particular, 
not from the rest of the Apostles, or jointly together with 
them, but alone from Christ himself ; whom he declares, like- 
wise conformably to the history in the Acts, that he saw after 
his ascension. I So that the testimony of St Paul is to be 
considered, as detached from that of the rest of the Apostles. 

And he declares farther, that he was endued with a power 
of working miracles, as what was publicly known to those 
very people ; speaks of frequent and great variety of miracu- 
lous gifts, as then subsisting in those very churches to which 
He was writing ; which he was reproving for several irregu- 
larities ; and where he had personal opposers : he mentions 
these gifts incidentally, in the most easy manner, and without 
effort ; by way of reproof to those who had them, for their 
indecent use of them ; and by way of depreciating them, in 
comparison of moral virtues. In short, he speaks to these 
churches of these miraculous powers, in the manner any one 
would speak to another of a thing, which was as familiar, 
and as much known in common to them both, as any thing 
m the world.J And this, as has been observed by several 
persons, is surely a T^ry considerable thing. 

3. It is an acknowledged historical fact, that Christianity 
offered itself to the world and demanded to be received, upon 
the allegation, i. e. as unbelievers would speak, upon the pre- 
tence of miracles, publicly wrought to attest the truth of it, in 
such an age ; and that it was actually received by groat 
numbers in that very age, and upon the professed belief of the 
I oality of these miracles. And Christianity, including the dis- 
pensation of the Old Testament, seems distinguished by this 
from all other religions. I mean, that this does not appeal 

• Clem. Rom. Ep. i. c. 47. 

}Gal. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c. 1 Cor. rv. 9. 
Rom. XV. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10 — 28, &c and chap. xiii. 1^ 8» 8 
And the whole xivth chap. 8 C^r. xii. 12, 1 a, G«L lii. 8, fi. 
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to be the case with regard to any other : for siirely it w 
be supposed to lie upon any person, to prove, by positiv 
torical evidence, that it was not. It does in no soj t a 
that Mahometaiiism was first received in the world upc 
foot of supposed miracles,* t. e. public ones : for, 'as reve 
is itself miraculous, all pretence to it must necessarily i 
some pretence of miracles. And it is a known fact, t 
was immediately, at the very first, propagated by 
means. And as particular institutions, whether in pagj 
or popery, said to be confirmed by miracles after those 
tutions had obtained, are not to the purpose ; so, were 
what might be called historical proof, that any of them 
introduced by a supposed divine command, believed to 
tested by miracles, these would not be in any wise pa 
For single things of this sort are easy to be account* 
after parties are formed, and have power in their hands 
the leaders of them are in veneration wiih the rnulii 
and political interests are blended with religious rlnirm 
religious distinctions. But before any thing of th^e kir 
a few persons, and those of the lowest rank, all ar 01 
bring over such great numbers to a new religion, and 
to be received upon the particular evidence of miracles 
is quite another thing. And I think it will be allow 
any fair adversary, that the fact now mentioned, taki 
all the circumstances of it, is peculiar to the Christia: 
gion. However, the fact itself is allowed, that Christ: 
obtained, i. e. was professed to be received in the world, 
the belief of miracles, immediately in the age in whici 
said those miracles were wrought : or that this is wh 
first converts would have alleged, as the reason for thei 
bracing it. Now, certainly it is not to be supposed, that 
numbers of men, in the most distant parts of the world, si 
forsake the religion of their country, in which they had 
educated ; separate themselves from their friends, partici 
in their festival shows and solemnities, to which the con 
people are so greatly addicted, and which were of a n 
to engage them much more than any thing of that 
amongst us ; and embrace a religion which could not bi 
pose them to many inconveniences, and indeed must 
been a gi\ing up Uie world in a great degree, even fkoz 
very first, an'* cefore the empire engaged in form ag 
them: it cannot be supposed, that such numbers st 

* See the Koraii. chap. ziiL and cba 
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make so great, and, to say the least, so inconvenient a change 
131 their whole institution of life, unless they were really con- 
vinced of the truth of those miracles, upon the knowledge or 
beUef of which they professed to make it. And it will, I sup- 
pose, readily be acknowledged, that the generality of the 
first con\erts to Christianity must have believed them ; that 
«is, by becoming Christians, they declared to the woiid ihey 
Were satisfied of the truth of those miracles, so this declara- 
tion was to be credited. And this their testimony is the 
same kind of evidence for those miracles, as if they had put it 
in writing, and these writings had come down to us. And it 
is real evidence, because it is of facts, which thej^ had capa- 
city and full opportunity to infonii themselves of. It is also 
distinct from the direct or express historical evidence, though 
it is of the same kind ; and it would be allowed to be distinct 
in all cases. For, were a fact expressly related by one or 
raore ancient historians, and disputed in after ages ; that this 
fact is acknowledged to have been believed, by great numbers 
of the age in which the historian says it was done, would be 
allovve«1 an additional proof of stich fact, quite distinct from 
the express testimonj' of the historian. The credulity of 
nif* .^md is acknowledged, and the suspicions of mankiiul * 
*- ^ght to be acknowledged too ; and their baclrvi-ardness even 
to believe, and greater still to practise, what makes against 
their interest. And it must particularly be remembered, that 
education, and prejudice, and authority, w^ere agauist Chris? 
tianity, in the age I am speaking of So that the immediate 
conversion of such numbers, is a real presumption of some- 
what more than human in this matter : I say presumption, 
for it is alleged as a proof, alone and by itself. Nor need any 
one of the things mentioned in this chapter be considered as a 
proof by itself; and yet all of them together may be one of 
the strongest. 

Upon the whole, as there is large historical evidence, both 
direct and circumstantial, of miracles wrought in attestation of 
Christianity, collected by those who have writ upon the sub- 
ject ; it lies upon unbelievers to show why this e\idence is not 
to be credited. This way of speaking is, I think, just, and 
what persons who write in defence of religion naturally fall 
into. Yet, in a matter of such unspeakable importance, the 
proper question is, not whom it lies upon, according to the 
rules of argument, to maintain or confute objections; but, 
whether there really are any against this evidence, suffidenti 

10 
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bi reason, to destroy the crei^t of it ? However, unbeHerea 
aeem to take upon them the part of showing that there are. 

They allege, that numberless enthusiastic people, indiffereL 
ages and countries, expose themselves to the same difficulliJ*^' 
which the primitive Christians did ; and are ready to giveM*^ 
their lives, for the most idle follies imaginable. But it is im^' 
very clear, to what purpose this objection is brought ; M*'^ 
^very one, surely, in every case, must distinguish betweJ'"' 
opinions and facts. . And though testimony is no proof of em? 
tti'usiastic opinions, or any opinions at all ; yet, it is allowed, in, 
an other cases to be a |»'od' of facts. And a person's layinglf 
down his life in attestation of facts or ctf opinions, is tlwl 
strongest jwroof of his believing them. And if the apostlesr 
and their contemporaries did believe the facts, ia attestation ol' 
which they exposed themselves to sufferings and death^ this 
their beliefj or rather knowledge, must be a proofed those fects; 
for they were such as come under the observation of thai 
senses. And though it is not of equal weight, yet it is of 
weight, that the martyrs o£ the next age, notwithstanding 
they were not eye-witnesses of those fects, as were ther 
» apostles and their ccaitemporaries, had, however, full oppor-jj 
*tunity to inform themselves, whether they were true a not, 
and give equal proof of their believing them to be true. 

But enthusiasm, it is said, greatly weakens the evidence oi 
testimony even for facts, in matters relating to reli^n ; soaa 
seem to think, it totally and absolutely destroys the evidenced 
testimony upon the subject. And, indeed, the powers of enthih 
siasm, and of diseases, too, wliich operate in a like manner, aji 
Tery wonderful, in particular instances. But if great mimbeHj 
cl men not appearing in any peculiar degree weak, nxx und 
any peculiar suspicion of negligence, affirm that they saw 
heard such things i^ainly with their eyes and their ears, 
are admitted to be in earnest ; such testimony is evidence 
the strongest kind we can have for any matter of feet. X 
possibly it may be overcome, strong as it is, by incredibility i 
the things thus attested, or by contrary testimony. And ' 
an instance where one thought it was so overcome, it migl 
be just to consider, how far such evidence could be accoun 
fqr by enthusiasm j for it seems as if no other imaginable 
ooimt were to be given of it. But till such incredibility W 
shown, or contrary testimony produced, it cannot surely I|l 
expected, that so far-fetched, so indirect and wonderful an as 
count of such testimony, as that of enthusiasm must be ; aa, 
Accoimi SO strange, that the geaerality of mankind can Bt»x^ '' 
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made to understand what is meant by it ; it cannot, [ say, 
expected, that such account will be admitted of such evi 
lence, when there is this direct, easy, and obvious accoimt 
►fit, I hat people really saw and heard a thing not incredible 
v-hich ihey affirm sincerely, and with full assurance, they did 
»^e and hear. Granting, then, that enthusiasm is not (strictly 
speaking) an absurd, but a possible account of such testi- 
laonj^, it is manifest that the very mention of it goes upon the 
Previous supposition, that the things so attested are incredi- 
He : and therefore, need not be considered, till they are shown 
o be so. Much less need it be considered, after the contrary 
\9M been proved. And 1 think it has been proved, to fulf 
aitisfaction, that there is no incredibility in a revelation, in 
^neral, or in such a one as the Christian in particular. 
3o^vever, as religion is supposed peculiarly liable to enthusi- 
ism, it may just be observed, that prejudices almost without 
itimber and without name, romance, affectation, humour, a 
leeire to engage attention or to surprise, the party-spirit, cus- 
om, little competitions, unaccountable likings and dislikings ; 
liese influence men strongly in common matters And as 
liese prejudices are often scarce known or reflected upon by 
lie persons themselves who are influenced by them, they are 
o be considered as influences of a like kind to enthusisism. 
Ifet human testimony in common matters is naturally and 
mostly believed notwithstanding. 

It is intimated farther, in a more refined way of observa- 
iotij that though it should be proved, that the apostles and 
List Christians could not, in some respects, be deceived them- 
^ves, and, in other respects, cannot be thought to have in* 
ended to impose upon the world, yet, it will not follow, that 
beir general testimony is to be beheved, though truly handed 
town to us ; because they might still in part, i. c. in other 
inspects, be deceived themselves, and in part also designedly 
ciiposo upon others ; which, it is added, is a thing very credi* 
^; from that mixture of real enthusiasm, and real knavery, 
^ be met with in the same characters. And, I must confess, 
k^tbink the matter of fact contained in this observation upon 
IWnkind, is not to be denied ; and that somewhat very much 
kJdn to 't, is often supposed in Scripture as a very common 
Muse, ana most severely reproved. But it were to have been 
Expected, that persons capable of applying, this observation a9 
l^mdii^d in the objection, might also frequently have met with 
febe like mixed character, in instances where religion w&a 
ydte ou( of the case. The thin^^ plainly is, that mankisxd^s^ 
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naturally endued T^itb reason, or a capacity of distinguish^:' 
between truth and falsehood ; and as naturaUy they are m ^ 
dued with veracity, or a regard to truth in what thej'sajl » 
but from many occasions, they are liable to be prejudice! ^ 
and biassed, and deceived themselves, and capable of inleui ^ 
ing to deceive others, in e^ery ditFerent degree j insoiT)U(i ^ 
that, as we are all liable to be deceived by prejudice, so liM ^ 
wise it seems to be not an uncommon thing, fA persons, vhd < 
from their regard to truth, would not invent a lie entirdl ' 
without any foundation at all, to propagate it with heighteel ' 
ing circumstances, after it is once invented and set agoisu 
'And others, though they would not propagale a lie, j«t,l 
which is a lower degree of falsehood, will let it pass withoull 
contradiction. But, notwithstanding all this, human testi-l 
mony remains still a natural ground of assent ; and thk 
assent, a natural principle of action. 

It is objected farther, that however it has happened, the 
fact i?, that mankind have, in different ages, been srrf ngdj 
deluded with pretences lo miracles and wonders. But it ii 
by no means to be admitted, that they have been oftener, a| 
are at all more liable to be deceived by these } xetences, than 
by others. 

It is added, that there is a very considerable degree of hi» 
torical evidence for miiacles, which are on all hands acknov 
ledged to be fabulous. But suppose there were even the tib 
historical evidence for these, to what there is for those allegfll 
in proof of Christianity, which yet is in no wise allowed ; W 
suppose this ; the consequence would not be, the evidence 
the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is there a man in 1 
world who, in common cases, would conclude thus. F 
what would such a conclusion really amount to but this, t 
evidence, confuted by contrary evidence, or any way 
balanced, destro^^s the credibility of other evidence, nei 
confuted nor overbalanced ? To argue, that because thtsre 
if there were, like evidence from testimony, for miracles 
knowledged false, as for those in attestation of Christianii 
therefore the evidence in the latter case is not to be credit 
this is the same as to argue, that if two men of equally g 
reputation had given e\idence in different cases no way 
nected, and one of them had been convicted of perjury, 
confuted the testimony of the other. 

Upon the whole, then, the general observation that h 
creatures are so liable to be deceived, from enthusiasm in 
ligion, and principles equivalent to enthusiaBm in coouMi 
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cnatters, and in both from negligence ; and that thej are so 
Capable of dishonestly endeavouring to deceive others ; this 
Eloes indeed weaken the evidence of testimony in all cases, 
tiui does not destroy it in an}'. And these things will appear, 
t:o different men, to weaken the evidence of tesliniony, in 
different degrees ; in degrees proportionable to the obseiTa- 
^ions they have made, or the notions they have any way 
^^aken up, concerning the weakness, and negligence, and dis- 
lionesty of mankind ; or concerning the powers of enthusi- 
aism, and prejudices equivalent to it. But it seems to me, 
that people do not know what they say, who affirm these 
things to destroy the evidence from testimony, which we 
have of the truth of Christianity. Nothing can destroy the 
evidence of testimony in any case, but a proof or probability, 
that persons are not competent judges of the facts to \/hich 
the}*^ give testimony ; or that they are actually un<ler some 
intlirect influence in giving it, in such particular case. Till 
this be made out, the natural laws of human actions require, 
that testimony be admitted. It can never be sufficient to 
overthrow direct historical evidence, indolently to sa}', that 
there are so many principles, from whence men are liable to 
be deceived themselves and disposed to deceive others, espe- 
cially in matters of religion, that one knows not what lo be- 
lieve. And it is surprising persons can help reflecting, that 
this very manner of speaking supposes, they are not satisfied 
that there is nothing in the evidence, of which they speak 
thus ; or that they can avoid observing, if they do make this 
reflection, that it is, on such a subject, a very material one.* 

And over against all these objections, is to be set the im " 
portance of Christianity, as what must have engaged the at- 
tention of its first converts, so as to have rendered them less 
liable to be deceived from carelessness, than they would in 
common matters ; and likewise the strong obligations to vo- 
racit}^, which (heir religion laid them under: so that the first 
and most ob/ious presumption is, that they could not be de- 
ceived themselves, nor would deceive others. And this pre- 
auinption, in this degree, is peculiar to the testimony we have 
been considering. 

[n arG:ument, assertions are nothins: in themselves, and 
have m air of po?itiveness, which sometimes is not very 
easy ; yet ihey are necessary, and necessary to be repeated, 
in order to connect a discourse, and distinctly to lay before the 

* See the foregoing cimptei; 
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view of the reader what is proposed to be proved, and what ii 
l«ft as proved. Now, the conclusion from the foregoing obse*- 
vations is, 1 think, bejond all doubt, this : that, unbelieveii 
must be forced to admit the external evidence for Chrisliaiiitj 
i. e, the proof of miracles wrought to attest it, to be of reai 
weight and very considerable ; though they cannot allow it to 
be sufRcient to convince them of the reality of those miracles. 
And as they must, in all reason, admit this, so it seems to me, 
that upon consideration they would, in fact, admit it ; those 
of them, I ipean, who know any thing at all of the matter: 
m like manner as persons, in many cases, own, they see 
strong evidence from testimony, for the truth of things, which 
yet they cannot be convinced are true ; cases, suppose, where 
there is contrary testimony, or things which they think, 
whether with or without reason, to be incredible. But there 
is no testimony contrary to that which we have been con- 
sidering ; and it has been fully proved, that there is no incredi- 
bility in Christicinity in general, or in any part of it. 

li. As to the evidence for Christianity from prophecy,! 
shall only make some few general observations, which are 
suggested by the analogy of nature ; i. e. by the acknow- I 
ledged natural rules of judging in com)non matters, concern 
uig evidence of a like kind to this from prophecy. 

1. The obscurity or unintelligibleness of one part of a 
prophecy, does not, in any degree, invalidate the proof of 
foresight, arising from the appearing completion of those other 
parts which are understood. For the case is evidently the. 
same, as if those parts, wliich are not understood, were lost, 
or not written at a,ll, or written in an unknown tongue. 
Whether this observation be commonly attended to or not, 
it is so e\'ident, that one can scarce bring one's self to set down 
an instance in common matters, to exemplify it. However, 
suppose a writing, partly in cypher, and partly in plain words 
at length, and that, in the part one understood, there appeared 
mention of several known facts ; it would never come into 
any man's thoughts to imagine, that if he understood the 
whole, perhaps he might find, that those facts were not, in 
reality, known by the writer. Indeed, both in this example, 
and the thing intended to be exemplified by it, our not under- 
standing the whole, (the whole, suppose, of a sentence or a 
paragraph,) might sometimes occasion a doubt, whether one 
understood the literal meaning of such a part ; but this comes 
under another consideration. 

For the same reason though a man should be incapabk' 
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for want of learning, or apportunities of inquiry, or from no» 
having turned his studies tliis waj, even so much as to judge 
whether particulai* prophecies have been throughout com- 
pletely fulfilled ; yet he may see, in general, that they have 
bocii fulfilled, t3 such a degree, as, upon very goed ground, 
to be convinced of foresight more than human in such pro- 
phecies, and of such events being intended by them. Far 
the same reason also, though, by means of the deficiencies 
in civil history, and the different accounts of historians, the 
most learned should not be able to make out to satisfaction, 
that such parts of the prophetic history have been minutely 
and throughout fulfilled ; yet a very strong proof of foresight 
tnay arise from that general completion of them which is 
made out ; as much proof of foresight, perhaps, as t^e Giver 
©f prophecy intended should ever be afforded by such parts of 
prophecy. 

2. A long series of prophecy being applicable to such and 
€11 ch events, is itself a proof, that it was intended of them^ 
as the rules, by which we naturally judge emd determine, is 
common cases parallel to this, v/ill show. This observation I 
Eiake in answer to the common objection against the applica- 
tion of the prophecies, that, considering each of them distinctly 
hy itself, it does not at all appear, that they were intended of 
ihose particular events to which they are applied by Chris- 
Xians ; and, therefore, it is to be supposed, that, if they meant 
any thing, they were intended of other events unknown to us, 
and not of these at all. 

* Now, there are two kinds of writing, wliich "bear a great 
roscmblance to prophecy, win respect to the matter before 
U3 ; the mythological and th& satirical, ^here the satire is, to 
a certain degree, concealed. And a man might be assured, 
that he understood what an author intended by a fable or 
parable, related without any application or moral, merely 
from seeing it to be easily capable of such application, and 
that such a moral might naturally be deduced from it. And 
he might be 'fully assured, that such persons and events were 
Attended in a satirical writing, merely fiom its being applica- 
i^le to them. And, agreeably to the last observation, he 
might be in a good measure satisfied of it, though he were 
iiot enough informed in affair?^, or in the story of such persons, 
to understand half the satire. For, his satisfaction, that he 
understood the meaning, the intended meaning, of these 
writings, should be greater or less, in propoition as he saw the 
geneiaj turn of them to be capable of such applicatioa and 
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n proportion to the number of particular thin^ capable of it 
And thus, il' a long series of prophecy is applicitLie lo il» 
present sliiio of the church, aiid to ihe poliiical siiuatiousol^^. 
fhe kii:r^<roiiiS of ihe worlds some thousand jears alter iheaj >. 
piophecies were delivere<l, aud a long seiies of prophecy del :j, 
kvered before the coming of Christ is applicable to him ; tbcaJ ^^^ 
things are in themselves a proof^ that the prophetic histcrn [\^ 
-was iuiended of him, and of those events : m proportioii ail ,^i 
the general turn of ix is capable of such apphcation, and t»| {[.^ 
the number and Mirietj* of particular prophecies capable ofilH 
And, though in all just way of consideration, the appearir-sKj^ 
compleiion of prophecies is to be allowed to be thus explara- 1 jj 
lorv of, and to dtVurriiiine their meaning : yet it is to be re- 1 v 
inciiil)cr.rd farther, tlicit the ancient Jews apphed the propLe- |.' 
fies to a Tsl .jSLiidi l.cfore his con.ing, in much the same nitft- 
nei as ChiL-ULm:. do now ; and thu.1 ilie primitive Chiistians 
interpr^';t;d the prophecies respecting the state of the chuich 
and of tho v.oiid in the hist ages, in the sense which the 
event seen-s to contirm and verify. And horn these tilings ii 
may be w.ixdc apponr, 

3. lliat ihc L^iiov.ing, even to a high probability, if that 
conid be, lliat li'ie pruphcls thought of some other events, in 
Fuch and such })redic lions, and not those at all vinch Chiis- 
tians allege to be completions of those predictions j c-r that 
such aiKl such prophecies are capable of being applied ta 
other even'us than those tQ w hich Christians apply then^ — that 
tliis would not confute or destroy the force of the arffun'cnt- 
from prophec}', even with regard to those very instances. For, 
observe how this matter really is. If one knew such a jiei- 
Bon to be the sole author of such a book, and was certainljr 
assured, or satisfied to any degree, that one knew the whole 
of what he intended in it. one should be assured or satisfied te 
such degree, that one knew the whole meaning of that book ; 
for the meaning of a book is nothing but the meaning of the 
author. But if one knew a person to have compiled a booi 
out of memoirs, which he received from another, of vastly su- 
perior knowledge in the subject of it, especially if it were a 
book frdl of great intricacies and difficulties, it would m nc 
wise follow, that one knew the whole meaning of the lock, 
from knowing the whole meaning of the compiler; for in* 
original^ memoirs, i. e. the author of them, might have, and 
there would be no degree of presumption, in many cases» 
against supposing him to have, some farther meaning ihaji. 
& compiler saw. To say, then, that the Scr ptures and tbti 
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i.liir gs conttiinod in »hern can have no other or farther mean- 
Eaig. liiAii I hose poisons ihoiiizht or hadj who firsi leciied oi 
^'voie them, is e\iilenily suvui"^, ihat those peisons were liiv. 
ovii^inal; proper, and sole aiuhors of ihose books, i. e. thai liuij 
■ztie nol ni3pire«i : whuii is absurd, \\ Inlsl the auihorii} iA 
these books is under exauiinauon, i. e. till jou have delerniiiied 
thf J ar-i of no divine auihoriij at all. Till this be dettsr- 
■nincd, it must in all reason- be supposed, not indeed that ihej? 
Iiave, lot this is taking for granred that thej^ are inspired, bui 
that the)^ may have, some farther meaning than what the 
coTiipilers auw or understood. And, upon this supposition, it 
is suppo.sable also, that this farther meaning may be fulfilled. 
Now, events corresponding to prophecies, interpreted in a dif 
ferent meanmg from i hat which the prophets are supposed to 
hiwe understood thein ; this alfords, in a manner, the same 
proof that th.s different sense was originally mtended, as it 
would have atiorded, if the prophets had not understood their 
predictions in the sense it is supposed they did ; because there 
:s no presumption of their sensd'of them being the whole sense 
of them. And ii has been already shown, that the apparent 
completions of piophecy must be allow^ed to be explanatory 
of its meaning. So that the question is, whether a series of 
prophecy has been fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i. e. in any 
real sense of the words of it. For such completion is equally 
a proof of foresight more than human, whether the prophets 
are, or are not, supposed to have understood it in a different 
sense. I say, supposed ; for though I think it clear, that the 
prophets did not understand the full meaning of their predic- 
tions, it is another question, how far they thought they did, 
aiiv] in what sense they understood them. 

Hence may be seen, to how little purpose those persons busy 
themselves, who endeavour to prove that the prophetic history 
is applicable to events of the age in which it was written, or 
of ages before it. Indeed, to have proved this before there 
was any appearance of a farther completion of it, might have 
answered some purpose; for it might have prevented the ex- 
pectation of any such farther completion. Thus, could Por- 
phyry h ive shown, that some principal parts of the book of 
Daniel, for instance, the seventh verse of the seventh chapter, 
which the Christians interpreted of the latter ages, was appli- 
cable to events which happened before or about the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes ; this might have prevented them from 
focpecting any failher completion of it. And unless there wat 
tb^ 08 1 think tbero must have been, external evidtti}^ ^mr 

10* 
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Cerhing that book, more than is come down to us, such a & 
covery might have been a slumbling-block in the way 
Curisriauity itself: considering the authority which our Saj 
vi.iin has given to the book of Daniel, and how much the 
neral sch.nnc of (^Christianity presupposes the truth of it. 
even this ilbcovery, had there been any such,* would b« 
very little weight with reasonable men now ; if this passa 
thus applicable to events before the -age of Porphj^y, ap 
to bo applicable also to events, which succeeded the dissoluts 
of the Roman empire. I mention this, not at all as intending 
to insinuate, that the division of this empire into ten parts, fori 
plainly was divided into about that number, were, alone and 
by itself, of any moment in verifying the prophetic history; 
but only as an example of the thing I am speaking of. And 
thus, upon the whole, the matter of inquiry e\idently must be, I 
as above put, Whether the prophecies are applicable to Christ, I 
and to the present state of the world and of the church ; appli 
cable in such a degree, as to imply foresight: not whethel 
they are capable of any other application ; though 1 know no 
pretence for saying, the general turn of them is capable of anj 
other. 

These observations are, I think, just, and the evidence re« 
ferred to in them, real; though there may be people who 'will 
not accept of such imperfect information from Scripture. Some 
too have not integrity. and regard enough to truth, to attend 
to evidence, which keeps the mind in doubt, perhaps perplex- 
ity, and which is much of a different sort from what they expec* 
♦ed. And it plainly requires a degree of modesty anJ fairness, 
beyond what every one has, for a man to say, not to the world, 
ociv cu liiinself, that there is a real appearance of somewhat oi 
great weight in this matter, thoufi;h he is not able thoroughly 
to satisfy himself about it ; but it shall have iis influence upon 
him, in proportion to its appearing reality and weight. It is 
much more easy, and more falls in with the negligence, jxe- 
sumption, and wilfulness of the generality, to dv-termine al 
once, with a decisive air, there is nothing in it. The prep 
dices ansing from that absolute contempt and scorn, with 
U'hich this evidence is treated in the world, I do not mention 

*Tt appears, that Porphyry did no»hin2:"wrorth mentioninij in this way. 
^'or Jerome on the place says : Duns posteriores bestias — in urto MaceiO' 
nvm regno ponit. And as lo the ten kina^s : Decern regaa enwnerat^ qii 
hteruiU 8<zvisaimi : ipsosque reges non uniusponU regniy verbi graiia. Matt' 
4onMt^ Syria, AsttZj et Egypti; aed de diversis regnis unwn effirU rtpm 
crdmem. And in this way of interpretation, any thing mayb* ommw d 
WfT thh^. 
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For what indeed can be said to persons, who are weak enougk 

"Sn their understandings to think this any presumption against 
;t ; or, if they do not, are yet weak enough in their temper 
-to be mriuenced hj such prejudices, upon such a stlbject ? 

I shah row, secondly^ endeavour to give some account cf 
the general argument for the truth of Christianity, consisting 

=^bolh of the direct and circumstantial evidence, ccMisidered as 
makmg uo one argument. Indeed, to state and examine this 
itrgument fudy. would be a work much beyond the compass 

■ of^ this whole Treatise ; nor is so much as a proper abridge 
ment of ic to oe exijected here. Yet the present subject re^ 
ijuires to have some brief account of it given. For it is the 
-kind of evidence upon which most questions of digiculty, ia 
common nractice, are determined ] evidence arising from va- 
rious comcidences, which support and confirm each other, and 
tD tills manner prove, with more or less certainty, the point 
ttnder consideration. And I choose to do it algo,^rsi, Be** 
cause It seems to oe of the greatest importance, and not duly 
attended to by every one, that the proof of revelation is, not 
some direct and. express things only, but a great variety of 
XHrcumstantial tnmgs also ; and that though each of these 
direct and circumstantial things is indeed to be considered 
aeparately, yet they are afterwards to be joined together ; fot 
that tne orooer force of the evidence consists in the results of 
those several things, considered in their respects to each 

.other. sAii united uito one view ; and, in the next place, Be- 
cause It seems to me, that the matters of fact here set down, 
which are acknowledged by unbelievers, must be acknow 
ledged by them also to contain together a degree of evidence 
of great weight, if they could be brought to lay these several 
things oefore themselves distinctly, and then with attention 

■' consider them together ; instead of that cursory thought of 

: them, to wnich we are familiarized. For being familiarized 
to the cursory thought of things, as really hinders the weight 
of them from being seen, as from having its due influence 

: upon practice. 

The tning asserted, and the truth of which is to bo in 
quir!)d into, is this : that over and above our reason and affec- 
tions, which God has given us for the information of our judg- 
ment and conduct of our lives, he has also, by external reve* 
lation, given us an account of himself and his moral govern- 
ment over the world, implying a future state of rewards and 
punishments ; t. e. hath revealed the system of natural reK- 
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gion ; for natural religion may be externally revealed bj 
God, as ibc iji^norant may be tanght it by mankind, iheir it\ 
iow cfL'iiiufcs — ihal Goil, 1 say, lias given us the . evidence c 
rev« Kiiion, ks v/cjI as the evidence of reiigon, to ascertain ihi 
fiicral .-y.-ie::i ; fogethor wiui an account of a pnnrcidar (lis 
pcii^otiiii of Providence, ^viircb reason could no waj' liavi 
di.-:( ovcred, and a pdrticiilr.r institution of religion foiindeil 03 
IT, fur ^\if- recovery of mankind out of their present wretdia 
con;U:ion. atid ral-ing then: to the perfection and f.nal happ 
ncss of »Lt;ir nature. 

Tins rev< l.'ttion, whether real or supposed, may be consitJ 
cred us wholly hisioncah For prophecy is nothing Lui thf 
history' of cvciiLs before the^^ come to pass : doctriiies also yn 
mattiMS of fuel ; and precepta come under the san:e notion. 
And the ;5enoral design of Scripture, which contahis in it thfi 
fevelaiion, liuis considered as liistorical, may be said to be, to 
give us an account of the world, in this one single ^lew, as 
liod's world ; by which it appears essentiaUy drstm^uishcd 
from all other books, f^o far as I have found, except s\ich as 
are copied from it. h beorins with an account of God's crea- 
tion of ihe world, in order to alcertain and disting-iiish from a) 
others^, who is the object of our worship, by what he has done 
fn order to ascertain who he is, concerning whose providence 
commands, promises, and threatcnings, this sacred book al 
along I reals ; the Maker and Proprietor of the world, he.whos( 
creatmoi* we are, the God of nature : in order likewise to (lis- 
tini;:r.i ^h him fi'om the \(hU of the nations, v/hich are either im- 
aginiiry bcin-vs, /. e. no "brings at all : or else part of that crea- 
tion, iIk- lji.-tori''nl relaiion of which is heie given. And Si 
John, not i;M])rohaMy with an eye to this IVIopaic account d! 
the creaiion, begins his gospel with an account of oiu' Sa- 
viour's pre-e>asi(^nce, and that, * all tilings were made by him, 
and without him was not any thing made that was madei't 
agreeably to the doctrine of St Paid, that 'God created aH 
tilings by Jesus Christ .'J This being pren.ised, the Scripture 
taken together, seems to profess to contain a kind of an abiidg 
ment of the history of the world, in the view just now mei) 
tioned ; that is, a general account of the condition of religioi 
ond its professors, during the continuance of that apostaci 
from God, and state of wickedness, which it every when 
Bupposes the world to lie in. And this account of the staf( 
of religion carries with it some brief accoiuit of the political 

tJohoLi X£pb.uL& 
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state of things, as religion is affected by it. Revelalion in» 
deed cocisiders the common allairs of this world, and what is 
gohu^ oil in ir, as a mere scene o^ distraction, and cannot be 
b'ri])po.-;(.^il [0 concern itself with foretelling at what time Rome, 
or liibvlofi, or Greece, or any particular place, should be the 
rno.-5t curibpiciious suat of that tyranny and. dissoluteness, 
U'hicli all places equally aspire to be j cannot, I say, be sup- 
posed to give any account of this wild scene for its own sake. 
B'lt it socma to contain some very general account of the 
chitjf governments of the world, as the genefral state of reli- 
gion has been, is, or shall be, affected by them, from the first 
transgression and during the whole interval of the world's 
canrin uuf^ in its present state, to a certain future period, 
apoki^n of both in the Old and New Testament, very dis 
tinctly, and in great variety of expression : * The limes of the 
resolution of all things ;'* when *the mystery of God shall 
be ^nished, as he hath declared to his servants tlie prophets ;'f 
when ' the God of heaven shall set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed ; and the kingdom shall not be left 
to other people,'^ as it is represented to be during this apos- 
tacy, but 'judgment shall be given to the saints,'§ and * they 
shall reign ;'|| ' and the kingdom ffid dominion, and the great* 
ness of the kingdom under the whole heaven, shall be given 
to the people of the saints of the Most High.'lf 

Upon this general view of the Scripture, I would remark 
how great a length of time the whole relation takes up, near 
six thousand years of which are past : and how great a va- 
ri }ty of things it treats of; the natural and moral system or 
history of the world, including the time when it was formed, 
all contained in the very first book, and e\idently written in a 
rude and unleamed age ; and in subsequent books, the vari- 
ous common and prophetic history, and the particular dispen- 
sation of Christianity. Now all this together gives the 
largest scope for criticism ; and for confutation of what is ca- 
pable of being confuted, either from reason, or from common 
history, or from any inconsistence in its several parts. And 
it is a thing which deserves, I think, to be mentioned, that 
whereas some imagine, the supposed doubtfulness of the evi- 
dence for revelation implies a positive argument that it is not 
true ; it appears, on the contrary, to imply a positive argu- 
ment that it is true. For, could any cominon relation of such 

*ActoiiL21. tRey.z.7. IDan.fi. iDan.TiLnL 
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u>tiquil7» extent, and vaiiety, (for in these things the stiai 
of what 1 am now obsei^in^ lies,) be proposed to the examine 
tion of the worii ; ihai it could not, in an age of knowledge 
anil liberty, be confuted, or shown to have nothing in it, to ihc 
satisCactiou of reasouable men ; this would -be thought a 
strong presump:i\ e proof of its truth. And indeed it must be 
a proof o( it jusi in proporiion to the probabiht j, that if it wen 
fidse, it mighi be shown lo be so j and this, I think, is scarce 
pretended to be shown but upon principles and in wajs d 
arguing wliich have been clearly ob\Tated.* Nor does it at 
all appear, that any sect of men who believe natural religi(»i, 
arc of the opinion, that Christianity has be^i thus confuted 
But to proceed : 

Together ^ith the moral system of the world, the Old Tes» 
lament contains a chronological account of the begiiming of 
it, and from thence, an unbroken genealogy of mankind for 
many ages before common history begins ; and carried oo as 
much farther, as to make up a continued thread of history of 
the length of between three and four thousand years. It con- 
tains an accoimt of God's making a covenant ^vith a particu- 
lar nation, that they should be his people, and he would be their 
Grod, in a peculiar sense ; dPhis often interposing miraculously 
in their affairs ; gi\Tng them the promise, and^ long after, the 
possession, of a particular coimir^' ; assuring them of the 
greatest national prosperity in it, if they would worship him, 
in opposition to the idols wliich the rest of the world worship- 
ped, and obey his commands ; and threatening them with \m- 
exampled punishments, if they disobeyed him, and fell into the 
generad idolatry : insomuch, that this one nation should con 
tinue to be the observation and the wonder of all the world. 
It declares particularly, that "God would scatter them among 
all people, fifom one end of the earth unto the other ;" but 
" when they should return imto the Lord their God, he would 
have compgujsion upon them, and gather them, from all the 
nations whither he had scattered them ;" that ^''Israel should 
be saved in the Lord, with an everlasting salvation, and not be 
ashamed or .confounded, world without end." And as some 
of these promises are conditional, others are as absolute ai 
any thing can be expressed, that the time should come, when 
** the people should be all righteous, and inherit the land for- 
ever :" that " though God would make a full end of all na- 
tions whither he had scattered them, yet would he not makt 

*Chap.2,S|fto» 
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full end of them :" that " he would bring again the captivity 
^^of his people Israel, and plant ihem upon their land, and they 
^^'ehonld be no more pulled up out of their land :" that "the 
"iz seed of Israel should not cease from bemg a nation forever."* 
-:::; It foretells, that Gcd would raise them up a particular person, 
.r:! in whom aii his promiocs should be fulfilled ; the Messiah, 
" :: wh'j should be, in a high and eminent sense, their anointed 
? j Prince and Saviour. This was foretold in such a manner, as 
~:j raised a general expectation of such a person in the nation, as 
us appears from the New Testament, and is an acknowledged 
=. fact ; an expectation of his coming at such a particular time, 
_ before any one appeared, claiming to be that person, and 
where there was no ground for such an expectation but from 
the prophecies ; which expectation, therefore, must :n all rea- 
son be presumed to be explanatory' to those prophecies, if 
there were any doubt about their meaning. It seems more* 
over to foretell, that this person should be rejected by that na- 
tion, to whom be had been so long promised, and though he 
was so much desired by them.| And it expressly foretells, 
that he should be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; and even that 
ihe completion of the scheme, contained in this book, and 
then begun, and in its progress, should be somewhat so great, 
that, in comparison with it, the restoration of the Jews alone 
would be but of small account. * It is a light thing that thou 
shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel : I will also give thee for a light 
to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be for salvation unto the 
end of the earth.' And, * In the IsLSt days, the mountain of 
the Lord's house shall be established in the top of the moun- 
tains, and shall be exalted above the hills ; and all nations 
shall flow into it-r-for out of Zion shall go forth the law, and 
the word of the Lord from Jerusalem. And he shall judge 
among the nations — and the Lord alone shall be exalted in 
that day, and the idols he shall utterly abolish.'J The Scrip- 
ture farther contains an account, that at the time the Messiah 
was expected, a person rose up, in this nation, claiming to be 
that Messiah, to be the person whom all the pro^ecies 
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referred to, and in whom they should centre ; 'that he spctf 
some years in a continued course of miraculous works, ano 
endued liis in.mediate disciples and followers with a power oi 
doing the same, as a proof of the truth of that religion which I r 
lie commissioned them to publish; that, invested wiih tbis|s 
aut hority and power, they made numerous converts in the 
remotest countries, and settled and established his religion in 
the world; to the end of which, the Scripture professes to 
give a prophetic account of the state of this religion amongst 
mankind. 

Let us now suppose a person utterly ignorant of history, to 
have all this related to him, out of the Scriptures. Or, sup- 
pose such a one, having the Scriptures put into his hands, tc 
remark these things in it, not knowing but that the whok 
even its cixil histor}', as well as the other parts of it, might 
be, from beginning to end, an entire invention ; and to ask, 
What truth was in it, and whether the revelation here related 
was real or a fiction ? And, instead of a direct answer, sup- 
pose him, all at once, to be told the following confessed facts; 
and then to unite them into one view. 

Let him first be told, in how great a degree the profession 
and establishment of natural religion, the belief that there is 
one God to be worshipped, that virtue is his law, and that 
mankind shall be rewarded and punished hereafter, as they 
obey and disobey it here ; in how very great a degree, I say, 
the profession and establishment of this moral system in tlie 
world, is owing to the revelation, whether real or sup}X)sedj 
contained in this book ; the establishment of this moral sys- 
tem, even in those countries which do not acknowledge the 
proper authority of the Scripture. Let him be told also, 
what number of nations do acknowledge its proper authority. 
Let him then take in consideration, of what importance reli- 
gion is tp mankind. And upon these things, he might, 1 
think, truly observe, that this supposed revelation's obtaining 
and being received in the world, with all the circumstances 
and effects of it, considered together as one event, is the most 
conspicuous and important event in the story of mankind : 
that a book of this naturp, and thus promulged and recom- 
mended to our consideration, demands, as if by a voice from 
heaven, to have its claims most seriously examined into ; and 
that, before such examination, to treat it with any kind <A 
scoffing and ridicule, is an offence against natural piety. But 
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r«t is to be remembered, that how much soever the establish 
^itnt of natural reli;^ion in the world is owing to the Scrip* 
*ure reveiuiion, thi.-? does not destroy the proof of religion froni 
reason, any more t\u^A the proof of EuclicVs Eiements is de- 
stroyed, by a man's knowing or thinking that he should 
nei^er have seen the truth of the several propositions contamed 
i:i *, nor had those propositions come into his thoughts, but 
fy that mathematician. 

Let such a person as we are speaking of, be, in the next 
place, informed of the acknowledged antiquity of the first 
parts of this book ; and that its chronology, its account of the 
time when the earth, and the several parts of it, were firs*, 
peopled with human creatures, is no way contradicted, but is 
reallj' confirmed, by the natural and civil history of the 
worl.l, coller.ted from common historio'^s, from the state of the 
earth, and the late invention of arts a^id sciences. And, as 
the Scripture contains an unbroken thread of common and 
civil history, from the creation to the captivity, for between 
threi3 and four thousand years ; let the person we are speak- 
ing of he told, in the next place, that this general history, as 
it u not contradicted, but is confirmed by profane history, as 
iniich as there would be reason to expect, upon supposition 
of its truth ; so there is nothing in the whole history itself, to 
give any reasonable ground of suspicion, of its not being, in 
the general, a fciiihful and literally true genealogy of men, 
and series of things. I speak here only of the common 
Scripture history, or of the course of ordinary events related 
in it, as distinguished from miracles, and from the prophetic 
history. In all the Scripture narrations of this kind, following 
events arise out of foregoing ones, as in all other histories. 
There appears nothing related as done in any age, not con- 
formable to the manners of that age ; nothing in the account 
of a succeeding age, which, one would say, could not be true, 
or was improbable, from the account of things in the preced- 
ing one. There is nothing in the characters, which would 
if.ise a thought of their being feigned; but all the internal 
TT-arks imaginable of their being real. It is to be added also, 
that mere genealogies, bare narratives of the number of year? 
wh'ch persons called by such and such names lived, do not 
jarry the face of fiction; perhaps do carry some presumption 
of veracity ; and all unadorned narratives, which have nothing 
to surprise, may be thought to carry somewhat of the like 
presumption too. And the domestic and the political history 
» plainly credible. There may be incidents in Scripture^ 
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which, taken alone in the naked way thej arc told, may ap> 
pear strange, especially to persons of other ma^^ers, tem- 
per, education; but there are also incidents of undoubted 
truth, in many or most persons' lives, which, in the same cir-. 
curastances, would appear to the full as stange. -There niaj 
be mistakes of transcribers, there may be other real or seeming 
Dfvistakes, not easy to be particularly accounted for j but there | 
are certainly no more things of this kind in the Scripture, 
than what were to have been expected in books of such an- 
tiquity ; and nothing, in any wise. suflGicient to discredit the 
general narrative. Now, that a history, claiming to com- 
mence from the creation, and extending in one continued 
series, through so great a length of time, and variety of events, 
should have such appearances of reality and truth in its whole 
contextiure, is surely a very remarkable circumstance in ita 
favor. And as all this is applicable to the common history 
of the New Testament, so there is a farther credibility, and 
a very high one, given to it by profane authors ; manj ci 
these writing of the same times, and confirming the truth d 
customs and events, which are incidentally, as well as more 
purposely mentioned in it. And this credibility of the com- 
mon Scripture history, gives some credibility to its miracu- 
lous history ; espeCiallj'^ as this is interwoven with the com- 
mon, so as that they imply each other, and both together 
make up one relatiorL 

liei it then be more particularly observed to this person, that 
it is an acknowledged matter of fact, which is indeed implied 
in the foregoing observation, that there was such a na.tion as 
the Jews, of^ the greatest antiquity, whose government and 
general polity was founded on the law, here related to be 
given them by Moses as from Heaven : that natural religion, 
though with rites additional, yet no way contrary to it, was 
their established religion, which carmot be said of the Gentile 
world ; and that their very being, as a nation, depended upon 
their acknowledgment of one God, the God of the universe. 
For suppose, in their captivity in Babylon, they had gone over 
to the religion of their conquerors, there would have remained 
no bond of union, to keep them a distinct people. And whilst 
they were under their own kings, in their own country, a to 
tal apostacy from God would have been the dissolution of thcii 
whole government. They in such a sense nationally acknow- 
ledged and worshipped the Maker of heaven and earth, when 
the rest of the world were sunk in idolatry, as rendered them, 
la &ct, the peculiar people of God. And this so r eznarkahk 
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an establishment and preservation of natural religion amongst 
tbem, seems lo add some peculiar credibility to the historical 
evidence for the miracles of Moses and the prophets ; because 
these miracles are a full satisfactory account of tliis event, 
\\ hich plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot other- 
wise. 

Let this person, supposed wholly ignorant of history, be 
acquainted farther, that one claiming to be the Messiah, of 
Jewish extraction, rose up at the time when this nation, from 
the prophecies above mentioned, expected the Messiah: that 
he was rejected, as it seemed to have been foretold he should, 
by the body of the people under the direction of their rulers . 
that in the course of a very few years he was believed on, 
and acknowledged as the promised Messiah, by great niun- 
bers among the Gentiles agreeably to the prophecies of Scrip 
ture, yet not upon the evidence of prophecy, but of miracles, 
of which tniracles we also have strong historical evidence ; 
(by which I mean hern no more than must be acknowledged 
by unbelievers ; for let pious frauds and follies be admitted to 
weaken, it is absurd to say they destroy, onr evidence of 
miracles wronc^iit in proof of Clnistianity :) that this religion 
approving itself to tJie reason ef mankind, and<?arrying its o'wn 
evidence with it. so far as reason is a judge of its system, and 
being no way contrary to reason in those parts of it which re- 
quire to be believed upon the mere authority of its Author ; 
that lidh reiigion, I say, gradually spread and supported itselfj 
for some hundred years, not only without any assistance from 
temporal power, but under constant discouragements, and often 
the bitterest persecutions froni it, and then became the religion 
of the world ; that, in the mean time, the Jewish nation and go- 
vernment were destroyed in a very remarkable manner, and the 
people carried away captive and dispersed through the most 
distant countries : in which state of dispersion they have re- 
mained fifteen hundred years ; and that they remain a numo- 
rous people, united among themselves, and distinguished from 
the rest of the world, as they were in the days of Moses, bj 
tho profession of his law, and eveiy where looked upon in a 
: niaunei . which one scarce knows how distinctly to express, 
bat in the words of the prophetic account of it, given so many 
: at(es before it came to pass : 'Thou shall become an astonish* 
rnent, a proverb, and a byword, among all nations whither the 
Lord shall lead thee.'j! 

XDeatscfUkS7 
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The appearance of a standing miracle, in the Jews rei 
injg^ a distinct people in Iheir dispositions, and the con/irni 
which this event appears to give to the truth of revel 
may be thought to be answered, by their religion forbi< 
them intermarriages with those of any other, and presci 
them a great many peculiarities in their food, by which 
are debarred from the means of incorporating with the p 
in whose countries they live. This is not, 1 think, a sat 
tory account of that which it pretends to account for. 
what does it pretend to account for? The.correspondenc 
tweon this event and the prophecies ; or the coinciden 
both with a long dispensation of Providence, of a peculia 
ture, towards that people formerly ? No. It is onl^' the < 
itself which is offered to be thus accounted for ; which s 
event taken alone, abstracted from all such correspond 
and coincidence, perhaps would not have appeared inii 
lous ; but that correspondence and coincidence may b 
though the event itself be supposed not. Thus the coi 
rence of our Saviour^s being born at Bethlehem, with a 
fcwregoing series of prophecy and other coinciclences, is di 
less miraculous, the series of prophecy, and other a 
dences, and the event, being admitted ; though the event i 
hi? birth at that place, appears to have been brought a 
in a natural way ; of which, however, no one can be cei 

And as several of these events seem, in some defirre* 
pressly, to have verified the prophetic history alrearh 
likewise they may be considered farther, as having a pec 
aspect towards the full completion of it ; as affording i 
presumption that the whole of it shall, one time or othc 
fulfilled. Thus, that the Jews have been so wonderfully 
served ui their long and wide dispersion ; which is indee< 
direct fulfilling of some prophecies, but is now mentioned 
as looking forward to somewhat yet to come : that na 
religion came forth firom Judea, and spread in the degr 
has done over the world, before lost in idolatry ; whicl 
gether with some other things, have distinguished that 
place, in like manner as the people of it are distingui's 
that this great change of religion-over the earth, was bro 
about under the profession and acknowledgment, that J 
was the promised Messiah : things of this jund naturally 
(he thoughts of serio'is men towards the full completi( 
the prophetic history, concerning the final I'estoration of 
people ; concerning the establishment of the everlasting I 
dom amonfi^ them, the kingdom of the Messiah ; and 
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-3 ftiture state of the world, under this sacred government. Snch 
i^ circumstances and events compared with these prophecies, 
— -a fliough no completions of them, yet would not, I think^ bo 
.^ spoken of as nothing in the argument, by a person upon his 
S3 first being informed of them. They fall in wiih the prophetic 
^i history of things still future, give it some additional credibility, 
r- ' have the appearance of being somewhat in order to the fiill 
as completion of it. 

:. Indeed it requires a good degree of knowledge, and great 

5: calmness and consideration, tabe able to judge, thoroughly, of 

■-j: the evidence for the truth of Christianitj'^, from that part of 

_ the prophetic history which relates to the situation of the 

kingdoms of the world, and to the state of the church, from 

the establishment of Christianity to the present lime. But it 

appears from a general view of it, to be very material. And 

those persons who have thoroughly examined it, and some of 

them were men of the coolest tempers, greatest capacities, 

and least liable to imputations of prejudice, insist upon it a-s 

detcrminately conclusive. 

Suppose now a person quite ignorant of history, fjrsr, to re- 
collect the passages above mentioned out of Scripture, without 
knowing but that the whole was a late fiction, then to be in- 
formed of the correspondent facts now mentioned, and to unite 
them all into one view : that the profession and establishment 
of natural religion in the world, is greatly owing, in dififierent 
ways, to this book, and the supposed revelation which it con- 
• tains ; that it is acknowledged to be of the earliest antiquity ; 
i that its chronology and common history are entirely credible ; 
: that this ancient nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, 
appear to have been, in fact, the people of God, in a distin- 
guished sense; that as there was a national expectation 
3 amongst them, raised from the prophecies, of a Messiah to 
-. appear at such a time, so. one at this time appeared, claiming 
i to be that Messiah ; that he was rejected by this nation, but 
received by the Gentiles, not upon the evidence of prophecy, 
i but of miracles ; that the religion he taught supported itself 
( und.3r the greatest difficulties, gained ground, and at length 
J became the religion of the world ; that in the mean time the 
Jewish polity was utterly destroyed, and the nation dispersed 
over the face of the earth ; that notwithstanding this, they 
have remained a distinct numerous people for so many centu- 
ries, even to this day ; which not only appears to be the ex- 
press completion of several prophecies concerning them ; but 
also renders it, as one may speak, a visible and easy poBii- 
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bOit J, that the promises made to them as a nation, nmj ji 
be fulfilled. And to these acknowledged truths, let the p» 
Bon we have been supposing add, as I think he ought 
whether every one will allow it or no, the ob\iou8 appeaf 
ances which there are, of the state of the world, in other w- 
spects besides what relates to the Jews, and of the Christiai 
church, ha\'ing so long answered, and still answering to the 
prophetic history. Suppose, I sa}', these facts set ova 
against the things before mentioned out of the Scripture, and 
seriously compared with them; the jmnt view of both to- 
gether, must, I think, appear of very great weight to a coD' 
siderate reasonable person : of much greater, indeed, upon 
having them first laid before him, than is easy for us, who 
are so famiharized to them, to conceive, without some particu- 
lar attention for that purpose. 

AU these things, and the seveml particulars contained un- 
der them, require to be distinctly and most thoroughly ex 
amined into ; that the weight of each may be judged of, upon 
such examination, and such conclusion drawn as results from 
their united force. But iliis has not been attempted here. 1 
have gone no farther than to show, that the general imperfect 
view of them now given, the confessed historical evidence for 
miracles, and the many obvious appearing completions d 
prophecy, together with the collateral things* here men- 
tioned, and there are several others of the like sort ; that all 
this together, whidi, being fact, must be acknowledged hj 
unbelievers, amounts to real evidence of somewhat more than 
human in this matter : evidence much more important, than 
careless men, who have been accustomed only to transient 
and partial views of it, can imagine ; and indeed abimdantly 
sufficient to act upon. And these things, I apprehend, must 
be acknowledged by unbelicivcrs. For though they may say, 
that the liistorical evidence of miracles, wrought in attesta- 
tion of Christianity, is not siifficient to convince them that 
such miracles were really wrought ; they cannot deny, that 
there is such historical evidence, it being a known matter d 
fact that there is. They may say, the conformity between 
the prophecies and events, is by accident ; hut there are many 
instances in which such conformity itself cannot be denied 
They may say, with regardio such kind of collateral things 
as those above mentioned, that any odd accidental events, 

* All the particular thtn^ mentioned in this chapter, not reducible tA 
the head of certain miracles, or determinate completions of propbee? 
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^, without meaning, will have a meaning found in them by fiin- 
aitciful people ; and that such as are fanciful in any one certain 
^ way, will make out a thousand coincidents, which seem to 
-..favor their peculiar follies." Men, 1 say, may talk thite ; but 
J no one who is serious, can possibly think these things to be 
jnotJiing, if he considers the importance of collateral things, 
..and even of lesser circumstances, in the evidence of proba- 
^ >ility, as distinguished, in natiure, from the evidence of demon- 
ic stration. In many cases, indeed, it seems to require the 
^ truest judgment, to determine with exactness the weight of 
- circumstantial evidence ; but it is very often altogether a» 
!! convincing, as that which is the most express and direct. 
^ This general view of the evidence for Christianity, coa- 
] ndered as making one argument, may also serve to recom- 
mend to serious persons, to set down every thing which they 
, think raiay be of any real weight at all in pit)of of it, and par- 
ticularly the many seeming completions of prophecy; and 
'. they will find, that, judging by the natural rules, by which 
[ we judge of probable evidence in common matters, they 
', amount to a much higher degree of proof, upon such a joint 
, review, than could be supposed upon considering them sepa 
, rately, at different times ; how strong soever the proof might 
I before appear to them, upon such separate views of it. For 
, probable proofs, by being added, not only increase the evi- 
^ dence, but multiply it. Nor should I dissuade any one from 
, setting down what he thought made for the contrary side. 
J But then it is to be remembered, not in order to influence his 
I judgment, but his practice, that a mistake on one side, may 
oe, in its consequences, much more dangerous than a mistake 
-on the other. And what course is most safe, and what moet 
dangerous, is a consideration thought very material, when we 
deliberate, not concerning events, but concerning conduct in 
our temporal affairs. To be influenced by this consideration 
in our judgment, to believe or disbelieve upon it, is indeed as 
much prejudice, as any thing whatever. And, like other 
prejudices, it operates contrary ways in different men. For 
fiome are inclined to believe what they hope ; and others, 
what they fear. And it is manifest unreasonableness, to 
Cipply to raen^s passions in order to gain their assent. But 
in deliberations concerning conduct, there is nothing wliich 
reason more requires to be taken into the account, than the 
importance of it. For, suppose it doubtful, what would be 
the consequence of acting in this, or in a contrary manner ; 
still, that taking one side could be attended with UtUft o^t ^ca 
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bad consequence, and taking the other mi^ht be att 
with the greatest, must appear, to unprejudiced reason, 
highest nK>ment towards determining how we are to aci 
the tiWi of our religion, hke the truth of comnion matt 
to be judged of by all t he evidence taken togetlier. And i 
♦he whole series of tbin^ which maj be alleged iii this 
ment, and every particular thing in it, can reasonably b» 
posed to have been by accident, (for here the stress of the 
Dicnt for Christianity hes,) then is the truth of it proved : i 
msuiner as if, in any common case, numerous events acl 
lodged, were to be alleged in proof of any other evei 
puted ; the proof of the disputed event would be prova 
only if any one of the acknowledged ones did of itself cJ 
imply ft, but, though no one of them singly did so, i 
whole of the acknowledged events taken together, couJ 
in reason be supposed to have happened, unless the dis] 
one were true. 

It is obvious, how much advantage the nature of tlii 
dence gives to those persons who attack Christianity, 
cially in conversation. For it is easy to show, hi a shor 
lively manner, that such and such things are liable to ( 
tion, that this and another thing is of little weight in i 
but impossible to show, in like manner, the united for 
the whole argument in one view. 

However, lastly, as it has been made appear, that thi 
no presumption against a revelauon as miraculous ; tha 
general scheme of Christianity, and the principal parts 
are conformable to the experienced constitution of things 
the whole perfectly credible ; so the accomit now given c 
pcfiitive evidence for it, shows, that this e\idence is sucl 
tkmi the nature of it, cannot be destroyed, though it si 
6e lessened. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



'^^pjf&e Oljections which may be made against arguing Jroitt 

the Ancdogy of Nature to Religion, 

If every one would consider, with such attention as thej 

,aie bound, even in point of morality, to consider, what they 
ffidge and give chaxacters of, the occasion of this chapter 

would be, in some good measure at least, superseded. But 
', since this is not to expected ; for some we find do not concern 

.themselves to understand even what they write against; 
^ since this treatise, in common with most others, lies open to 

objections, which may appear very material to thoughtful men 
^at first sight ; and, besides that, seems peculiarly liable to the 
, objections of such as can judge without thinking, and of such 
x9La can censure without judging ; it may not be amiss to set 
down the chief of these objections which occur to me, and con- 
aider them to their hands. And they are such as these : — 

" That it is a poor thing to solve difficulties in revelation, by 
8a3ring, that there are the same in natural religion ; when what 
is wanting is to clear both of them, of these their common, as 
Vrell as other their respective, difficulties: but that it is a 
fetrange way indeed of convincing men of the obligations of re- 
ligion, to show them that they have as little reason for theit 
"Worldly pursuits ; and a strange way of vindicating the justice 
and goodness of the Author of nature, and of removing the ob- 
jections against both, to which the system of religion lies open, 
to show, that the like objections lie against natural providence; 
B. way of answering objections against religion, without so 
much as pretending to make out, that the system of it, or the 
particular things in it objected against, are reasonable^-espe- 
eially, perhaps, some may be inattentive enough to add, must 
ihis be thought strange, when it is confessed that analogy is 

rsko answer to such objections : that when this sort of teasoob 

11 
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kkg 10 carried to tbe utmost length it can be imagined ea] 
of, it will jet leave the mmd in a very unsatisfied state; 
Ihat it must be unaccountable ignorance of mankmd, \» 
gine thej w^ be prevailed with to forego their present i 
ests and pleasures, from regard to religion, upon doubtfii 
dence.** 

Now, as plausible as this way of talking naaj appear, 
appearance will be £:>und in a great measure owmg to 
views, which show but part of an object, yet show that 
tinctly ; and to imdeterminate language. By these b 
weak men are often deceived by others, and ludicrous m 
themselves. And even those who are serious and conski 
cannot always readily disentangle, and at once cleaiij 
through the perplexities in which subjects themselves a: 
volved ; and which are heightened by the deficiencies a» 
abuse of words. To this latter sort of persons, the Mo 
reply to each part of this objection severally, may be of « 
assistance ; as it may also tend a little to stop and si 
others. 

Firat^ The thing wanted, t. e. what men require, is to 
all difficulties cleared. And this is, or, at least for any thii 
know to the contrary, it may be, the same, as requiring to 
prehend the divine nature, and the whole plan of Provi 
from everlasting. But it hath always been allowed to a 
from what is acknowledged to what is disputed. And i 
no other sense a poor thing, to argue from natural religion 
vealed, in the manner found fault with, than it is to ar§ 
numberless other ways of probable deduction and infe: 
in matters of conduct, which we are continually reduced 
necessity of doing. Indeed the epithet poor may be ap 
I fear, as properly to great part, or the whrfe, of human 1 
it is to the things mentioned in the objection. Is it not t 
thing, for a physician to have so little knowledge in the c 
diseases, as even the most eminent have ? To act upoi 
jecture and guess, where the life of man is concerned ? 
doubtedly it is : but not in comparison of having no si 
all in that useful art, and being obliged to act wholly r 
dark. 

Further : Since it is as unreasonable as it is comm( 
urge objections against revelation, which are of equal w 
against natural religion ; and those who do this, if they a: 
confuted themselves, deal unfairly with others, in maki 
seem that they are arguing only against revelation, or pa 
lar doctiines of it, when in reality they are arguing a| 
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■tal providence ; it is a thing of consequence to show, that 
^la. objections are as much levelled against natural religioDj 
gainst revealed. And objections, which are equally ap 
ble to both, are, properly speaking, answered, by its 
shown that they axe so, provided the former be admitted 
true. And without taking in the consideration how 
Kunctly this is admitted, it is plainly very material to ob- 
■"^e, that as the things objected against in natural religion, 
^ of the same kind with what is certain matter of expen- 
se in the course of providence, and in the information which 
^>d affords us concerning our temporal interest under his go- 
cument ; so the objections against the system of Christi- 
ftty and the evidence of it, are of the very same kind with 
3Kie which are made against the system and evidence of 
"^ural religion. However, the reader upon review may see, 
^t most of the analogies insisted upon, even in the latter 
art of this treatise, do not necessarily require to have more 
ixen for granted than is in the former ; that there is an Au- 
Dr of nature, or natural Governor of the world ; and Chris- 
oiity is vindicated, not from it& analogy to natural religion, 
.t chiefly, from its analogy to the experienced constitution 
-ziature. 

Secondly J Religion is a practical thing, and consists in such 
cleterminate course of Hfe ; as being what, there is reason 

think, is commanded by the Author of nature, and will, 
Kwi the whole, be our happiness imder his government. 
3lw if men can be convinced that they have the like reason 

believe this, as to believe that taking care of their temporal 
Fairs will be to their advantage ; such conviction cannot 
Lt be an argument to them for the practice of religion. And 

there be really any reason for believing one of these, and 
.deavouring to preserve life, and secure ourselves the neces- 
xies and conveniences of it ; then there is reason aLso for 
lieving the other, and endeavouring to secure the interest it 
oposes to us. And if the interest which religion proposes 

us be infinitely greater than our whole temporal interest, 
en there must be proportionably greater reason for endea- 
kuring to secure one, than the other : since by the supposi- 
m, the probability of our securing one, is equal to the pro- 
tbility of our securing the other. This seems plainly unan- 
irerablef ; and has a tendency to influence fair minds, who 
insider what our condition really is, or upon what evidence 
*« are naturally appointed to act ; and who are disposed to 
Bquiescd in the terms upon which we Uv^, e^nd ^\\.^\A Vq «s^ 
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follow that practical instruction, whatever it be, wi 
afibidod 118. 

But the chief and proper force of the Eirgunient r 
in the objection, lies in another place. For it is said, that 
preof of religion is involved in such inextricable difficultie^i 
to render it doubtful ; and that it cannot be supposed. 
It were true, it would be left upon doubtful evidence, 
then, over and above the force of each particular diffic 
objection, these difficulties and objections, taken togetfaei, 
turned into a positive argument against the truth of re 
which argument would stand thus. If religion were 
would not be left doubtful, and open to objections to the 
gree in which it is ; therefore, that it is thus left, not onlj 
ders the evidence of it weak, and lessens its force, in 
tion to the weight of such objections ; but also shows it to 
false, or is a general presumption of its being so. Now 
observation, that from the natural constitution and course 
things, we must in our temporal concerns, almost contim 
and in matters of great consequence, act upon evidence rf 
like kind and degree to the e\idence of religion, is an 
to this argument ; because it shows, that it is according 
-the conduct and character of the Author of nature to a] 
we should act upon evidence like to that, which this aq||j 
ment presumes he cannot be supposed to appoiot we 
act upon : it is an instance, a general one made up d 
merous particular ones, of somewhat in his dealing with 
similar to what is said to be incredible. And as the foK*f fo 
this answer lies merely in the parallel which there is betwijuj 
the evidence for religion and for our temporal conduct; m 
answer is equally just and conclusive, whether the paraMfn 
made out, by showing the evidence of the former to be 
or the evidence of the latter to be lower. 

Thirdly, The design of this treatise is not to vindicate 
character of God, but to show the obligations of men; 
not to justify his providence, but to show what belongs te 
to do. These are two subjects, and ought not to be 
founded. And though they may at length run up into 
other, yet observations may immediately tend to makef) 
the latter, which do not appear, by any immediate conne: 
to the purpose of the former ; which is less our concern 
many seem to think. For, l«f. It is not necessary we 
Justify the dispensations of Providence against objecti^is, 
Either than to show, that the things objected against 
§or aught we know, be consistent with juatice and 
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Lppose, then, that there are things in the system of ihia 
>rld. and plan of Providence relating to it, which taken alone 
>\ild be unjust ; yet it has been shown unanswerably, that 
"y^e could take in the reference which the.se things may 
rve to other things present, past, and to come ; to the whole 
r^eme, which the things objected against are parts of ; these 
ry things might, for aught we know, be found to be, no*. 
hj consistent with justice, but instances of it. Indeed it has 
en shown, by the analogy of what we see, not only possi- 
i that this may be the case, but credible tjiat it is. And 
L13 objections, drawn from such things, are answered, and 
"ovidence is vindicated, as far as religion makes its vindica- 
»» necessary. Hence it appears, 2d/y, That objections 
gainst the divine justness and goodness are not endeavoured 
be removed, by showing that the like objections, allowed 

be really conclusive, he against natural providence : but 
ose objections being supposed and shown not to be conclu- 
i^e, the things objected against, considered as matters of 
ct, are farther shown to be credible, from their conformity to 
e constitution of nature ; for instance, thai God will reward 
\d punish men for their actions hereafter, from the observa- 
3n that he does reward and punish them for their actions 
sre. And this, I apprehend, is of weight. And I add, 3d/y, 

would be of weight, even though those objections were not 
nswered. For, there being the proof of religion above set 
Dwn, and religion implying several facts ; for instance, again, 
le fact last mentioned, that God will reward and punish men 
►r their actions hereafter ; the observation that his present 
method of government is by rewards and punishments, shows 
lat future fact not to be incredible ; whatever objections men 
lay think they have against it, as unjust or unmerciful, ac- 
ording to their notions of justice and mercy ; or as improba- 
le from their belief of necessity. I say, cw improbable ; for 
is evident no objection against it, as unjtust, can be urgnd 
•om necessity ; since this notion as much destroys injustice, 
s it does justice. Then, Athly^ Thougn objections against 
!ie reasonableness of the system of religion, cannot indeed be 
nswered without entering into a consideration of its reasona- 
leness, yet objections against the credibility or truth of it 
lay. Because the system of it is reducible into what is pro- 
erly matter of fact; and the truth, the probable truth, of facts, 
lay be shown without consideration of their reasonableness. 
Tor is it necessary, though, in some cases and respects, it is 
i^hly useful and proper, yet it is not necessary, to give a proof 
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of the reasonableness of every precept enjoined us, and 
every particular dispensation of Providence, which comes i 
the system of religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a pen 
of a right disposition is convinced of the perfection of the div 
nature and conduct, the farther he will advance towards t 
perfection of religion, wliich St John speaks of.* But 
general obligations of religion are fully made out, by prov 
the reasonableness of the practice of it. And that the p 
tice of religion is reasonable, may be shown, though no n 
could be proved, than that the system of it mcty be «o, 
aught we know to the contrary ; and even without entei 
Into the distinct consideration of this. And from hence, 6t 
It is easy to see, that though the analogy of nature is not 
immediate answer to objections against the wisdom, the ^ 
tice, or goodness, of any doctrine or precept of rehgion ; 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct answer to wha 
really intended by such objections ; which is, to show t 
the things objected against aie incredible. 

Foui'tlily^ It is most readily acknowledged, that the fi 
going Treatise is by no means satisfactory ; very fer ind 
from it : but so would any natural institution of hfe appea 
reduced into a system, together with its evidence. Lc 
ing leligion out of the case, men are divided in their opim( 
whether our pleasures over-balance our pains ; and*whet 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this world. And were 
such controversies settled, which, perhaps, in specula' 
would be found involved in great difficulties ; and were it 
termined, upon the evidence of reason, as nature has de 
mined it to our hands, that life is to be pieserved ; yet g 
the rules wliich God has been pleased to afford us, for esc 
ing the miseries of it, and obtaining its satisfactions, the ni 
for instance, of preserving health and recovering it when 1 
are not only fallible, and precarious, but very far from be 
exact. Nor are we informed by nature, in future con 
gencies and accidents, so as to render it at all certain, wha 
the best method of managing oub affairs. What wiU be 
success of our temporal pursuits, in the common sense of 
word succesSj is highly doubtful. And what will be the i 
cess of them, in the proper sense of the word ; i. e. what 1: 
piness or enjoyment we shall obtain by them, is doubtful j 
much higher degree. Indeed, the imsatisfactory nature 
the evidence, with which we are obliged to take up, in 

* 1 John iv. ta 
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isuly course of life, is scarce to be expressed. Yet men do 
lot throw away life, or disregard the interests of it, upon ao- 
ount of this doubtfulness. The evidence of religion then 
^eing admitted real, those who object against it, as not satis- 
ELctorj, L e. as not being what they wish it^ plainly forget 
tie very condition of our being ; for satisfaction, in this sense, 
loes not belong to such a creature as man. And, which is 
acre material, they forget also the very nature of religion, 
b'or, religion presupposes, in all those who will embrace it, a 
iertain degree of integrity and honesty ; which it was in- 
tended to try whether men have or not, and to exercise in 
Kich as have it, in order to its improvement. Religion pre- 
supposes this as much, and in the same sense, as speaking to 
a man presupposes he understands the language in whicl^ 
you speak ] or as warning a man of any danger, presuppose* 
fliat he has such a regard to hlmselfj as that he will endeavour 
to avoid it. And therefore the question is not at all. Whether 
the evidence of religion be satisfactory ? but, Whether it he^ 
tQ reason, sufficient to prove and discipline tliat virtue which 
it presupposes 1 Now, the evidence of it is fully sufficient for 
all those purposes of probation ; how far soever it is from 
being satisfactory, as to the purposes of curiosity, or any 
Hhex : and indeed it answers the purposes of the former in 
leveral respects, which it would not do, if it were as over- 
>earing as is required. One might add farther, that whether 
he motives, or the evidence for any course of actions, be satis- 
actory, meaning here by that word, what' satisfies a man, 
liat such a course of action will in event be for his good ; 
iiis need never be, and I tliink, strictly speaking, never is, 
lie practical question in common matters. But the practical 
question in aJl cases, is, Whether the evidence for a course of 
Lction be, such, as, taking in all circumstances, makes the 
acuity within us, which is the guide and judge of conduct,* 
letermine that course of action to be prudent? Indeed, satig- 
'action that it will be for our interest or happiness, abundantly 
letermines an action to be prudent ] but evidence, almost in- 
^itely lower than this, determines actions to be so too, even 
Xi the conduct of every day. 

Fifthly^ As to the objection concerning the influence which 
.his argument, or any part of it, may, or may not, be expected 
io have upon men, I observe, as above, that religion being in- 
gjiiided for a trial and exercise of the morality of every person'^ 

^ See Dissertation 2. 
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' character, who is a subject of it ; aiwi there being, as I l^tf 
Bhown, such evidence for it, as is sufficient, in lecison, to infli 
€nce men to embrace it ; to object, that it is not to be imi 
gined mankind will be influenced by such evidence, is not 
to the pmrpose of the foregoing Treatise. For the purpose 
it is not to inquire. What sort of creatures mankind are ; but 
Wliat the light and knowledge, which is afforded them, le- 
quires they should be ? to show how, in reason, thej ougfe 
to behave ; not how, in fact, they will behave. This de 
pends upon themselves, and is their own concern ; the pel 
sonal concern of each man in particular. Aixi bow .little re- 
gard the generality have to it, experience, indeed, does too 
fully show. But religion, considered as a probation, has had 
its end upon all persons, to whom it has been proposed, with 
evidence sufficient in reason to influence their practice ; for 
by this means they have been put into a state of probation ; 
let them behave as they will in it. And thus, not only reve- 
lation, but reason also, teaches us, that by the evidence of re- 
ligion being laid before men, the designs of Providence are 
carrying on, not only with regard to those who will, but like- 
wise with regard to those who will not, be influenced by it. 
However, lastly^ the objection here referred to, allows the 
things insisted upon in this Treatise to be of some weight; 
and if so, it may be hoped it will have some influence. And 
if there be a probabilitj^ that it will have any at all, there is 
the same reason in kind, though not in degree, to lay it before 
men, as there would be, if it were likely to hare a greater in- 
fluence. 

And farther, I desire it may be considered, with respect to the 
whole of the foregoing objections, that in this Treatise I have 
argued upon the principles of others,* not my own ; and have 
Omitted what I think true, and of the m,ost importance, because 
by others thought unintelligible, or not true. Thus I havi 
argued *upon the principles of the Fatafets, which Z do not 
believe ; and have omitted a thing of the utmost importance, 
which I do believe, the moral fitness and unfitness of actionsj 
prior to all will whatever ; which I apprehend as certainly to 
determine the divine conduct, as speculative truth and false- 
hood necessarily determine the divine judgment. Indeed 

• 

♦ By ttrgmng upon the principles of otKert, the reftder will observe U 
meant, not proving any thing /rom those principles, but notyoiiksUmdmi 
them. Thns religion is proved, not from the opinion of necessity, whicS 
K absurd, but notMoithstandxng or evtu tiuiugh that opinion were n^njittf^ 
Id be true* 
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the principle of libertj, and that of moral fitness, so force 
J, ihemselves upon the mind, that moralists, the aj ^ienls as well 
: as moderns, have formed their language upon it. And probably 
;. it may appear in mine, though I have endeavoured to avoid it : 
j and in order to avoid it, have sometimes been obliged to ex- 
:^ press myself in a manner which will appear strange to such 
2 as do not observe the reason for it ; but the general argument 
ij here pursued does not at aU suppose, or proceed upon, these 
-, principlet . Now, these two abstract principles of liberty ^nd 
5 moral fiaess being omitted, religion can be considered in no 
^ other vi<.w than merely as a question of feet ; and in this view 
r, it is here considered. It is obvious, that Christiaiiity, and the 
i proof of it, are both historical. And even natural religion is, 
J properly, a matter of fact. For, that there is a righteous 
Governor of the world, is so ; and this proposition contains 
the general system of natural religion. But then, several ab- 
stract truths, and in particular those two principles, are 
usually taken into consideration in the proof of it ; whereas it 
is here treated of only as a matter of fact. To explain this : 
that the three angles of a triangle are equal to two right ones, 
is an abstract truth ; but that they appear so to our mind, is 
only a matter of fact. And this last must have been ad 
mitted, if any thing was, by those ancient sceptics, who would 
not have admitted the former ; but pretend to doubt. Whether 
there were any such thing as truth ; or. Whether we could 
certainly depend upon our faculties of understanding for the 
knowledge of it in- any case. So lilcewise, that there is, in 
the nature of things, an original standard of right and wrong 
in actions, independent upon all will, but which unalterably 
determines the will of God, to exercise that moral government 
over the world which religion teaches, i. e. finally and upon 
tlie whole to reward and punish men respectively as they act 
right or wrong ; this assertion contains an abstract truth, as 
weh as matter of fact. But suppose in the present state, 
every man, without exception, was rewarded and punished, 
in exact proportion as he followed or transgressed that sense 
of right and wrong, which God has implanted in the nature 
if every man ; this would not be at all an abstract truth, but 
only a matter of fact. And though this fact were acknow- 
ledged by every one, yet the very same difficulties might be 
raised, as are now, concerning the abstract questions of liberty 
and moral fitness : and we should have a proof, even the cer- 
tain one of experience, that the government of the world wag 
perfectly moral, without takinsr in the consideration of those 

11* 
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questions : and this proof would remain, in what way soerer 
hey were determineid. And thus, God having given man* 
kind a moral faculty, the object of which is actions, and 
which naturally approves some actions as right and of good 
desert, and condemns others as wrong and of ill desert ; that 
he will, finally and upon the whole, reward the former and 
pimish the latter, is not an assertion of an abstract truth, but 
ot what is as mere a fact as bis doing so at present would be. 
This fuliure fact I have not indeed proved with the force with 
whic^ it might be proved, from the principles of liberty and 
moral fitness ; but without them have given a reaUy conclu- 
sive practicalproof of it, which is greatly strengthened by the 
general analogy of nature ; a proof easily cavilled at, easily 
shown not to be demonstrative, for it is not offered as such j 
but impossible, I think, to be evaded or answered. And thus 
the obfigations of religion are made out, exclusively of the 
questions concerning liberty and moral fitness ; which have 
been perplexed with difficulties and abstruse reasonings, af 
every thing may. 

Hence, therefore, may be observed distinctly, what is the 
force of this Treatise. It will be, to such as are convinced 
of religion, upon the proof arising out of the two last men- 
tioned principles, an additional proof and a confirmation of it , 
to such as do not admit those principles, an original proof of 
it, and a confirmation of that proof Those who beheve 
will here find the scheme of Christianity cleared of objections 
and the evidence of it in a pecuhar manner strengthened . 
those who do not believe, will at least be shown the absurdity 
of all attempts to prove Christianity false, the plain undoubted 
credibility of it, and, I hope, a good deal more. 

And thus, though some perhaps may seriously think, that 
analogy, as here urged, has too great stress laid upon it ; and 
liJicule, unanswerable ridicule, may be applied, to show the 
argument from it in a disadvantageous fight : yet there can 
be no question, but that it is a real one. For religion, both 
natural and revealed, impljang in it numerous facts ; rjialogy 
being a confirmation of all facts to which it can be applied, 
as it is the only proof of most, cannot but be admitted by 
every one to be a material thing, and truly of weight on the 
«ide of religion, both natural and revealed; and it ought to 
DC particularly regarded by such as profess to follow nature 
ind to be less satisfied with abstract reasonings. 
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Whatever account may be given, of the streuage inattcih 
Cion and disregard, in some ages and countries, to a matter of 
Buch importance as religion, it would, before experience, be 
incredible, that there should be the like disregard in thoso^ 
who have had the moral system of the world laid before them^ 
as it is by Christianity, and often inculcated upon them ; be? 
cause this moral system carries in it a good degree of evi- 
dence for its truth, upon its being barely proposed to our 
thoughts. There is no need of abstruse reasonings and dis- 
tinctions, to convince an unprejudiced imderstanding, that 
there is a God who made and governs the world, and^who 
will judge it in righteousness ; though they maybe necessary 
to answer abstruse difficulties, when once such are raised 5 
when the very meaning of those words, which express most 
intelligibly the general doctrine of religion, is pretended to be 
uncertain, and the clear truth of the thing itself is obscured 
by the intricacies of speculation. But, to an unprejudiced 
mind, ten thousand thousand instances of design, cannot but 
prove a Designer. And it is intuitively manifest, that crea- 
tures ought to live under a dutiful sense of their Maker ; and 
that justice and charity must be his laws, to creattures whom 
he has made social, and placed in society. Indeed, the truth 
of revealed religion, peculiarly so called, is not pelf-evident, 
but requires external proof, in order to its being received. 
Yet inattention, among us, to revealed reli^on, w2l be found 
to imply the same dissolute immoral temper of mind, as inat- 
tention to natural religion ; because, when both are laid be- 
fore us, in the manner they are in Christian countries of 
liberty, our oblis:ations to inquire into both, and to embrace 
both upon supposition of their truth, are obligations of the 
same nature. For, revelation claims to be the voice of God ; 
and our obligation to attend to his voice, is, surely, moral in 
all cases. And as it is insisted, that its evidence is conclu- 
sive, upon thorough consideration of it.; so it offers itself to xm 
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with manifest obvious appearaDces of fiaving something m€R 
than human in it, and therefore in all reason requires to ha?« 
its claims most seriously examined into. It is to be added, 
that though light and knowledge, in what manner soevei 
afforded us, ivS evjujilly from God • yet a miraculous revelatioD 
has a peculiar tendency, from the first principles of our nature, 
to awaken mankind, and inspire them with reverence and 
awe: and this is a peculiar obligation, to attend to what 
claims to be so with such appearances of truth. It is therefore 
most certain, that our obligations to inquire seriously into the 
evidence of Christianity, apd, upon supposition of ita truth, to 
embrace it, are of the utmost importance, and mcHul in the 
highest and most proper sense. Let us then suppose, that 
the evidence of religion in general, and of Christianity, has 
been seriously inquired into by all reasonable men among us. 
Yet we find many professedly to reject both, upon specula^ 
live principles of infidelity. And all of them do not content 
themselves with a bare neglect of religion, and enjoying 
their imaginary freedom from its restraints. Some ge much 
beyond this. They deride Gx)d^s moral government over the 
world : they renounce his protection, and defy his justice : 
they ridicule and vilify Christianity, and blaspheme the Au- 
thor of it ; and take all occasions to manifest a scorn and con- 
tempt of revelation. This amounts to an active setting them- 
selves against religion ; to what may be considered as a posi- 
tive principle of irreligion ; which they cultivate within them- 
selves, and, whether they intend this effect or not, rendei 
habitual, as a good man does the contrary principle. And 
others, who are not chargeable with all this profligateness, 
yet are in avowed opposition to religion, as if discovered to be 
groundless. Now admitting, which is the supposition -we go 
upon, that these persons act upon what they think principles 
of reason, and otherwise they are not to be argued with ; it 
is really inconceivable, that they should imagine they clearly 
see the whole evidence of it, considered in itself, to be nothing 
at all ; nor do they pretend this. They are far indeed from 
having a just notion of its evidence ; but they would not say 
its evidence was nothing, if they thought the system of it, 
with all its circumstances, were credible, like other matters of 
science or history. So that their manner of treating it must 
proceed, either from such kind of objections against all reli- 

S'on, as have been answered or obviated in the former part ol 
is Treatise ; or else from objections and difficulties, supposed 
«iore peculiar to Christianity. Thus, they entertain pxeyt 
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dices against the whole notion of a revelation and miraculous 
interpositions. Thej find things in Scripture, whether in in 
cidental passages or in the general scheme of it, which ap- 
pear to them imreasonable. Thej take for granted, that if 
Christianity were true, the light of it must have been more 
general, and the evidence of it more satisfactory, or rather 
overbearing ; that it must and would have been, in some way, 
otherwise put and left, than it is. Now, this is not imagining 
they see the evidence itself to be nothing, or inconsiderable j 
but quite another thing. It is being fortified against the evi- 
dence, in some degree acknowledged, by thinking they see 
the system of Christianity, or somewhat which appears to 
Jiem necessarily connected with it, to be incredible or false ; 
fortified against that evidence, which might, otherwise, make 
great impression upon them. Or, lastly^ if any of these per- 
sons are, upon the whole, in doubt concerning the truUi of 
Christianity, their behaviour seems owing to their taking for 
granted, through strange inattention, that such doubting is, in 
a manner, the same thing as being certain against it. 

To these persons, and to this state of opinion concerning re- 
ligion, the foregoing Treatise is adapted. For, all the ge- 
neral objections against the moral system of nature having 
been obviated, it is shown, that there is not any peculiar pre- 
sumption at all against Christianity, either considered as not 
discoverable by reason, or as unlike to what is so discovered ; 
nor any worth mentioning, against it as miraculous, if any at 
all : none certainly, wliich can render it in the least incredible. 
It is shown, that upon supposition of a divine revelation, the 
analogy of nature renders it beforehand highly credible, I 
think probable, that many things in it must appear liable to 
great objections ; and that we must be incompetent judges of 
it, to a great degree. This observation is, I think, imques* 
tionably true, and of the very utmost importance : but it is 
urged, as I hope it will be understood, with great caution of 
not vilifying the faculty of reason, which is ' the candle of the 
Lord within us ;'* though it can afford no light, where it does 
not shine : nor judge, where it has no principles to judge 
-jpon. The objections here spoken of, being first answered 
in the view of objections against Christianity as a matter of 
fact, are in the next place considered as urged more immedi- 
ately against the wisdom, justice, and goodness of the Chrifl- 
tian dispensation. And it is fully made out, that they admit 

♦ Prov. XJL, 87 
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of exactly thelike axiswer, in every respect, to iKrnat the Hkt 

objections against the constitution of nature admit of: that, ai 
partial views give the appearance of wrong to things, which 
upon fexther consideration and knowledge of their relations to 
other things, are found just and good ; so it is perfectly credi- 
ble, that the things objected against the wisdom and goodness 
of the Christian dispensation, may be rendered instances d 
wisdom and goodness by their reference to other things be- 
yond our view : because Christianity is a scheme as mudi 
above our comprehension, as that of nature ; and, like that, a 
scheme in which means are made use of to accomplish ends, 
and which, as is most credible, may be carried on by general 
laws. And it ought to be attended to, that this is not an an- 
swer taken merely or chiefly from our ignorance ; but from 
somewhat positive, which our observation shows us. For, to 
like objections, the like answer is experienced to be just, in 
numberless parallel cases. The objections against the Chris 
tian dispensation, and the method by which it is carried on, 
having been thus obviated, in general and together : the chief 
of them are considered distinctly, and the particular things 
objected to are shown credible, by their perfect analogy, each 
part, to the constitution of nature. Thus, if man be fallen 
from his primitive state, and to be restored, and infinite wis- 
dom and power engages in accomplishing our recovery ; it 
were to have been expected, it is said, that this should have 
been effected at once, and not by such a long series of means, 
and such a various economy of persons and things ; one dis- 
pensation preparatory to another, this to a farther one, and so 
on through an indefinite number of ages, before the end of the 
scheme proposed can be completely accomplished ; a scheme 
conducted by infinite wisdom, and executed by Almighty 
power. But now, on the contrary, our finding that every 
thing in the constitution and course of nature is thus carried 
on, shows such expectations concerning revelation to b« 
highly unreasonable ; and is a satisfactory answer to them, 
when urged as objections against the credibility, that the 
great scheme of Providence in the redemption of tne world, 
may be of this kind, and to be accomplished in this marmer. 
As to the particular method of our redemption, the appoint- 
ment of a Mediator between God and man ; this has been 
shown to be most obviously analogous to the general con 
duct of nature, i. c. the God of nature, in appointing others to 
be the instruments of his mercy, as we experience in the 
daily course of Providence. The condition of this world 
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irbioh the doctrine of our redemption by Christ preeuppoBes, 
k> -much falls in with natural appearances, that heathen 
noralists inferred it from those appearances ; inferred, that 
luman nature was fallen from its original rectitude, and, in 
consequence of this, degraded from its primitive happiness. 
Dr, however this opioion came into the world, these appear- 
Lnces must have kept up the tradition, and confirmed the be- 
ief of it. And it was the general opinion, under the light of 
iature, that repentance and reibrmation, alone and by itself, 
vas not sufficient to do away sin, and procure a full remission 
»f the penalties annexed to it ; and as the reason of the thing 
loes not at all lead to any conclusion ; so every day's expe- 
ience shows us that reformation is not, in any sort, sufficient 
o prevent the present disadvantages and miseries, which, in 
he natural course of things, God has annexed lo folly and 
extravagance. Yet there may be ground to think, that the 
punishments, which by the general laws of divine govern- 
nent, are annexed to vice, may be prevented; that pro- 
vision may have been, even originally, made, that they should 
ye prevented by some means or other, though they could not 
jy reformation alone. For we have daily instances of such 
nercy, in the general conduct of nature ; compassion pro- 
irided for misery,* medicines for diseases, friends against ene- 
naies. There is provisions made, in the original constitution 
of the world, that much of the natural bad consequences of 
our folhes, whigji persons themselves alone cannot prevent, 
may be prevented by the assistance of others ; assistance, 
which nature enables, and disposes, and appoints them to 
afford. By a method of goodness analogous to this, when 
the world lay in wickedness, and consequently in ruin, ' God 
BO loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son' to 
gave it ; and * he being made perfect by suffering, became 
the author of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.'f 
Indeed, neither reason nor analogy would lead us to think, in 
particular, that the interposition of Christ, in the manner in 
which he did interpose, would be of that efficacy for recovery 
of the world, which the Scripture teaches us it was : but 
neither would reason nor analogy lead us to think, that other 
particular means would be of the efficacy, which experience 
Bhows they are, in numberless instances. And therefore, as 
the case before U5 loes not admit of experience, so that neither 
reason nor analogy can show how, or in what particular way, 

* Sermon 6th, at the Rolls. f John ill 16. Heb. r. 9, 
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the interpoeition of Christ, as revealed in Scxqiture, is of tiot 
efficacy which it is there represented to be ; this is no kind 
nor degree of presumption against its being really of that effi- 
cacy. Farther : the objections against Christianity, from the 
light of it not being universal, nor its evidence so strong as 
might possibly be given us, have been answered by the gc 
neral analogy of nature. That God has made such varietj 
of creatures, is indeed an answer to the former ; but that be 
dispenses his gifts in such variety, both of degrees and kinds^ 
amongst creatures of the same species, and even to the sama 
individuals at different times, is a more obvious and full an* 
swer to it. And it is so far from being the method of Provi- 
dence, in other cases, to afford us such overbearing evidence 
as some require in proof of Christianity, that, on the contrary, 
the evidence upon which we are naturally appointed to act in 
common matters, throughout a very great part of Kfe, is 
doubtful in a high degree. And, admitting the fact, that 
God has afforded to some no more than doubtfiil evidence d 
religion, the same account may be given of it, as of difficul- 
ties and temptations with regard to practice. But as it is not 
impossible, surely, that this alleged doubtfulness may be 
men's own fault, it deserves their most serious consideratioD, 
whether it be not so. However, it is certain that doubting 
implies a degree of evidence for that of which we doubt, and 
that this degree of evidence as really lays us under obHga' 
tions, as demonstrative evidence. 

The whole then of religion is throughout credible ; nor » 
there, I think, any thing relating to the revealed dispensation 
of things more different from the experienced constitution and 
course of nature, than some parts of the constitution of natnie 
are from other parts of it. And if so, the only question which 
remains is, What positive evidence can be alleged for the truth 
of Christianity ? This loo, in general, has been consideFed, 
and the objections against it estimated. Deduct therefore what 
is to be deducted from that evidence, upon account of an) 
weight which may be thought to remain in these objectiom, 
after what the analogy of nature has suggested in answer to 
them ; and then consider what are the practical consequences 
from all this, upon the most sceptical principles one can argue 
upon, (for I am writing to persons who entertain these princi* 
pies :) and, upon such consideration, it will be obvious, that im- 
moraKty, as little excuse as it admits of in itself, is greatly 
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^gra.vated, in persons who have been made acquainted vn*h 
lirisiianity, whether they believe it or not ; because the moral 
stem of nature, or natural religion, which Christianity lays 
;fore us, approves itself, almost intuitively, to a reasonable 
ind, upon seeing it proposed. In the next place, with regard 

Christianity it will be observed, that there is a middle, be- 
reen a full satisfaction of the truth of it, and the satisfaction 

the contrary. The middle state of mind between these 
ro consists in a serious apprehension that it may be true, 
ned with doubt, whether it be so. And this, upon the best 
dgment I am able to make, is as far towards speculative in- 
lelity, as any sceptic can at all be supposed to go, who has 
id true Christianity, with the proper evidence of it, laid be- 
re him, and has in any tolerable measure considered them. 
3r I would not be mistaken to comprehend all who have 
er heard of it ; because it seems evident, that, in many 
untries called Christian, neither Christianity, nor its evi- 
nce, are fairly laid before men. And in places where both 
e, there appear to be some who have very little attended to 
:her, and who reject Christianity with a scorn proportionate 

their inattention ; and yet are by no means without imder- 
anding in other matters. Now it has been shown, that a se- 
)us apprehension that Christianity may be true, lays per- 
ns under the strictest obligations of a serious regard to it, 
roughout the whole, of their life ; a regard not the same 
:actly, but in many respects nearly the same with what a 
11 conviction of its truth would lay them under. Lastiy, it 
ill appear, that blasphemy and profaneness, I mean with 
gard to Christianity, are absolutely without excuse. Fot 
ere is no temptation to it, but from the wantonness of vanity 

mirth ; and these, considering the infinite importance of 
e subject, are no such temptations as to afford any excusa 
r it. If this be a just account of things, and yet men caii 
) on to vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and 
It as if they had a demonstration of its falsehood ; there is 
) veason to think they would alter their behaviour to any 
jipose, though there were^a demonstration of its truth. 
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DISSERTATION I. 



OP PERSONAL IDENTITY. 



Whether we are to live in a future state, as it is the most 
important question which can possibly be asked, so it is the 
most intelligible one which can be expressed in language. 
Yet strange perplexities have been raised about the meaning 
of that identity, or sameness of person, which is implied in the 
notion of our living now and hereafter, or in any twro suc- 
cessive moments. And the solution of these difficulties hath 
been stranger than the difficulties themselves. For, personal 
identity has been explained so by some, as to render the in- 
quiry concerning a future life of no consequence at all to us, 
tie persons who are making it. And though few men can 
be misled by such subtleties, yet it may be proper a little to 
consider them. 

Now, when it is asked wherein personal identity consists, 
the answer should be the same as if it were asked, wherein 
consists similitude or equality ; that all attempts to define, 
would but perplex it. Yet there is no difficulty at all in as« 
certaining the idea. For as, upon two triangles being com- 
pared or viewed together, there arises to the mind the idea of 
similitude ; or upon twice two and four, the idea of equality ; 
so likewise, upon comparing the consciousness of one's sel^ 
or one's own existence in any two moments, there as inunedi- 
ately arises to the mind the idea of personal identity. And 
as the two former comparisons not only give the idea of simili- 
tude and equality, but also shows us, that two triangles are 
like, and twice two and four are equal ; so the latter compa- 
rison not only gives us the idea of personal identity, but aJs« 
shows us the identity of ourselves in those two moments ; 
the present, suppose, and that immediately past; or the 
Dresent, and that a month, a year, or twenty years past. Or 
ji other words, by reflecting upon that which is myself now 
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Kind that which was myself twenty years ago, I discern they 
Eire not two, but one and the same self. 

But though consciousness of what is past does thus ascer- 
tain our personal identity to ourselves, yet, to say that it 
mxiakes personal identity, or is necessary to our being the 
Eiame persons, is to say, that a person has not existed a single 
amoment, nor done one action, but what he can remember ; 
indeed none but what he reflects upon. And one should 
areally think it self-evident, thai consciousness of personal 
identity presupposes, and therefore cannot constitute, per- 
sonal identity, any more than knowledge, in any other case, 
«an constitute truth, which it presupposes. 

This wonderful mistake may possibly have arisen from 
lience, that to be endued with consciousness, is inseparable 
fi'om the idea of a person, or intelligent being. For, this 
might be expressed inaccurately thus, — that consciousness 
makes personality ; and from hence it might be concluded to 
make personal identity. But though present consciousness 
of what we at present do and feel, is necessary to our being" 
the persons we now are ; yet present consciousness of past 
actions, or feelings, is not necessary to our being the same 
persons who performed those actions, or had those feelings. 

The inquiry, what makes vegetables the same in the com- 
mon acceptation of the word, does not appear to have any re 
lation to this of personal identity ; because the word same^ 
^when applied to them and to persons, is not only applied to 
different subjects, but it is also used in diflferent senses. For 
-when a man swears to the same tree, as having stood fifty 
^ears in the same place, he means only the same as to aU the 
purposes of property and uses of common life, and not that 
the tree has been all that time the same in the strict philoso- 
phical sense of the word. For he does not know whether 
stny one particle of the present tree be the same with any one 
particle of the tree which stood in the same place fifty years 
&go. And if they have not one common particle of matter, 
they cannot be the same tree, in the proper philosophic sense 
of the word same ; it being evidently a contradiction in terms, 
to say they are, when no part of their substance, and no one 
of their properties, is the same ; no part of their substance, by 
the supposition ; no one of their properties, because it is al- 
lowed that the same property cannot be transferred from one 
substance to another. And therefore, when we say the iden- 
tity or sameness of a plant consists in a continuation of tl'ie 
same life communicated under the same organizatioD, to a 
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number of particles of matter, whether the same or not, tht 
word «amc, when applied to life and to organization, CEUinot pos- 
sibly be imderstood to signify, what it signifies in this very sen- 
tence, when applied to matter. In a loose and popular sense, 
then, the life, and the organization, and the plant, are justly 
said to be the same, notwithstanding the perpetual change oi 
the parts. But in a strict and philosophical marmer of speech, 
no man, no being, no mode of being, nor any thing*, can be 
the same with that, with which it hath indeed nothing the 
same. Now, sameness is used in this latter sense when ap- 
I^ed to persons. The identity of these, therefore, cannot sub- 1 
fiist with diversity of substance. 

The thing here considered, and demonstratively, as I think, 
determined, is proposed by Mr. Locke in these words. Whether 
itj i. e. the same self or person, be the same identical svb- 
stance ? And he has suggested what is a much better an- 
swer to the question than that which he gives it in form. 
For he defines person, a thinking intelligent beings &,c. anf 
personal identity the sameness of a rational being* The 
question then is, whether the same rational being is the same 
substance ; which needs no answer, because being and sub- 
stance, in this place, stand for the same idea^ The ground 
of the doubt, whether the same person be the same substance 
is said to be this ; that the consciousness of omr own existence 
in youth and m old age, or in any two joint successive mo- 
ments, is not the same individual actionj1[ i. e. not the same 
consciousness, but dififerent successive consciousnesses. Now 
it is strange that this should have occasioned such perplexi- 
ties. For it is surely conceivable, that a person may have 
a capacity of knowing some object or other to be the same 
now, which it was when he contemplated it formerly ; yet, 
in this case, where, by the supposition, the object is perceived 
to be the same, the perception of it in any two moments can- 
not be one and the same perception. And thus, though the 
successive consciousnesses which we have of our own exist- 
ence are not the same, yet are they consciousnesses of one 
and the same thing or object ; of the same person, self, or 
living agent. The person, of whose existence the conscious- 
ness 's felt now, and was felt an hour or a year ago, is dis- 
cerned to be, not two persons, but one and the same person ; 
and therefore is one and the same. 

Mr. Locke's observations upon this subject appear hasty j 

♦ Lockt'8 Works, vol I p. 146. t Lock*, p. 140, 147. 
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and he seems to profess himself dissatisfied with suppositioofli 
which he has made relating to it * But some of those hasty 
observations have been carried to a strange length by others ; 
whose notion, when traced and examined to the bottom, 
amounts, I think, to this .t * That personality is not a perma 
nent, but a transient thing : that it lives and. dies, begins an J 
ends, continually : that no one' can any more remain one and 
the same person two moments together, than two successive 
moments can be one and the same moment : that our sub- 
stance is indeed continually changing ; but whether this be 
80 or not, is, it sfeems, nothing to the purpose ; since it is not 
substance, but consciousness alone, which constitutes person- 
ality ; which consciousness, being successive, cannot be the 
same in any two moments, nor consequently the personality 
constituted by it.' And from hence it must follow, that it is 
a fallacy upon ourselves, to charge our present selves with 
any thing we did, or to imagine our present selves interested 
in any thing which befell us yesterday, or that our present 
self will be interested in what will befall us to-morrow ; since 
our present self is not, in reality, the same with the self of 
yesterday, but another like self or person coming in its room, 
and mistaken for it ; to which another self will succeed to- 
morrow. This, I say, must follow : for if the self or person 
of to-day, and that of to-morrow, are not the same, but only 
like persons, the perscm of to-day is really no more interested 
in what will befall the person of to-morrow, than "in what will 
befall any other person. It may be thought, perhaps, that 
this is not a just representation of the opinion we are speaking 
of; because those who maintain it allow, that a person is the 
same as far back as his remembrance reaches. And, indeed, 
they do use the words, identity and same person. Nor will 
language permit these words to be laid aside : since if they 
were, there must be, I know not what, ridiculous periphrasis 
substituted in the room of them. But they cannot, consist- 
ently with themselves, mean, that the person is really the 
ame. For it is self-evident, that the personality cannot be 
really the same, if, as they expressly assert, that in which it 
consists is not the same. And as, consistently with them- 
selves, they cannot, so, I think, it appears they do not, mean, 
that the person is really the same, but only that he is so in a 
fictitious sense : in such a sense only as they assert ; for thif 

♦ Locke, p. 152. 

t See an answer to Dr. Clarke's third defence of his letter to Mb 
DodweU, 2d ediu p. 44, &6, &c. 
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they do assert, that any number of persona whatever may In 
the same person. The bare unfolding this notion, and lajing 
it thus naked and open, seems the best confutation of ii 
However, since great stress is said to be put upon it, I 
the following things : 

First, This notion is absolutely contradictory to that c«- 
tain conviction, which necessarily, and every moment, rises 
within us, when we turn our thoughtaupon ourselves ; whai 
we reflect upon what is pasf, and look forward upon what ia 
to come. All imagination of a daily change of that living 
agent which each man calls himself, for another, or of anj 
such change throughout our whole present life, is entirelj 
borne down by our natural sense of things. Nor is it possible 
for a person in his wits to alter his conduct, with regard to 
his health or aiFairs, from a suspicion, that though he shoiild 
live to-morrow, he should not, however, be the same perBOi 
he is to-day. And yet, if it be reasonable to act, with respect 
to a future life, upon this notion, that personality is transient; 
it is reasonable to act upon it, with respect to the present 
Here then is a notion equally applicable to religion and to 
our temporal concerns ; and every one sees and feels the in- 
expressible absurdity of it in the latter case. If, therefore, 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot proceed 
from the reason of the thing, but must be O'wing to an inward 
unfairness, and secret corruption of heart. 

Secondly f It is not an idea, or abstract notion, or quality 
but a being only which is capable of life and action, of happi- 
ness and misery. Now all beings confessedly continue the 
same, during the whole time of their existence. Consider 
then a living being now existing, and which has existed for 
any time alive : this living being must have done and sut 
fered and enjoyed, what it has done and suflfered and enjoyed 
formerly, (this living being, I say, and not another,) as really 
as it does and suffers and enjoys, what it does and suffers and 
enjoys this instant. All these successive actions, enjoyments, 
and sufferings, are actions, enjoyments, and suflferings, of the 
same living being. And they are so, prior to all considera 
tion of its remembering or forgetting ; since remembering or 
forgetting can make no alteration in the truth of past matter 
of fact. And suppose this being endued with limited powers 
of knowledge and memory, there is no more difficulty in con- 
ceiving it to have a power of knowing itself to be the same 
fiving being which it was some time ago, of remembering 
tome of its actions, suffeimg^^atideii^yaietitfi^ and forgetting 
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Others, than in conceiving it to know, or vemember, or forget 
r any thing else. 

Thirdly, Every person is conscious, that he is now the 
same person or self he was, as far back as his remembrance 
reaches ; since, when any one reflects upon a past action of 
his own, he is just as certain of the person who did that action, 
namely himself, the person who now reflects upon it, as he is 
certain that the action was at all done. Nay, very often a per- 
son's assurance of an action having been done, of wliich he is 
absolutely assured, arises wholly firom the consciousness that 
he himself did it. And this he, person, or self, must either be a 
substance, or the property of some substance. If he, if person, 
be a substance ; then consciousness that he is the same per- 
son, is consciousness that he is the same substance. If the 
person, or he. be the property of a substance ; still conscious- 
ness that he is the same property, is as certain a proof that 
his substance remains the same, as consciousness that he re 
mains the same substance would be; since the same property 
cannot be transferred from one substance to another. 

But though we are thus certain that we are the same 
agents, living beings, or substances, now, which we were as 
far back as our remembrance reaches ; yet it is asked, whether 
ive may not possibly be deceived in it ? And this question 
may be asked at the end of any demonstration whatever ; be- 
cause it is a question concerning the truth of perception by 
memory. And he who can doubt, whether perception by 
memory can in this case be depended upon, may doubt also, 
whether perception by deduction and reasoning, which also 
include memory, or, indeed, whether intuitive perception can. 
Here then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to at- 
tempt to prove the truth of those perceptions, whose truth we 
can no otherwise prove, than by other perceptions of exactly 
the same kind with them, and which there is iust the same 
ground to suspect ; or to attempt to prove the truth of our &> 
culties, which can no otherwise be proved, than by the use en 
means of those very suspectexl facilities themselves. 
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DISSERTATION U. 



OP THE NATURE OF VIRTUE. 



That which renders beings capable of moral govemi 
is their having a moral nature, and moral faculties of pe 
tion and of action. Brute creatures are impressed and j 
ated by various instincts and propensions : so also are 
But, additional to this, we have a capacity of reflecting ' 
actions and characters, and making them an object to 
thoughts ; and on doing this, we naturally and tmavoic! 
approve some actions, under the peculiar view of their l 
virtuous and of good desert ; and disapprove others, as vi( 
amd of ill desert. That we have this moral approving 
disapproving* faculty, is certain from our experiencing 
ourselves, and recognising it in each other. It appears 
our exercising it unavoidably, in the approbation and di 
probation even of feigned characters : from the words, i 
and wrong, odious and amiable, base and worthy, with n 
others of like signification* in all languages, appUed to act 
and characters : from the many written systems of m( 
which suppose it ; since it cannot be imagined, that all t 
authors, throughout all these treatises, had absolutelj 
meaning at all to their words, or a meaning merely chir 

* Tills way of speaking is taken from Epictetus^f and is insde « 
as seeming the most full, and least liable to caviL And the mora 
culty may be understood to have these two epithets, SoKiftawtKii 
ainooKinavTiKTif upon a double account ; Jbecause, upon a survey oi 
tions, whether before or after they are done, it determines them t 
g^ood or evil ; and also because it determines itself to be the guide c 
tion and of life, in contradistinction from all other faculties, or nuturml ] 
ciples of action : in the very same manner, as speculative reason i£tr 
and naturally judges of speculative truth and falsehood ; and. at 
fame time, is attended with a consciousness .upon reJUchonf that 
natural ri^ht to judge of them belongs to it. 

t Arr. Epicu lib. i. cap. 1. 
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cal : from our natural sense of gratitude, whic^ implies a diB* 
tinction between merely being the instrument of good, and 
intending it : firom the like distincticm, every one makes, be- 
tween injury and mere harm, which Hobbes says, is peculiar 
to mankind ; and between injury and just punishment, a dis- 
tinction plainly natural, prior to the consideration of hiunan 
laws. It is manifest, great part of common language, and of 
common behaviour over the world, is formed upon supposition 
of such a moral faculty ; whether called conscience, moral 
reason, moral sense, or divine reason ; whether considered as 
a sentiment of the understanding, or as a perception of the 
heart, or, which seems the truth, as including both. Nor is 
it at all doubtful in the general, what course of action this 
faculty, or practical discerning power within us, approve^, 
ctnd what it disapproves. For, as much as it has been dis- 
puted wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for doubt 
there may be about particulcurs, yet, in general, there is in 
reality a universally acknowledged standard of it. It is that, 
"which all ages and all countries have made profession of in 
public ; it is that, which every man you meet, puts on the 
show of; it is that, which the primary and fundamental laws 
of alL-dvil constitutions, over the face of the earth, make it 
their business and endeavour to enforce the practice of upon 
mankind ; namely, justice, veracity, and regard to common 
^ood. It being manifest then, in general, that we have such 
a faculty or discernment as this, it may be of use to remark 
some things, more distinctly concerning it. 

First J It ought to be observed^ that the object of this &- 
culty is actions,* comprehending under that name, active or 
practical principles ; those principles from which men would 
act, if occasicHis and circumstances gave them power ; and 
which, when fixed and habitual in any person, we call, his 
character. It does not appear, that brutes have the least 
refiex sense of actions, as distinguished from events ; or that 
will and design, which constitute the very nature of actions 
as such, are at all an object to their perception. But to ouiB 
they are ; and they are the object, and the only one, pf ^the 
approving and disapproving faculty. Acting, conduct, be- 
haviour, abstracted from all regard to what is, in feet and 
event, the consequence of it, is itself the natural object of the 
moral discernment, as speculative truth and falsehood is of 

* ov^c ^ apurnt Ktu icaicto^-cy trturetj aWa evepytia. M. AntOD. L 9* 1A> 

' ' ' la;ut omnia in action* consistiu Cic Oft. U 1% ^ ^« 

la 
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ipecnkUive reason. IntentkNQ of such and sueh consequi 
indeed, is always included ; for it is part of the action : 
but though the intended good or bad consequences < 
follow, we have exactly the same sense of the actioi 
they did. In like manner, we think well or iU of chan 
abstracted from aU consideration of the good or the evil, ' 
persons of such characters have it actually in their po^ 
do. We never, in the moral way, applaud or blame 
ourselves or others, for what we enjoy or what we sui 
lor having impressions made upon us which we consic 
altogether out of our power ; but only for what we < 
would have done, had it been in our power ; or for wb 
leave imdone which we might have done, or wotild ha 
undone though we could have done it. 

Secondly J Our sense or* discernment of actions, as m 
good or ev^ implies in it a sense or discernment of then 
good (X ill desert. It may be difficult to explain this p 
tion, so as to answer all the questions which may be 
concerning it ; but every one speaks of such and such a 
as deserving punishment ; and it is not, I suppose, pret' 
that they have absolutely no meaning at all to the e 
sion. Now, the meaning plainly is, not that we cone 
for the good of society, that the doer of such actions, i 
be made to suffer. For if unhappily it were resolved, 
man who, by s(»ne innocent action was infected wil 
plague, shoiUd be left to perish, lest, by other people c 
near him, the infection should spread ; no one woidd s 
deserved this treatment. Innocence and ill desert are 
sistent ideas. Ill desert always supposes guilt ; and 
be not part of the other, yet they are evidently and nat 
connected in our mind. The sight of a man in misery 
our compassion towards him ; and, if this misery be in 
on him by another, our indignation against the author 
But when we are informed, that the sufferer is a villai 
is punished only for his treachery or cruelty ; our qomp 
exceedingly lessens, and, in many instances, our indig 
wholly subsides. Now, what produces this effect, is Qi 
ception of that in the sufferer, which we call ill desert, 
considering then, or viewing together, our notion of vi< 
that of misery, there results a third, that of ill desert, 
thus there is in human creatures an association of t!t 
ideas, natural and moral evil, wickedness and punisl 
If this .association were merely artificial or accidental, i 
nothing ; but being most unquestionably natural, it | 
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jncems us to attend to it, instead of endeavoring to explain 
-Bt"way. 

Xt may be oDserved farther, concerning our perception at 
^od and of ill desert, that the former is very weak with 
apect to common instances of viriue. One reason of which 
ay be, that it does not appear to a spectator, how far such 
H^tances of virtue proceed from a virtuous principle, or in 
J^t degree this principle is prevalent ; since a very weak 
T^^d to virtue may be sufficient to make men act well in 
Itfoiy common instsmces. And on the other hand, our per- 
aption of ill desert in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to 
^ temptations men are thought to have had to such vices. 
'%r, vice in human creaturea consisting chiefly in the absence 
r want of the virtuous principle, though a man be overcome, 
expose, by tortures, it does not from thence appear, to what 
ilgree the virtuous principle was wanting. All that appears, 
I that he had it not in such a degree, as to prevail over the 
captation ; but possibly he had it in a degree, which would 
mve rendered him proof against common temptations. 

Thirdly J Our perception of vice and ill deserts arises from, 
nd is the result of, a comparison of actions with the nature 
nd capacities of the agent. For, the mere neglect of doing 
»hat we ought to do, would, in many cases, be determined by 
U men to be in the highest degree vicious. And this deter- 
lination must arise from such comparison, and be the result 
5 it ; because such neglect would not be vicious in creatures 
J other natures and capacities, as brutes. And it is the same 
]bo with respect to positive vices, or such as consist in doing 
"That we ought not. For, every one has a different sense of 
jurm done by an idiot, madman, or child, and by one of mature 
pd common imderstanding ; though the action of both, 
JKsluding the intention, winch is part of the action, be the 
;ime : as it may be, since idiots and madmen, as well as 
Jlildren, are capable, not only of doing mischief, but also of 
Jtending it. Now, this difference must arise from somewhat 
jscemed in the nature or capacities of one, which renders the 
ption vicious ; and the want of which in the other, renders 
fe same action innocent, or less vicious : and this plainly 
apposes a comparison, whether reflected upon or not, between 
ie action and capacities of the agent, previous to our deter* 
inning an action to be vicious. And hence arises a proper 
jpplication of the epithets, incongruous, unsiutable, dispro- 
jprtionate, imflt, to action's which our moral Acuity determines 
^.be vidoufl. 
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Fourthly ^ It deserves to be considered, whether men m^ 
more at liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves nus4 » 
ble without reason, than to make other people so ,' or (wf 
lutely to neglect their own greater good, for the sake (»|, 
present lesser gratification, than they are to neglect the gol^ 
of others, whom nature has committed to their care. I« 
should seem, that a due concern about our own intereitft|; 
happiness, and a reasonable endeavor to secmre and promAj 
it, which is, I think, very much the meaning of the wfllj 
priidence in our language ; it should seem, that this is virtii ^ 
and the contrary behaviour faulty and blameable : since, i^ 
the calmest way of reflection, we approve of the first, anl 
condenm the other conduct, both in ourselves and othtfll] 
This approbation and disapprobation are altogether difieresj , 
fi:om mere desire of our own, or of their happiness, and 
sorrow upon missing it. For the object or occasion of tin 
last kind of perception, is satisfaction or uneasiness ; whereai 
the object of the first is active behaviour. In one case, what 
our thoughts fix upon is our condition ; in the other, our oofr 
duct. It is true, indeed, that nature has not given us so sen 
sible a disapprobation of imprudence and folly, either in m 
selves or others^ as of falsehood, injustice, and cruelty; 
suppose, because that constant habitual sense of private iuU 
rest and good, which we always carry about with us, rend 
such sensible disapprobation less necessary, less wanting, 
keep us from imprudently neglecting our own happiness, 
foolishly injuring ourselves, than it is necessary and wan 
to keep us from injuring others, to whose good we cannot ha^ 
80 strong and constant a regard ; and also, because im] 
dence and folly, appearing to bring its own punishment, 
immediately and constantly than injurious behaviour, it 
needs the additional punishment which would be inflict^ u 
it by others, had they the same sensible indignation again^ 
as against injustice, and fraud, and cruelty. Besides, 
piness being in itself the natural object of comp>assion, 
unhappiness which people bring upon themselves, though 
be wilfully, excites in us some pity for them ; and this, 
course, lessens our displeasure against them. But still it 
matter of experience, that we are formed so as to reflect 
BBverely upon the greater instances of imprudent neglect 
foolish rashness, both in ourselves and others. In insi 
of this kind, men often say of themselves with remorse, 
(rf* others with some indignation, that they deserve to i 
•ucb calamities, beca\i&e th^y bcou^ht them upon themadm 
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mnd would not take warning. Particularly when persons 
-aome to poverty and distress by a long course of extra va- 
gcmce, and after frequent admonitions, though without false- 
■:3oodor injustice; we plainly do not regard such people a« 
^--ike objects of compassion, with those who are brought into 
':=:he same condition by unavoidable accidents. From these 
Uiings it appears, that prudence is a species of virtue, and 
C[)Uy of vice : meaning hy folly ^ somewhat quite different from 
Hnere incapacity ; a thoughtless want of that regard and 
^ittention to our own happiness, which we had capacity for. 
.-And this the word properly includes, and, as it seems, in its 
"Mutual acceptation ; for we scarce apply it to brute creatures. 
However, if any person be disposed to dispute the matter, 
I shall very willingly give him up the words virtue and wee, 
as not applicable to prudence and folly ; but must beg leave 
to insist, that the faculty within us, which is the judge of ac- 
tions, approves of prudent actions and disapproves imprudent 
ones ; I say, prudent and imprudent actions as such, and con- 
sidered distinctly from the happiness or misery which they 
occasion. And by the way, this observation may help to 
determine, what justness there is in that objection against re- 
li^on, that it teaches us to be interested and selfish. 

Fiflhly, Without inquiring how far, and in what sense, 
virtue is resolvable into benevolence, and vice into the want 
of it ; it may be proper to observe, that benevolence, and the 
want of it, singly considered, are in no sort the whole of virtue 
and vice. Foi if this were the case, in the review of one's 
own character, or that of others, our moral imderstanding 
and moral sense would be indifferent to every thin^, but the 
degrees in which benevolence prevailed, and the degrees in 
which it was wanting. That is, we should never approve of 
benevolence to some persons rather than to others, nor disap- 
prove injustice and falsehood upon any other account, than 
merely as an overbalance of happiness was foreseen likely to 
be produced by the first, and of misery by the second. But 
now, on the contrary, suppose two men competitors for any 
thing whatever, which would be of equal advantage to each 
of them ; though nothing indeed would be more impel tinent, 
than for a stranger to busy himself to get one of them prefer- 
- red to the other ; yet such endeavor would be virtue, in behalf 
of a firiend or benefactor, abstracted from all consideration of 
distant consequences : as that example of gratitude, and the 
'^ cultivation of friendship, would be of general good to the 
* wodi. Again, suppose one mem should, by fraud or violenoa 
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lake from another the fruit of his labor with intent to give it 
a third, who, he thought, would have as much pleasure 
it as would balance the pleasure which the. first poss< 
would have had in the enjoyment, and his vexation in the 1 
of it : suppose also, that no bad consequences would follow 
yet such an action would surely be vicious. Nay, further, 
were treachery, violence, and injustice, no otherwise vicioos, 
than as foreseen likely to produce an overbalance of misery to 
society ; then, if in any case a man could procure to himisel! 
as great advantage by an act of injustice, as the whole fore- 
seen inconvenience, likely to be brought upon others by it, 
would amount to, such a piece of injustice would not be faulty 
or vicious at all ; because it would be no more than, in anj 
other case, for a man to prefer his own satisfaction to another's 
in equal degrees. The fact then appears to be, that we are 
constituted so as to condemn falsehood, unprovoked violence, 
injustice, and to approve of benevolence to some preferably to 
others, abstracted from all consideration which conduct is 
likeliest to produce an overbalance of happiness or misery. 
And therefore, were the author of nature to propose nothing 
to himself as an end but the production of happiness, were ( 
his moral character merely that of benevolence ; yet ours is 
not so. Upon that supposition, indeed, the only reason of his 
giving us the above-mentioned approbation of benevolence to 
some persons rather than to others, and disapprobation d 
falsehood, unprovoked violence, and injustice, must be, that he 
foresaw this constitution of our nature would produce more 
happiness, than forming us with a temper of mere genenJ 
benevolence. But still, since this is our constitution, false- 
hood, violence, injustice, must be vice in us, and benevolence 
to some preferably to others, virtue, abstracted from all consi- 
deration of the overbalance of evil or good which thej may 
appear likely to produce. 

Now, if human creatmres are endued with such a mofal 
nature as we have been explaining, or with a moral faculty 
the natural object of which is actions ; moral government 
must consist in rendering them happy and unhappy, ir. 
rewarding and punishing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depart from, the moral rule of action interwoven m theif 
nature, or suggested and enforced by this moral faculty ;♦ in 
rewarding and pimishing them upon account of their so doing. 

I am not sensible that I have, in this fifth observation, cof^ 
tiadioted what any author designed to assert. Bat some d 

* Part u. Chap. e. 
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^Veat aiid distingidshed merit have, I think,* expressed them^ 
selves in a manner, which maj occasion some dang^ to care- 
less readers, of ima,gining tlie whole of virtue to consist in 
eingly aiming, according to the ^ best of their judgment, at 
promoting the happiness of mankind in the present state ; 
and the whole of vice, in doing what they foresee, <wr might 
foresee, is likely to produce an overbalance of xmhappiness ia 
It ; than which mistakes, none can be conceived more terrible. 
For it is certain, that some of the most shocking instances of 
.Tijustice, adultery, murder, perjury, and even of persecution, 
may, in many supposable cases, not have the appearance of 
being likely to produce an overbalance of nnsery m the pre- 
sent state ; perhaps sometimes may have the contrary appear- 
ance. For this reflection might easily be carried on ; but I 

forbear. The happiness of the wwld is the concern of 

Him, who is the Lord and the proprietor of it ; nor do we 
know what we are about, when we endeavor to promote the 
good of mankind in any ways but those which he has direct- 
ed ; that is, indeed, in all ways not contrary to veracity and 
justice. I speak thus upon supposition of persons really 
^ideavoring, in some sort, to do good without regard to these. 
But the truth seems to be,. that such supposed endeavc»cs pro- 
ceed, almost always, from ambitiwa, the spirit of party, or 
some indirect principle, concealed perhaps in great measure 
from persons themselves. And though it is our business and 
our duty to endeavor, within the bounds of veracity and jus- 
tice, to contribute to the ease, convenience, and even cheerful- 
ness and diversiqn of our fellow-creatures ; yet, from our short 
views, it is greaUy uncertain whether this endeavor will, in 
particular instances, produce an overbalance of happiness 
upon the whole ; since so many and distant things must come 
into the account. And that which makes it our duty, is, that 
uiere is some appearance that it will, and no positive appear- 
ance sufficient to balance this, on the contrary side ; and also, 
that such benevolent endeavor is a cultivation of that most 
excellent of all virtuous principles, the active principle of be- 
nevolence. 

However, though veracity, as well as justice, i^ to be or. ' 
rule of life, it must be added, otherwise a snare will be laid fai 
'he way of some plain men, that the use of common forms of 
Bpeech generally understood, cannot be falsehood; and, in 
general, that there can be no designed falsehood without de- 
signing to deceive. It must likewise be observed, that, is 
numberless cases, a man may be under the strictest obli^tioos 
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to what he foresees will deceive; without his intending it. 
It IS impossible not to foresee, that the words and actio 
Kien in different ranks and employments, and of different 
cations, will perpetually be mistaken by each other ; t 
cannot but be so, whilst they will judge with the utmost 
lessness, as they daily do, erf" what they are not, per 
•nough informed to be competent judges o^ even though 
ooaMdered it with greiit atteatiea 
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QUESTIONS 



FOB. THB 

EXAMINATION OP STUDENTS ON BUTLER'S ANALOGY OP 
NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

1. Distinction between probable and demonstrative evidence. 

2. Why cannot we say, upon one slight presumption, that a 

thing is probably true ? 

3. Still, how is it shown, that the slightest possible presump- 

tion partakes of the nature of probability ? 

4. How is that which constitutes probability expressed? and 

why ? 

5. What is the u^e of probability in the discussion of questions 

where more satisfactory evidence cannot be had ? 

6. Do men, generally speaking, consider the analogical method 

of reasoning just, natural, and conclusive ? For example : 

7. To what conclusion, from analogy, did Origen come, as to the 

objections urged against the Scriptures? and what does 
the author say in addition ? 

8. How does the author propose to apply the principles of anal- 

ogy to the doctrines of natural and revealed religion ? 

9. Why does he select this mode of reasoning ? 

10. What is the legitimate tendency of dreamy speculations as to 

how the world might possibly have been framed otherwise 
than it is ? 

11. Wliat do such extravagant and foolish trains of conclusions 

show, as to such speculations ? 

12. How do they show this ? 

13. Instead, therefore, of this idle and not very innocent way of 

forming imaginary models of a world, how ought we to 
study the natural and moral constitution of the world ? 

14. What is said of the analogy here to be considered ? 

15. State what the Divine government of the world, as implied 

in the notion of religion in general, and of Christianity, com* 
prebends ? 

16. Now, what is the design of the following treatise 7- 

12* 
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QUESTIONS. 



PART I. 

CHAPTER I. 

1, Difficulties concerning personal identity. 
Personal identity a complex term. Its constituents. 

2, What is the object of this chapter ? 

3. What general law in our species obtains, and which afibrdi 

a high presumption in favor of a future life ? 

4. Does this law hold good in other races of animated life ? 
6. What is the conclusion from this law of nature ? 

6. What is a law of nature ? What is consciousness ? 

7. Of what is the fact, that we have capacities of pleasure or 

pain before death, a presumption ? and why ? 

8. What is meant by faith in the order of nature ? 

9. Why do we beheve the course of the world will be as it 

always has been ? 

10. Suppose men knew that death was not the destruction of the 

faculties of action and perception, would they fear any other 
power or event would be ? Why not ? 

11. Now then, from what two causes only can we have appre- 

hensions that death is the destruction of our living powers ? 

12. There can be no apprehension from th^e reason of the thing: 

Why not ? 

13. Do we know on what the play of the living powers depends ? 

14. How do you show these powers may exist when they are 

not exercised ? 

15. Hence, since we do not know on what the play of the living 

powers depends, and since we do know these pow^ers may 
be suspended ; may exist when there is no present capa- 
city for exercising them, what is our conclusion as to this 
apprehension from the reason of the thing? 

16. Can there be any apprehension from the analogy of nature 

that death is the destruction of living powers ? Prove this. 

17. In fact, of what is our knowing that animals had these pow- 

ers up to the very period of the event we call death, a pre- 
sumption ? 

18. By what facts from analogy is this confirmed ? 

19. What is the hypothesis, en which all presumption that death 

is the destruction of living beings, founded ? 

20. What is the argument, from consciousness, for the oneness 

and indivisibility of the living agent — the I, that which 
thinks, wills, acts ? 

21. State the hypothesis offered to prove the unity of the hving 

agent. 
)S2. What is tht dtfditctioii from thii T 
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S3. Now then, if the living being each calls I, is a single beings 
and indivisible, what follows as to our organized bodies ? 

24. It is replied : It is inconceivable how matter which is no 

part of us, may be appropriated to u^ as our present bodies 
are. How do you meet this objection? 

25. Now, what is the conclusion from all this ? 

26. State some of the facts which prove the absolute oneness 

of the living agent. 

27. Now, what do these facts teach ? 

28. The atomic elements of matter incapable of being dissolved 

by any natural power. 

29. Now, what follows from the fact that we are sometimes closely 

related to, and interested in, certain systems of matter, as 
the flesh and bones, and then cease to be at all related to 
them, the living agents, ourselves, being all the while the 
same — undestroyed and entire ? 

30. But it may be said the cases are not parallel; for the aliens* 

tion in the one case is gradual, and in the other more at 
once : how do you answer the objection ? 

31. After all, what does the relation which a person bears to those 

parts of his body to which he is most nearly related, appa- 
rently amount ? 

32. How may the same be shown from a consideration of the 

body, as consisting of organs of motion and perception? 

33. Of what are all insti^iments for assisting the reach and strengtk 

of vision and hearing, illustrations, when taken in connec- 
tion with this discussion ? 

34. How then may both the eye and the optical instnunent be 

regarded ? luid what is the conclusion from this ? 

35. Is it meant that the whole apparatus of vision or of perception 

can be traced up to the living power of seeing and perceiv- 
ing? What then? 

36. By what other way is it shown that tte organs of sense are 

not percipients ? 

37. How may the same be shown by our power of nx>ving, or 

directing motion by the will and choice ? 

38. Does the power, then, of moving or directing themselves re- 

side in the limbs ? 

39. How may the same, viz., the mind's independency of the 

body, be shown by the determinations of the will ? 

40. Now, what is the conclusion from the foregoing? 

41. It is objected, that these observations are equally applicable to 

brutes, making them immortal, and capable of everlasting 
happiness : how do you answer the objection ? 

42. Does the natural immortality of brutes imply that they are 

endowed with any latent capacities of a rational or moral 
nature ? 

43. In what are the difficulties as to how brutes shall be disposed 

of founded ? and to what does this objection amouni ? 

44. What follows fropi the fact that our prtsent powers rf 1%'iiadB, 
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imagination, and memory, do not depend on our materid 
body, as perception does on our organs of sense ? 

45. What are the two states of life and perception in which hih 

man creatnres at present exist ? 

46. Now, how do you show that nothing dissolvaWe by death ii 

necessary to the living being after ideas are gained ? 

47. What other facts show that the relation of this gross body to 

the reflecting bemg is apparently no way necessary M 
thinking ; nor to our intellectual enjoyments and sufierings : 
and that theij^ seems to be no reason to conclude that its 
dissolution or alienation by death will be the destruction 
of the rational and perceptive powers ? 

48. How is it shown that death, instead of being the discontinu 

ance of these powers, may be but another birth, the begin 
ning of another life, and which is but the continuation oi 
the present, as the present is so of that antecedent to birth ? 

49. What are the grounds for believing that death mray but serve 

to introduce us to a higher and more enlarged state of life ? 

60. Were we certain that death would suspend all owe active and 

perceptive powers, would that prove it destroys them ? 

61. But may it not be argued that the decay of vegetables and 

living beings is analogous, and hence a presumption that 
death is their destruction ? 

62. What then is the, conclusion at which we arrive on this ques- 

tion, when we confine ourselves to facts ; to the analogies 
of things which we know, and understand ? 

63. What is the presumption as to the character of the new state 

after the event we call death, and how may its advantages 

be bestowed ? 
54. What is the meaning of th^ term natural ? What follows 

from this ? 
65. Recapitulate the arguments to show that death is not the 

destruction of living agents : — That it is not the destruction 

of their present powers of reflection ; and that suspension 

of these powers is not their destruction 1 



CHAPTER II. 

1. What is the subject of the second chapter of Butler's Ajial- 

2. Why IS the question about a future life so impressive and 

solemn ? 

3. What is it that makes it particularly so ? 

4. Apart from this consideration, would the subject be one of 

much- interest ? 
6. Now, if there be, from analogy, ground to suppose our futnro 
interests connected with our present behavior, is tbeiB not 
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reason for the moet active and earnest sc^dtnde to secure 
those interests ? 
. What is the fact as to oar happiness at suffering in the pres* 

ent state ? 
. How do you show this ? 

. Are all our suiierings, however, owing to our own follies ? 
. Answer the question, why the Author of nature does not make 
his creatures happy without the instrumentality of their 
own actions, and so prevent their bringing sunering on 
themselves ? 

What is the language of xmiversal experience on this sub- 
ject? 

What is meant when it is said, all this is to be ascribed to 
the course of nature 1 

What is meant by the assertion that good and bad conse- 
quences are the appointments of the Author of nature ? 

What general fact shows that we are under a govenmient of 
rewards and punishments ? 

What is the proper formal notion of such a govern- 
ment ? 

Is it material to the argument, in any way, whether the plea- 
sure or pain, which thus follows' upon our behavior, be 
owing to the immediate action of the Creator, or part of the 
great plan of things ? Why not ? 

How is it shown from the doctrine of final causes we are un- 
der such a government ? 

What is the true conception of the government which the 
Author of nature exercises over us ? 
, What is our conclusion then from the analogy of nature as to 
this government ? 

MEN CHIEFLY OBJECT TO DIVINE PUNISHMENT. 

. What circumstances are there in the natural course of pun- 
ishments now, analogous to what religion teaches concern- 
ing a future state of punishment ? 

. What facts connected with these pimishments particularly de- 
serve attention? 

. For example ? 

. Example from habits contracted in early life 1 

. How is it shown that the natural course of things a^rds op- 
portimities for procuring advantages we cannot procure 
when we please, nor even recall opportunities we have neg* 
lected? 

. How may the same principle be illustrated by what obtains 
in courses of folly and extravagance ? 

, And fdrthermore, do not neglects from inconsiderateness— 
want of attention, not looking about us, to see what we 
have to do, often bring dreadm oonsoqueQCfls, as miich ao 
as active misbehavior 1 
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96. What is the fact as to civil governments, are their ptmidh 

ments also natural 1 
37. Now show how these civil punishments are analogous 

what religion teaches concerning the fatnre pnnishmi 

of the wicked ? 

28. Quote the Scripture passages in proof of this, and draw t 

conclusion ? 

29. In fact, on a sober review of the proofe of a future state of 

rewards and punishments, what circumstances do give to 
the mind its most impressive apprehensions of punisih 
ment? 

30. Does Butler mean to say, that men are punished uniformly 

here^ according to their misbehavior? 

31. What are the closing reflections of the chapter ? 

32. Recapitulate the argument showing that we are under the 

government of God by rewards and punishments ? 



CHAPTER III. 

1. Of what does the third chapter of Butler's Analogy treat? 

2. What do the manifold appearances of design auod oi final 

causes in the constitution of the world prove ? 

3. What do the particular final causes of the distributian of 

pleasure and pain among human beings prove ? 

4. Does this alone prove that the government of the world is i 

moral government ? 
6. What is the right idea of a moral government ? 

6. In what does the perfection of moral government con^st ? 

7. What is the opinion some entertain of the moral character of 

the Author of nature ? 

8. What is meant by simple, absolute. benevolence? 

9. And what would the attributes of veracity and jnstice be « 

this supposition? What does Butler say of this opinion! 

10. May there not be beings in the universe to whom the Author 

of nature does manifest himself as infinite absolute bener* 
olence ? 

11. Is that the question here? 

12. Is the government of the present state^ taken alone^ the^ pe^ 

fection of moral government ? Is there nothing in it thea, 
truly moral ? 

13. What IS the object of this third chapter? 

14. For example : what might be mentioned as an impres^ve in- 

stance of moral government established in nature ? 

16. Is this, however, a fact? Are there no exceptions to the hap- 
piness of virtue : Is virtue, on the whole, happiei: than 
vice in the present world ? 

U» Ifllidra wy(jHfficQltya« to the qaettioil whether God goTfnN 
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tlie world by rewards and punishments according to sel^ 

tied rules of distribution ? 
. What is the difficulty then ? 
. Now then, this is-the teaching of religion : does it, however, 

harmonize with the analogy of things ? 
. What facts show that the world is governed by fixed general 

laws — ^that happiness and misery result firom, or are is* 

stances of a right constitution of nature 1 
, What facts more plainly prove the same, viz., that we are 

under some sort of moral government ? 
. What is the voice of nature as to vicious actions ? 
. Why should the vices of falseho(xl, injustice, and cruelty be 

punished 1 
. Now what follows from the fact that society punishes such 

vices, and sometimes rewards virtues ? 
. How do you answer the objection that good actions are often 

punished as in the case of persecution, and ill actions are 

often rewarded 1 
. What is the legitimate conclusion from this ? 
. Of what then is the fact that virtue, us suck, is rewarded, and 

vice, as stcch, is punished in the natural course of things, a 

proof? 
. What distinction is necessary to be made, so as to see this 

clearly 1 
, Why is this distinction necessary 1 
. How do you illustrate this distinction between the action and 

the morality of the action ? 
. Now what proves that virtue, a* suck, procures advantages, 

and that vice, as suck, occasions great inconveniences? 
. How is this argument strengthened by the behavior of all 

honest and good men, towards honest and good men, as suck? 
. Does this obtain in the affairs of life generally : do even men 

who kave little love of virtue themselves reverence it in 

others ? 
, For example : What similar illustration may be given from 

the great revolutions that figure-in history ? 
. In fact, on what are all correct ideas of retaliation and re- 
sentment, or of gratitude, and a disposition to return good 

offices founded? 
. What Instances have we in domestic government illustrative 

of the same fact ? 
. How do you show that, though civil ^vemments punish 

actions only, because they are prejudicial to society, and 

without regard to their immorality, yet the sense of the 

immorality of such actions is, in some degree, felt by all ? 
. On the whole then, what does the sense of well doing; pre- 
sages of conscience, love of good characters and diuike of 

bad characters ; honor, shame, &c^ in themselyes, con- 
sidered, and in their efiecti show? 
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38. indeed, of ik hat may the fact, that we are endowed widi 

moral nature, be regarded as a proof? 

39. Taken together, what do these two facts prove ? 

40. But let us ask more minutely, why virtue as «iich, and vice 

such, are rewarded and punished invariably ? 

41. What two facts prove this satisfactorily ? 

42. Is there any such thing as vice being approbated eu such ' 

43. What is the conclusion from this ? 

44. Is this a fact : is it a truth of daily experience ? 
46, In what other way may personal merit and demerit, happi-l 

ness and misery, be distributed in the natural course dl 
things ? 

46. If the world be governed by general laws, must not the right 

eous sometimes sufier, and the vicious sometimes be !& 
warded ? |tt 

47. Does this, however, shake our faith, that God is on the ddft 

of virtue and opposed to vice ? 

48. Why not ? • 

49. Can it be said, that since virtuous actions are sometimes pus* 

ished, and vicious actions sometimes rewarded, that nature 
intended it to be so ? 

60. Why not ? 

61. To what then does this declaration, that nature is on tiie side 

of virtue and opposed to vice, amount? 

62. Now, how far may every man be said to be on the side (rftbe 

Divine administration, and what is the result on the man's 
moral hopes ? 

63. By what is this sense of security and hope of something further 

still, by the doer of the right, confirmed 1 

54. How do you show these tendencies are such, that good men 
ought to be rewarded, and bad men punished marc as suck, 
than they are ? 

66. It is acknowledged these tendencies are obvious as to individ- 
uals: but is it equally obvious, that power in a society 
controlled by virtue, naturally increases and necessarily 
tends to prevail over power not under the direction of 
virtue? 

66. What is the supposition to illustrate the principle, that length 
of time, and proper scope for reason to exert itself, may be 
absolutely necessary for power though joined With reasoiv 
to prevail over opposite power though merely bmtal ? 

5*7. Further still, are there not instances, in which brutes, owing 
to their incapability of foreseeing the dangers of certain at- 
tempts, have succeeded in these attempts, and instances of 
reason and real prudence preventing men^s undertaking 
what they might have succeeded in by a lucky rashness ? 

68, Nay, may there not be some globes where possibly the irra« 

tional have the superiority over the rational animals ? 

69. Now suppose the rational animals of such ^obes wkolhr i^ 

variance, envious, treacherous^ nnjust, utterly dunamk 
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while the irrational were finnly united by interest, what 
wo\<fd be the opinion one would likely form of the origin 
of this state of things ? 

• W^hat is the analogy then as to the power of virtue in a so- 
ciety 1 

. How does this tendency of the power of virtue in a society 
manifest itself? 

- Now suppose the invisible world and its dispensations anal- 
ogous to the present, or that both are parts of one great 
plan, what is the deduction as to this tendency of reason, 
under the direction of virtue, to prevail ? 

k Bat are there no requisites for this ; what may be necessary 
that virtue may actually produce what it has a tendency 
to produce ? » 

i. What is the Author's opinion as to the proportion between 
the good and the bad, even here on earth, «ind the relative 
natural power of the good ? 

>. What are the hindprances which prevent the union of good 
men over the earth, in opposition to force not under the 
control of virtue ? 

3. How may the condition of virtue here., very properly be rep- 
resented, and particularly so as to its ultimate triumph? 

T, If then the soul be naturally immortal : if this state be but a 
stage in our progress onward, what is the presumption as 
to this union of all good men, as well as other orders of vir- 
tuous beings, on the side of right and goodntis in that fu- 
ture state ? 

3. Now suppose this tendency fully carried out in one ct more 
orders of beings in any distant scenes and periods, what ef- 
fect might it have on the orders of the vicious if seen by 
them, even throughout the universal kingdom of God? 

9. For what purposes are these suppositions mentioned, sinco 
they are not offered as a literal exhibition of what is in 
fact the particular scheme of the universe ? 

0. Of what may all the advantageous tendencies of virtue bo 

considered ? 

1 . Repeat the hypothesis as to the effects and influence of a 

kingdom or society of men, perfectly virtuous for a suc- 
cession of many ages, on itself and on other nations ? 

2. Does this harmonize with the general system of religion ? 

3. It may be objected, that notwithstanding all these'tendencies 

of virtue, things may be going on throughout the universe, 
and may go on hereafter in the same mixed way as on the 
earth at present : What is your answer ? 

'4. What four reasons has Butler given in addition to the fore- 
going, to show the ultimate triumph of virtue ? 

'5' Upon the whole then, what is the conclusion as to the notion 
of a scheme of moral government, and of its ultimate pro- 
gress towards absolute perfection t 
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CHAPTER IV. 
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i. What is the subject of this chapter ? 

2. What is meant by our present life being a state of probai 

for a future life ? 

3. Is not this equivalent to saying we are under the moral gov 

ernraent of God, and are to give to Him an account of o 
actions ? 

4. State the difference between the terms probation and moral 

government ? 

5. What does the moral government of God, which rehgion 

teaches us, imply 1 What does his natural government 
imply ? 

6. In what does the natural government here meant consist, and 

what does it imply ? 

7. What facts show, that in our natural or temporal capacity, 

we are in a state of trial : that is, of difficulty and danger, 

analogous to our moral and religious trial ? 
d. What is it that constitutes this our trial in our natural and 

moral capacities ? 
9. How is this illustrated ? 

10. What is the deducible therefore, as to particular habits and 

passions in connection with moral behavior ? 

11. Further, how is it shown we are in a like state of trial, as to 

both (^r present and future good, by the very same pas- 
sions excited by the very same means ? 

12. What is the conclusion ? 

13. As a general thing, how does the consideration of this state 

of trial, in their temporal and religious capacity, afiect the 
behavior of mankind ? 

14. What is the parallel instituted as to the difficulties and dan- 

gers of miscarrying, failing in c^r religious and temporal 
interests from the ill behavior of others ? 

15. What are some of those dangers of failure arising out of 

personal misconduct, wrong behavior putting us in a 
more disadvantageous state of trial in our temporal ca* 
pacity 1 

1 6. Does it seem as if mankind were in the most advantageous 

state naturally, or morally, for securing their present and h- 
ture interests ? 

17. Does, after all, this low, careful and uncertain condition, afford 

just ground of complaint ? 

18. What renders the state of trial, rehgion teaches us we are in, 

credible ? 

19. What are the circumstances supposed, which if true, might I 

form a presumption against the representation religion 
makes of our future and more general interests, depending 
on behavior and self-government ? * 

£0, If this then were our natural condition, what would* be th0 
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course of our reasonings as to the state of our tatsre 
being ? 

21. But, what is the fact as to our happiness and security in the 

present state ? 

22. How do you answer the specious objection. It is impossible 

the Infinite Being should put upon us hazard and danger, 
which he foreknew must, from our very nature, end in 
error and misery. 

23. To what are these observations an answer, and what do they 

show? 
24 Give a summary of the chapter? 



CHAPTER V. 

1. What question naturaUy arises from the consideration of our 

being in a state of probation — one of so much difficulty 
and hazard ? 

2. What are some of the insuperable difficulties in which snch a 

general inquiry as this is involved ? 

3. What partial answer may be given to the question ? 

4. There is another incjuiry, however, lying side by side with this, 

of far higher and more pressing importance z What is it ? 

5. How is this question answered : What is the known end of 

this state of ha^.ard, affliction, and difficulty in which we 
are placed ? 

6. Now, what is there analogous, in the beginning of life, con- 

sidered as an education for mature age in the present 
world, to this our trial for a future one ? 

7. How is it shown there must be some necessary character and 

qualifications, without which persons cannot but be ntterly 
incapable of happiness here or hereafter ? 

8. What is the constitution of human creatures, and indeed of 

all creatures we are acquainted with, as to capacities for 
states of life, for enlargement, for acquirements of experi- 
ence and habits ? 

9. How is this illustrated by our own moral and intellectual 

capacities. 

10. How is this still further illustrated by the law of habit ? 

11. What is habit ? What are some of its laws ? 

12. Now, on what must all mental habits be formed? 

13. Resolutions to do well are virtuous act«: endeavoring to en- 

force on our own, or on the minds of others, a practical 
sense of virtue, are virtuous acts : how are they to be con- 
verted into habits of active goodness ? 

14. Will mere going over the theory of virtue in one's thoughts: 

talking well of it, and drawing fine pictures of it, necessft* 
rily, or certainly, form virtuous habits ? 

15. According to whftt law of habit does this take place? 
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16. Now, what follows from the fact, that practical habits an 

formed by repeated acts, and that passive impressions grow 
weaker by repetition ? 

17. Does experience confirm this? Repeat the three in^ance 

of this. 

18. It is then an appointment of nature that active habits are U 

be formed by exercise : that our nature is formed to yielc 
in some such manner, to use and exercise ; so that we ma) 
form a new character, and many habitudes of life, not givei 
by nature, but which nature directs us to acquire. Illus- 
trate this. 

19. Indeed, what does the fact, that we have these capacities of 

improving by experience, acquired knowledge, and habits, 
prove ? 

20. How is this further shown ? 

21. What is the supposition illustrative of this^? 

22. What is the state of man, then, in these respects, as to that 

mature state of life which is the end of his creation, con- 
sidering him only as related to this world ? 

23. How are we to regard childhood and youth in reference to 

mature age ? 

24. bow is this still further illustrated ? 

25. JNow, if these things be so, how are we to regard the present 

stages of life, in reference to a raaturer condition of being 
hereafter ? 

26. Suppose we are unable to discern how the present life could 

be our preparation for another, ought that to be an objec* 
tion to the credibility it is so ? 

27. What is the conclusion from this ? 

28. Suppose we include the idea of moral government, and conse- 

quently that virtue and piety are necessary qualifications 
for the future state, how will the question then stand ? 

29. Judging from the analogies of nature, is the Hereafter a soli- 

tary, inactive state ? 

30. Is ignorance of its employments : ignorance how justice, ve 

racity, charity, can be exercised among its members, to be 
taken as proof there will be no such sphere of exercise for 
those virtues ? 

31. Inasmuch as the government established in the universe is 

moral, what is tdmost certainty as to fitment for happiness ? 

32. We have seen we are, from our natural power of habits, 

capable of moral improvement by discipline : show that 
we need it. 

33. Show that mankind, and indeed all finite creatures, from their 

very constitution, are, before habits of virtue, deficient and 
in danger of deviations from right, and, therefore, need 
virtuous habits for a security. 

34. Now, what is the general security against this danger of 

actually deviating from right, which finite creatures are in 
from propennon or particular afi^ctions ? 
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B5. How 18 this illustrated ? 

Might not a sense of interest efiectually restrain creatnrei 
from doing wrong ? 

36. Show how it c^jraes to pass that creatures made upright fall : 

and that those who preserve their uprightness, by so doing, 
raise themselves to a more secure state in virtue. 

37. What is here meant by the phrases, creatures made upright ; 

or finitely perfect ? 
33. Now, how df) these propensions and afiections endanger the 
uprightness of such creatures? 

39. H»>\¥ is such a case illustrated / 

40. It is indeed impossible to say how much the first full overt 

act of irregularity might disorder the inward constitution ; 
but is it as hard tosay what would be the effect of re- 
peated irregularities ? 

41. And conversely, how may it be shown that by following the 

moral principle, upright creatures may improve; may 
raise themselves to a higher and securer state of virtue? 

42. Now then, what is the conclusion as to habits of vicious in- 

dulgence, and habits of virtuous self-government in them- 
selves, and on the inward constitution and character ? 

43. May not the more complete security of virtuous beings in this 

higher perfection continue to consist in habits of virtue 
formed in a state of discipline : and if so, will it serve to 
explain how creatures made upright, may be in danger of 
going wrong ? 

44. If virtuous habits are needed for the full security of vir- 

tuous beings, a fortiori, what will be the need of such with 
res[)ect to beings who have corrupted their nature ? 

45. Now, how is it shown that this present world is peculiarly fit 

to be a state of discipline for moral amendment and im- 
provement ? 
4f). Once more, how do allurements to wrong-doing : difficulties 
in the discharge of duty ; the snares and temptations of 
vice under the present world, peculiarly fit it to be a state 
of discipline to such as will maintain their integrity ? 

47. For example. 

48. Is self-denial essential to virtue and piety ? 

49. What is the sense in which this v/orld is to be considered 

peculiarly fit to be a state of discipline for our improve- 
ment in virtue and priety ? 

50. Do we know the whole • end and occasion, why mankind is 

placed in the present, wh'ch to many is a disciphne of vice 
rather than of virtue ? 

51. What appears to be a fact as to this ? 

52. But may it not be objected, that since the generality do not 

improve or grow better in the present world, that this 
world was not intended for moral discipline? Answer the 
objection. 
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63. What does Butler say of the appearance of such an amiaif 

wa^te in nature, ot vegetable and animal life^ unperfectedl 

64. How do you answer the olyecriou, that behavior, though vir- 

tuous, yet procee(ling from hope and fear, is only a disci- 
pline of self-love ? 

65. Are hope and fear then, proper means for the discipline of vir- 

tuous character ? 

66. Besides active virtue, what other essential part of a right 

character is there, and which is very much in our power 
to form ourselves to ? 

67. How do you answer the question. What need for* resigna- 

tion in a state of perfect happiness ? Can nothing but af- 
flictions require this virtue 1 

68. Now, why may there be need for that temper of the mind, 

which is f )rmed by patience and contentedness with the de- 
gree of happiness allotted us, founded on habits of resig- 
nation ? 

59. What is the ]>roper discipline for resignation ? Why is it ? 

60. is this the mere inuring of the mind to submit to power and 

tbrce? What is the conclusion from this? 

61. How do you answer the objection, that all this discipline of 

life might have been saved us, by our being made at (Mice 
the creatures and characters we were to be? 

62. In what case is this law of our nature, namely, that what we 

are to be, is to be the effect of what we do, definite and 
plain ? 

63. Besides the ideas of danger and difficulties, discipline and 

improvement, what is the third idea implied, in the present 
world being in a state of probation ? 

64. Of what may it be the means with reference to the ultimate 

disposal of moral beings? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter ? 

2. To what has the condition of mankind, as inhabitants of tlits 

world, and under moral government, been shown to be 
• analogous ? 

3. Bat, might not a fatalist object, that the opinion of universal 

necessity will account for the origin and preservation of all 
things ; and hence there can be no such thing as our being 
in a state of religion : how do you meet this objection? 

4. In an argument between a fatalist, and one who believed him- 

self a free agent, as to the origin of a house, would ttieir 
difference of belief as to necessity, and freedom affect their 
agreement that it is the work of some architect ? In what 
might they disagree? 

5. Suppose, then, they proceeded to inquire concerning the coo- 
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stitution of nature, how must they use the terms, necessity 

and freedom ? 
5. Why do we ascribe to God a necessary existence, uncaused 

by any agent ? 
y. Why cannot we ascribe this kind of necessity, a necessity 

antecedent in nature to design, to everything that exists ] 
3. Now, what does the fatalist mean, when he says everything 

is by (necessity ? 
3 Suppose the system of fatalism, as thus explained: What 

then 1 
D. Now, since the scheme of fatalism pre-supposes a builder, 

what do the appearances of design and final causes in the 

constitution of nature prove this Builder to be ? 

1 . Does the opinion, then, of necessity destroy the proof that 

there is an intelligent Author and Governor of the natural 
world ? 

2. Supi)()sing, then, the opinion of necessity consistent with the 

constitution of the world, and the natural government we 
experience, would it destroy all reasonable ground of belief 
that we are in a probationary state ? 

3. What is the illustration to show that it does not, even on 

the fatalist's own princijjles of conduct ? 

4. What is the illustration to show that the scheme of fatahsm 

• is equally fallacious in a practical sense ? 

5. Even though it were admitted that the opinion of necessity is 

speculatively true, is it not practically false ? 

6. If, therefore, the oyjinion of necessity, be it ever so true spec- 

ulatively, misleads us as to our real interests in the prac- 
tical affairs of life, is it safe to trust to, in interests that are 
future, and more solemn still ? 

7. Ilow does it follow, then, that if the evidence of religion on 

the supposition of freedt)m be conclusive, it is equally so 
on the supposition ofnecessity ? 

8. How is it shovvn, that fate, necessity, is, on the fatalist's prin- 

cif)les, reconcilable with the idea of a Moral Governor and 
Designer ? 

9. Now, the benevolence, veracity, justice of the Creator, attri- 

butes which are the foundation of religion, are also' recon- 
cilable on the priiiciple of necessity : How do you show 
this? 

JO. Well then, if universal necessity be reconcilable with the 
character of the Author of nature, does it not plainly de- 
stroy this moral character, and with it the proof of religion ? 

>1. Show the proof from final causes, that the idea of an intelli- 
gent Moral Governor is not ailected by the supposition that 
necessity is reconcilable with the constitution of things. 

J2. Prove that the dictates of the moral faculty are laws in a 
sense including sanctions. 

(3. What gives explicitness to the sanction: makes it, as one 
may say, exj)re8sed 1 
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3. 
4. 



d4. And why does it so ? 

25. What then is there the most evident reason to conclude 

the governnaent of God ? and what is the deduction 
it as to the obhgations of rehgions worship ? I r 

26. Now, why can no valid objection be brought against A r. 

general proof of religion, nor against the proposition ■ 
we h|Lve such a moral faculty, nor against the conclnl 
that God will reward the righteous and punish the wicl * 
finally ^ . . . 1 

27. By what else is this reasoning from fact confirmed, and wl p 

indeed makes the general proof of religion unanswenll a 
real, even on the wild supposition of universal necessiti ,a 

28. Besides this, has natural religion any external evidence wlul " 

the doctrine of necessity, if true, would not affect ? \Vm 
are the proofs that it has ? • j 

29. Now what is the particular value of these three proofs tbi 

natural religion has an external evidence, unaffected bjl 
the supposition of necessity ? 

30. Does the fact, that our moral understandings may be im* 

paired and perverted, and their dictates not impartisDy 
attended to, weaken the belief they were designed by 
nature to infonn us in the theory of things, and instructs 
how to behave, and what to expect from such behavior! 

31. Of what should this liableness we are in to prejudice aa 

perversion, most seriously warn us ? 

32. Finally, suppose the fatalist tells you : The method of re , 

wards and punishments, you say, must go on the snppo 
sition we are free, and not necessary agents: But tb 
Author of nature knows we are not, and hence it is absni 
to suppose He will reward or punish us hereafter; Ho« , 
would you answer the objection ? 

33. What then is the conclusion from the foregoing consider- 

ations ? 

34. In what sense Eire we to understand that general assertiofi. 

-that the opinion of necessity is destructive essentially of 
religion ? 

35. Recapitulate the leading arguments of the chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



1. What is the subject of the seventh chapter ? 

2. Admitting that the analogy of nature strengthens the c 

bility of the general doctrines of religion, as facts ; and th 
the notion of necessity does not destroy this credibility, y 
may there not be objections against the wisdom, goodness,' 
and equity of the Divine administration implied in the idea' 
of religion, and for which analogy can furnish no answer! 
How do you meet this objection f 
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Why cannot analogy furnish a direct answer to such an 
objection ? 

But still, on the supposition of a moral constitution, and a 
moral government over it, analogy has its use : What is it? 

Now, what are the teachings of analogy that show this ? 

Show that the natural governmeilt of the world is a scheme 
infinite and . incomprehensible, and that, analogically, the 
moral government must be so ? 

In truth, do the natural and moral constitution of the world 
form two distinct schemes ? 

What is the conclusion from this ? 

Thus, for example. 

Suppose it asserted that the origin and continuance of evil 
might have been prevented by interpositions so guarded as 
to preclude all mischief arising from them : or suppose it is 
asserted that a scheme of government is in itself an imper- 
fection, since more good might have been produced by 
single insulated acts of distinctive goodness and justice than 
by any such scheme or constitution ; How would you an- 
swer the objection ? 

What, in truth, is the common but really satisfactory answer 
to all objections against the justice and goodness of God ? 
For example. 

How may this be further shown, namely, that all objections 
against the goo(hiess and justice of God in the constitution 
of things are f )rcele.ss ? 

Now, uf)on the supposition that the moral is analogous to the 
natural world, and in which natural ends are reached by 
means both af)parently undesirable and xmlikely, what is 
our conclusion ? 

But is there not a presumption against this, in the fact, that 
we do not always see those means have this tendency, but 
rather the contrary ? 
. By what analogy is it shown, that though the commission of 
wickedness may be beneficial to the world, yet that it 
would be infinitely more beneficial to refrain from it ?. 
. When it is said that the actual permission of evil is beneficial 

to the world, what is meant ? 
. What are some of the reasons for supposing that the natural 

government of the world is carried on by general laws ? 
. Now, though every single case may be- provided for by these 
general laws, yet might not interpositions to prevent irreg- 
ularities, which general laws could neither prevent nor 
remedy, be manifestly attended with some bad effects ? 
. Upon the whole, then, what is the conclusion as to interpo- 
sitions ? 
. Two objections may here be raised : First, that we must 
judge of religion as we do of other things, by what we do 
know, and reject all supposed relations and impossibilities 
which to U8 are unknown : and secondly , that these un- 

Id 
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known impossibilities and relations militate as mncli a» ' 
as for religion : How do you answer tliem ? Answer 
first. 

21. How do you answer the second f 

22. Even though the future consequences of virtne and vice 

doubtful, would it not be, after all, the highest prudeno 
abstain from all wickedness, and to pHraetise the right? 

23. But again, these objections against religion cannot be made 

of to invalidate its proofs : How do the analogies of m 
show this ? 

24. Finally, what does analogy show us definitely as to our 

pability of judging of the possibilities of things, and 
various relations in nature ? 
Recapitxdate the leading arguments of the chapter. 



CONCLUSION. 

1. How do the observations of the last chapter lead ustoooi' 

sider the present life ? 

2. What then is the character of the scheme in which we y 

ourselves placed ? 

3. What is the only intelligent way of accoxmting for the 

and continuance of the world ? 

4. Now, as many things render it palpably absurd, that we si 

cease to be, at death, what reflections must, at times, si 
gest themselves to earnest thinking men ? 
6. On what is the probability that we shall be living creal 
"after death grounded ? 

6. What is the argument for this from experience ? 

7. Now, what is the character of the prospect which inmaortality 

opens to us ? 

8. How has it been shown that to good actions, as stcch, bappt 

ness has been annexed, and to bad actions, as such^ miserj 
in other words, that the good will be rewarded and the bi 
punished ? 

9. Does this establish the opinion of a moral government ? ti 

what are the apprehensions it suggests ? 

10. How is it shown from the analogies of things that there i 

nothing incredible in supposing a future condition, depea 
dent on our behavior now ? 

11. What is the teaching of religion on this subject ? 

12. By wliat else is this intention of nature, namely, that ih| 

present is probationary, rendered credible ? 

13. What are the answers to the objections to religion from th 

doctrine of necessity? 

14. As, these things are matters of fact, what should their leg^ti 

mate influence be on our lives and conduct ? 
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5. Can mere passion in such a state be pleaded as an excuse for 

a vicious life ? 

6. Finally, are the proper motives to religion and the proofs of it 

the same : and what are they ? 



PAET n. 

OF REVEALED RELIGION. 
CHAPTER I. 

1. What is the object of this chapter? 

2. On what grounds do some reject all revelation as in its very 

nature incredible and fictitious? 

3. What consideration shows that natural religion is not enough 

for all our moral and spiritual wants? 

4. In fact, is there any likeliness that any one could have reasoned 

out a system of natural religion, full, simple, and unmarred 
by superstition? 
6. Admitting the generality of mankind might have reasoned out 
such a system, might not revealed religion have still been 
needed ? 

6. What is the argument used by some, who do not deny the 

possibility of revelation, but rather overlook its claims, as 
of little importance if natural religion be followed ? 

7. How do you answer an argument of this kind ? 

B. What two fundamental considerations to be attended to in 
discussing the importance of Christianity ? 

d. How is it shown that Christianity is a republication of natu- 
ral religion ? 

0. What were the miracles and prophesies of Scripture intended 

to prove ? 

1. How also, do these prove the general providence of Qod over 

the world as our Moral Governor and Judge ? 

2. It is true, it may be disputed how far miracles can prove nat- 

ural religion, and objections may specially be urged against 
it, but practically there are none : prove this. 

3. How then are we to regard the Law of Moses and the Gos- 

pel of Christ ? 
i. By what supposition is this enforced ? 

5. What great truths are^^aught in revelation, and which natural 

religion teaches most imperfectly ? 

6. Furthermore, the miraculous pubUcation of Christianity not 

only proved the truths of religion, when it was firet pub- 
lished, but has given permanency and dififusiveness to tkesA 
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tmtlis by tbe establishment of a visible chnrcL I 
this. 

17. What farther tendency has a visible chnrch to promote 

nral religion ? 

18. What are positive institutions? 

19. Why are all the objections against Christianity, drawn 

its perversions, and from the supposition of its havin 
but little good influence, atheistic in their tendency ? 

20. Show that the arguments against Christianity, drawn 

its abuses and corruptions, cannot be consistently i 
upon principles of theism. 

21. Christianity then, is a republication of natural rel 

authoritatively, and with additions adapted to the ^ 
of mankind : show that it is obligatory on every man, 
professes to believe it, to strengthen its progress and 
over the world. 

22. Is Christianity, however, simply an external institutic 

natural religion, and a new promulgation of God's ge 
providence, as the Righteous Judge and Governor o 
world ? 

23. What positive duties does a profession of Christianity ei 

and which natural religion does not recognize ? 

24. From what do the obligations we are under of religious 

age to the Son and Spirit arise ? 
26. What are the relations oft which these obligations of 
rest? 

26. In what does the essence of natural religion, as an ii 

principle, consist ? 

27. In what does the essence of revealed religion, as an ir 

principle, consist? 

28. Does it make any difference as to the obligations we ai 

der of paying religious regard to each of these I 
Persons, whether these relations are made known to 
reason or revelation, and why ? 

29. What are the inward religious regards, growing out of 

relations to us of the Son and Spirit, as revealed i 
plan of the Gospel ? 

30. How far are the exercises of intemid worship a matt 

pure revealed command ? 

31. What facts are overlooked by those who treat Christ: 

as of httle importance, provided natural religion I 
spected ? 

32. If revelation be true, if Christ be the mediator betweei 

and man, may not the obstinate or careless disregc 
his offices be attended with judicial punishments ? 

33. How is it farther shown from th* analogy of nature, t 

may be no slight matter for a man to reject or treat 
levity, the character and offices of the Spirit ? 
34 What 18 the conclusion from this, on the supposition 
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Christianity is even true or credible, as to our treatment 
of it ? 

-S. Distinction between moral and positive precepts? Between 
moral and positive duties ? 

<>. On what are positive duties founded ? 

^. State again the distinction between positive and moral duties. 

^. How far is the observance of positive duties an object of re- 
ligious obedience or value ? 

i'S. Suppose we are so situated that a moral and positive duty 
seems each obligatory, and we can obey but one : Whicn 
of the two should we obey ? 

t:0. Does the general tenor of Scripture favor this view : that is, 
that no positive duty can supersede a moral duty ? 

Li. What is the teaching of our Lord himself as to the compara- 
tive obligation of a moral and a positive precept ? 

ft2. Recapitulate the reasons, why a moral precept is of higher 
obligation than a positive precept ? 

ft3. Give a brief summary of the chief topics discussed in the 
chapter. 



CHAPTER II. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter? 

2. Is there any presumption from analogy against the general 

scheme of Christianity : namely, that God created and 
governs the world by Jesus Christ, and by Him will here- 
after judge the world : and that all men are under the 
secret influence of the Spirit ? 

3. If there be such a presumption, it must be from one of two 

grounds : What are they ? 

4. Show there is from the analogy of nature no proof that the 

scheme of Christianity was discoverable by reason. 
6. Show that there is no presumption against Christianity on 
the ground that a revelation is unlike the whole course of 
nature. 

6. What are miracles? Distinction between visible and invis- 

ible miracles ? 

7. The object of the preceding remarks ? 

8. Why is there no presumption from analogy against a revc^a 

tion at the beginning of the world as miraculous ? 

9. State the three aspects under which this, as a question of fact, 

is viewed. 

10. What is the voice of history and tradition on this subject: 

namely, that religion was, at firsts reasoned out? 

11. What follows from this? 

12. What further objection may be urged from analogy a^nst 

miracles, particularly after the settlement, and during a 
continuance of a course of nature ? 



17. 
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'3. Supposing we conld, in the history of some other wi 
placed in like circumstances with our own, come at p 
sumptive proof for or against such a revelation, why wo 
the proof be infinitely precarious ? 

14. What, then, is the only material question as to miracle$au|«o 

common facts ? jj^' 

15. What consideration afibrds distinct partictilar reasons 

miracles ? 

16. Why must not miracles be compared to common na 

events ? 

17. What are the deductions from this discussion ? 

18. Recapitulate the chief argimients of this chapter. \^ 



CHAPTER III. 

1. What is the object of this chapter? 

2. From what sources, are objections against Christianity de- 

lived, besides those already mentioned? 

3. How are these objections met ? 

4. What is the character of objections against Christianity, as 

distinguished from the objections against its evidence ? 

6. Do the analogies of things plainly teach that we are compe- 

tent judges as to the revealed scheme of Providence ? 
G. Illustrations to show this ? 

7. Show that these observations are applicable to inspiration in 

particular? 

8. Of what are we beforehand ignorant as to natural knowledge? 

9. Analogies with this as to revealed religion : that is, of what 

are we beforehand ignorant as to a revelation ? 

10. It is objected that a revelation by verbal tradition, would have 

answered all purposes, and- secured against corruptions: 
How do you answer it ? 

11. What is the palpable conclusion from this; and why? 

12. What is the great question concerning Christianity ? 

13. Why can no disputes about inaccuracy or obscurity of style, 

or various readings, or disputes about authors of certain 
books, nor any such, overthrow the authority of the Scrip- 
tures ? 

14. In discussing the authenticity of revelation, we cannot apply 

the same argument particularly to the prophetic books that 
we do to common books, namely, that such and such, should 
be the sense of the passage, or would have been expressed 
more nlainly : Why not ? ' 

15. It is objected that internal improbabilities of all kinds weaken 

external probable proofs : How do you answer this ? 
16* It has been shown, that we are not competent judges what 
supernatural instruction in any sort or degree, was to be 
expected : and it is self-evident, the objectknis of an i&com- 
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petent judgment must be frivolous : now go one step farther, 
and show from the analogy of things, that it is beforehand, 
highly probable, men will have objections against a revo • 
lation, however unexceptionable it may be, - 

For example. 

What is the legitimate conclusion from these examples? 

iVow, apply these general observations to a particular ob- 
jection, namely, that in the apostolic ages certain gifts and 
powers called miraculous, were exercised in a strangely ir- 
regular and disorderly manner, and hence it is denied that 
they were really miraculous : How do you answer the ob- 
jection ? 

Now, point out the analogies of the case : namely, that nat- 
ural and supernatural knowledge, are liable to similar bin 
drances and improvements. 

But if it be objected, that it is incredible so many ages should 
have passed before Christianity was announc^ as the 
great remedy for the moral evils of the world, and then 
too, delivered in an obscure, doubtful, difficult way, and 
liable to perversions : how will you meet this objection ? 

And now, what is the proper deduction from the foregoing, at 
to the decisions of human reason respecting the facts of 
revealed religion ? 

In judging of the morality of the Scriptures, what is the 
rightful province of reason ? 

Show that there are precepts given in the Scriptures to par- 
ticular persons, requiring particular actions, and which, 
without such precepts, would be vicious and immoral! 
Do Scripture precepts then, require vicious actions ? 

To what do these observations and facts narrow down the 
question ? 

What are the three chief principles discussed in this chapter ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

What is the subject of the fourth chapter ? 

What was shown in the last chapter, from the analogy of 
things to be highly credible beforehand, supposing a reve- 
lation to be made ? 

What is the objection to this argument 1 

How may these, and all such objections be triumphantly an- 
swered ? 

Is Christianity, as a scheme, within the grasp of human com- 
prehension ? 

How is the moral government of God exercised 1 

How is Christianity defined ? 

What are some of the parts of this wonderful economy fer 
the moral renovation of the human race? 
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9. Quote the Scripture pnwfs? 

10. Is this system or scheme of things, however, perfectly 

prehended by the human mind ? 

11. What does the Apostle Paul himself say on this subject 1 

12. Now, reasoning from the analogy of things, what may be 

garded a sutBcienX answer to all objections against 
scheme for the moral recovery of man 1 

13. In the Christian dispensation, as well as in the nata 

scheme of things, means are used to accomplish ends : Whi 
follows from this as to objections against the perfection 
Christianity ? 

14. How is the whole common course of nature carried on? 

15. Are all these general foreordained laws known to us ? F 

example. 

16. How do we reach the conclusion then, that the 'whole coi 

of nature is governed by general laws ? 

17. Now, if from seeing that a part of the course of nature is 

carried on by general laws, we conclude that the whole 
economy of nature is, what may we justly suppose cred- 
ible as to v/hat we call supernatural interferences ? 

18. For example. 

19. Whut is the coycTusion from these examples? 

20. Upon th(^ whole tlien, to what is the appearance of the de- 

ficiencies and irregularities in nature owing, and what is 
the conclusion from this ? 

21. Design of the closing part of this chapter. 

22.. It is objected, that the scheme of the Christian dispensation 
represents the Infinite Mmri, as reduced to the necessity of 
resorting to intricate means to accomplish the salvation of 
the world, just as men are forced to resort to roundabout 
ways, and" perplexed contrivances, to accomplish ends. 
Answer the objection? 

23. What are the illustrations to show that th? natural world and 

the government of it, is not a fixed scheme, but progres- 
sive ? 

24. Point out the analogies then, between the operations going 

on in the daily course of natural providence, and in the 
supernatural dispensation of Christianity ? 

25. What is our conclusion from all this ? 

26. Give an analysis of the chapter ? 



CHAPTER V. 

1. What is the subject of the fifth chapter? 

2. How has this, as a distinctive fact of Christianity, beei 

treated ? 

3. Is it, on a strict and earnest examination, so objectionable? 

4. Prove that the general idea of a Mediator is fouiuded in th< 
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analogy of things : that the visible government of God is 
actually administered in this way ? 
6. Now, if the visible government, which God exercises over 
the world, be through the instrumentality of others, what 
is the presumption from analogy as to his invisible gov- 
ernment ? 

6. Now, as we must suppose the world is under moral govern- 

ment, is in a state of religion, let us ask what morul gov- 
ernment implies, before we discuss the doctrine of Re- 
demption. What does religion teach us that moral gov- 
ernment implies ? 

7. Is it to be supposed we are made acquainted with all the ends 

and reasons of future punishment, or why such and such 
consequent misery should follow vice ? 

8. How may we suppose, however, such punishments will fol- 

low sin ? 

9. When it is said that future punishment may follow wicked- 

ness by natural consequence, what is meant ? 

10. It is objected by some good men, that this is giving the ex- 

ecution of justice to nature, and derogatory to the author- 
ity of the Moral Governor of the world : How do you an- 
swer this ? 

11. Is there in the constitution of nature provision made, that 

all the bad natural consequences of men's actions should 
not always actually follow, even on the foregoing suppo- 
sition ? 

12. How is this illustrated. 

13. What is the instance illustrative of severity and indulgence 

in the constitution of things, noticed by the author ? 

14. Now then, it appears from the course of nature, that though 

.. all the evils brought on us by our own misconduct cannot 
be prevented ; still, for some, reliefs, and in many cases, 
perfect remedies, have been applied : What may this pro- 
vision be called in the original constitution of the world, as 
distinguished from goodness in general ? 

15. Now, since the whole known constitution and course of things 

affords us instances of such compassion, what hope, accord- 
ing to the analogy of nature, might we cherish as to the 
ruinous natural consequences of moral evil? 

16. It is true that the generality of mankind are feebly, if at all, 

sensible of the awful evils of vice ; but are not the evil 
consequences of rashness, wilfulness, neglects, thirds we 
scarcely call evils, fearfully impressive ? 

17. If such be the consequences of such actions, can any one say 

how fatal the unprevented consequences of profligacy, vice, 
and the stubborn contempt of moral order and right, may 
be, according to the general rule of Divine government ? 

18. Could any one say, with anything like intuitive certainty, how 

far these evil consequences could possibly be preventedv 
coniiitently with the eternal rok of rigbt? 

18* 
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19. And yet from the course of natural govemment wliat liopi 
might be entertained ? 

30 Now as we are utterly ignorant of what the natural conse- 
quences ui vice are, or how they are to follow if not pre- 
vented, or whether anything we could do would alone, and 
of itself, prevent the infliction, what are the teachings of I 
the analogy of nature or Providence on the subject? 

21. What other analogies prove the same, namely, that mere 
amendment and repentance are of themselves wholly in- 
sufficient to prevent the future consequences of vice ? 

82. Now what light does revelation cast over the darkness and 
doubt of the human mind on this momentous question ? 

23. What does revelation teach as to the character of the un- 

known laws of God's more general govemment ? Is this 
in harmony with the analogy of things ? 

24. What facts show that mankind are in a state of degradation, 

ditferent from that in which they were originally created? 

25. Is there anything contrary to analogy in the statement that 

mankind have been brought into this state by the crime of 
our first parents ? 

26. What is the fundamental fact which underlays the entire 

scheme of Redemption ? 

27. In what three relations has Christ been revealed to us as in- 

terposing for the redemption of the world ? 

28. Give the Scripture quotations on which our knowledge of his 

mediatorial character is based. 

29. What particularly constitutes the prophetical office of the 

Messiah ? 

30. What particularly constitutes the kingship of the Messiah ? 

31. What constitutes the relation.of Christ to us as a priest? 

32. Is the idea of vicarious suffering confined to the Jewish and 

Christian Scriptures? 

33. Is it an idea in harmony with the analogy of things ? 

34. Do we understand hoAv the death of Christ made atonement 

for the bins of the world ? 

35. State some of the difierent views of theologians on this 

subject. 

36. What is rightfully and properly our duty in reference to all 

such views ? 

37. Now, why is it our duty to accept this offered salvation, re- 

verently and gratefully, by doing the conditions on which 
it is ofiered, though we cannot understand how it is avail- 
able, or why it has been inade^ rather than any other? 

38. Upon the supposition of the necessity of a Mediator, are we, 

antecedently to revelation, judges of the whole nature of 
his office, any more than we are, antecedently to revelation, 
judges whether a Mediator was or was not necessary ? 

39. What follows from this as to all arguments against the expe 

diency of puticular things revealed to have been done oi 
nffered by |l fiMiaU>r t 
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40. It i8 objected, and stubbornly too, that the doctrine of thd 

Atonement represents God as indiiierent whether he pxui« 
ished the innocent or the gnilty. 

41. Now, if there were any force at all in the objection, would it 

not be stronger in one respect against natural providence 
than against Christianity ? 

42. That in the end men will receive according to their personal 

deserts, is implied in the idea of a moral government as well 
as revealed in the Scriptures ; but may not, during the pro- 
gress and for the completion of this moral scheme, vicarious 
punishments be fit and absolutely necessary ? 

43. Now, from one of what two sources must all objections against 

the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ originate ? 

44. In fact, what argument in support of this doctrine has never 

yet been satisfactorily answered, and is regarded as un- 
answerable? 

45. What then, from the foregoing, comes of the objections against 

the Christian doctrine of the Atonement ? 

46. What is said of the folly and presumption of all such ob- 

jections ? ^ , 

47. Lastly, does not the whole analogy of nature teach us we are 

not to expect the like information concerning the Divine 
conduct, as concerning our own duty ? 

48. Is it a fact, however, that the reasons for all the Christian 

precepts are evident ? 

49. Give a brief analysis of the principal topics of the chapter. 



CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the object of this chapter ? 

2. On what weak and absurd suppositions are these objections 

founded ? 

3. What is the best way of meeting the argument founded on 

the supposed doubtfulness of tne evidence of religion 1 

4. Now, is the evidence on which we act in the ordinary afTairs 

of life, as to our temporal interests, and the best means of 
securing them, plain and certain in all cases ? 
6. Furthermore, does not the Author of nature bestow on some 

fifts, which he does not upon others, though, as far as we 
now, all equally need them ? 

6. Well now, what ii the conclusion from these and siniilar well- 

known facts in the constitution of nature, as to the objec- 
tion brought against the uncertainty and partialness of tlia 
evidence of revelation ? ^ • 

7. Apply this to the question at issue. Show that the difierent 

degrees of religious light, given at intervals, and with di^ 
fmat intensities, and to difierent nationa, lure perioe^ 
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uniform, and in barmony with the condact of ProTides 
in the tlistribntioa of his other blessuigs. 

& What creai tniib, if kept bef«>re the mind steadily in this & 
cu';-i..ii, would dispel every shadow of injustice or har>:- 
n'^^s ( ;^>t ovf^r the moral providence of God by this appi 
rentlv jitriiai re\elaih»n of religi<»us lifihl 1 

9. Does liiU iiLply, that even.* pers<»n's condition here^is equal 
ad. hi.ta^eo.is» with res|>ect to futurity ? 

10. IX>e> ".i iiiii»-y that men should be any less earnest to get o 

(-f tliat disadvantaceous condition, or that others should K 
anv less earnest to help them out of it ? 

11. In what other way may we account for this apparently n!!4 

erjual distribudon of religious advantages and informii 
tion I 

12. And of what else is this also, most probably the solution ? 

13. Supjwse that Revelation was universal : what circumstances 

would make the religious situation of some, and the dis- 
advantases of some, as widely different as at the present? 

14. Three practical reflections are offered, to show that there is 

no just ground of complaint against the want of UDiver- 
sality of Revelation, or the deficiency of its proofe— state 
them. 

15. What is the illustration of the first, viz. : That the doubtfoi- 

ness and uncertainty of the evidence of religion may con- 
stitute one j)articular part of some men's moral discipline] 

16. What is the illustration of the second practical reflection, 

viz. : That if tlie evidence of religion should seem to any 
doubtful, even in the highest supposable degree; this 
douljtful exidence will put them into a freneral state of 
probation, in the moral and religious sense ? 

17. What is the p:round of these observations — that w^hich ren- 

ders them just and true ? 

18. Even admitting the evidence of religion to be as doubtful as 

it is pretended, are there not conditions in which men are 
highly accountable for a behavior, in which they plainly 
see there is a right and a wrong ? 

19. What degree of evidence for religion does doubting, concein 

ing religion imply ? 

fiO. Whnt is the illustration of the third practical reflection, viz.: 
That the difficulties in which the evidence of religion : 
involved, is no more a just ground of complaint, than t'u 
♦xternal circumstances of temptation we are placed in, oi 
the difficulties in the practice of religion after a full coc 
viction of its truth ? 

21. Show thut there is no absurdity in supposing, that the spec 
ulativo ditTiculties, in which the evidence of religion is in- 
volved, may make even the principal part of some men' 
trials ? 

88« What 1$ thei'e analogous to this, with respect to the aituatkal 
in which some persons are placed in the wtirld ? 
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23. It is possible men's dissatisfaction with the evidences of re- 

ligion, may be their own fault : For example. 

24. State some of the causes that may hinder some men from 

seeing religious truth, which is readily seen ry others. 

25. Is this in accordance with the analogy of things'? 
"26. Wbat is the voice of the Scriptures on this subject? 

27. Further, is it not a fact, that the general proof of natural 

religion and Christianity, is level to the comprehension of 
the least educated classes, if they but attend to it ? 

28. This proof is indeed real, but it is objected that a thorough 

examination of the evidence of religion requires knowl- 
edge, time, and attention, and that such classes cannot af- 
ford the time ; have not the means of making such an ex- 
amination : How do you answer this objection ? 

29. Again, it may be objected, if a prince were to send directions 

to a servant, he would take care, that they carried immis- 
takeable marks of their authori^ and meaning, so that 
there would be no possibility of doubt as to who they 
came from. What is the proper answer to this kind of ob- 
jection ? 

30. What is the answer to this from the very nature of religion ? 

31. The will of God, respecting morality and religion, may be 

considered absolute or conditional : What is meant by 
this? 

32. Upon the whole then, what does a state of religion imply 1 

33. Give a summary of the principles taught in this chapter. 



CHAPTER VII. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter; and with what view is 

it to be discussed ? 

2. What are the two direct fundamental proofs of Christianity 1 

3. Besides these, what collateral proofs are there reducible to 

neither of these, yet making up one argument, when taken 
together with the direct proofs ? 

4. How does the author propose treating the subject? 

6. Proofs of Christianity from miracles and prophecy. Charac- 
ter of the historic evidence of the miracles of Moses, the 
prophets, and of Christ and the apostles 1 

6. Argument drawn from the style of the Scripture narrative of 

miracles ? 

7. The argument derived from the fact, that the Scripture ac- 

count of miracles has been quoted from age to age as gen- 
uine, from the time they are said to have been written till 
the present ? 

8. What contemporary events confirm the miraculous history of 

the Jewish and Christian miracles? Besides this, what 
may be added as a proof of the same ? 
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9. The genuineness and anthority of Scripture liistory may 1n| 

rejected, when ? 
10- What are the evidences of the genuineness of St. PaTil'i|26 
epistles. 

11. What distinct and particular evidence is there of the gemiine-l 

ness of the first Epistle to the Corinthians ? 

12. Why do these epistles of Paul form of themselves a very | 2S 

peculiar kind of proof of the genuineness of Christianity? 

13. What is the third remark, on the direct proof of Christianity 

from miracles ? 

14. Does this appear to have been the case with any other reli- 

gion : the Mahomed an, for example 7 

15. On what grounds do you show that Christianity was received 

into the world, upon the belief of miracles, in that very age 
in which it is said they were wrought : and that it was on 
their faith in these miracles that the multitudes of the first 
converts embraced it ? 

16. Is this to be regarded as real evidence ? 

17. Why is this considered as proof distinct fromi the direct his- 

torical evidence ? 

18. Is the immediate conversion of such numbers in the first age« 

of, Christianity, to be considered a presumption of some- 
thing superhuman in Christianity ? 
19. -It is objected that numberless enthusiasts have, in difieren* 
ages and countries, exposed themselves to the same diffi- 
culties which the primitive Christians did : How do you 
answer the objection ? 

20. Again, it is said enthusiasm greatly weakens the evidence of 

testimony, even for facts in matters of rehgion. What is 
the answer ? 

21. Supposing that enthusiasm be admitted as an argument against 

religion, might not the same charge equally be brought 
against all human testimony in common matters ? 

22. Again, it is hinted, that though the apostles and first Chris- 

tians were not deceivers, nor altogether deceived them- 
selves, yet their general testimony is not to be relied on, 
because they mi^t still in part be deceived themselves, 
and in part designedly deceive others: a thing credible 
from the mixture of real enthusiasm and knavery to be 
met with in the founders of all religious systems. An- 
swer it. 

23. It is still farther objected, that it is a fact, mankind have in 

different ages been strangely deluded with pretences to 
miracles and wonders, and that there is considerable his- 
toric evidence for miracles acknowledged on all hands 
fabulous. Answer these objections. 

24. To what is this mode of argument compared ? 
85. JJpon the whole, then, what is the conclusion as to the liahil 

ity of men to be deceived from enthusiasm in rellgioii, and 
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the capability of men dishonestly endeavoring to deceivo 

others : 
In fact, what only can destroy the evidence from testimony 

of the truth of Christianity ? 
Now show how unlikely this would be : that Christ and the 

apostles were deceived. 
Now, from the foregoing observations, what is the conclusion 

to which sceptics mnst come ? 

EVIDENCE FROM PROPHECY. 

The obscurity or unintelligibleness of parts of prophecy has 
been urged against the evidence for Christianity from that 
source : Answer the objection. 

How is this illustrated ? 

It is objected that the prophecies, considering each of them 
distinctly by itself, do not at all appear they were in- 
tended for those particular events to which Christians 
apply them. Answer the objection. 

What is the analogy in proof of this, drawn from mythologi- 
cal and satirical writings, where the satire is to a certain 
degree concealed ? 

Now apply this to the question imder discussion. 

If the apparent fulfilment of prophecy be considered explan- 
atory of its meaning, it will bring the question to this* 
Has a series of prophecies been in any real sense of the 
word fulfilled ? Why will it so reduce the question ? 

How is it shown that it is useless on the part of objectors to 
endeavor to prove that the prophetic history is apphcable 
to events of the age in which it was written, or of ages be- 
fore it ? 

Granting Porphyry could have shown that the seventh verse 
of the seventh chapter of Daniel was applicable to events 
which happened before or about the age of Antiochus Epi- 
phanes, would it at the present day have much weight 
with reasonable men ? 

On the whole then, what is the legitimate matter of inquiry 
concerning the sacred prophecies ? 

What are the remarks which the Author makes on different 
classes of inquirers ? 

General argument for the truth of Christianity : Of what 
does it consist ? 

What is the first reason the Author offers for this mode of ar- 
gument ? 

What is the second reason assigned,? 

Now state the argument to be examined. ^ 

Why may this revelation, whether real or supposed, bo 
treated as wholly historical 1 

Show that the general design of Scripture it Msentially dis- 
tinctive from that of all other hooks^ 
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45. What is the view which Revelation takes of the conn 

fairs of the world and what is going on in it ? 

46. Does it seem to contain anything like a general history 

chief governments of the world, as having aflecte 
likely yet to afiect, the general state of religion ? I 
ample. 

47. What are the materials then of Scripture history, take 

whole, which afibrd ample room for criticism and 
tion, or inconsistence in its several parts ? 

48. Again : Why does the supposed doubtfulness of the e* 

of Revelation imply a positive argument that RtttU 
true? 

49. Grive an outline of the Scripture facts foretold in the C 

New Testament ? 

50. Suppose these facts are, for the first time, explained to 

son, and in connection with them, the fact that the 
sion and establishment of the moral system of -^ 
in the world is owing to this Book : and stipj>ose hi 
to be informed of the number of nations that acknc 
the authority of this Book, and of the importance 
religion it teaches to mankind, whai opinion troi 
form of it as a whole ? 

61. Suppose further, that he is informed of the acknowled^ 

ticjuily of the Book — that profane history confirms i 

ratives — that its characters are real and natural 

there are no errors to be found in it affecting its g 

credibility : Further, suppose him informed that 

was such a nation as the Jews, whose govemmci 

polity was founded on the law here said to be giver 

by Moses, as from Heaven — that their existence as 

tion depended on their acknowledgment of one Got 

God of the universe : Further, suppose this pers( 

formed that One, claiming to be the Messiah and of 

ish extraction, appeared at the very time prophec} 

told — that he was rejected by the body of the nat: 

foretold — that in the course of a few years he was acfc 

edged and believed on as The Promised, by great 

hers of Gentiles on the evidence of miracles, and of - 

there is still a strong historic evidence — that this re 

spread and becam^the religion of the world, despi 

bitterest persecutions and opposition — that in the i 

time the Jewish nation and government were destro; 

the people driven into captivity and dispersed ove 

globe, and are so to this very day — peculiar as i 

days of Moses, and everywhere regarded, in the 

euage of Scripture, "a/i astonishment,^'' and that all 

facts had been foretold hundreds of years before : 

what would be the effect of such a narrative on this i 

mind, supposing him a frank and sincere seeker of tn 

19. Would then, the dreimittaiicet and collateral eyeati 
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nected with prophecy* such as the present aspect of the 
^ Jewish people — of Judea — of the change which the re- 

^ ligion of the Messiah has effected over the earth — be re- 

garded by such an inquirer as inconsiderable or valueless 
evidences of the truth of the Sacred Scriptures ? 
S3. Again, suppose these collateral circumstances and events 
compared with the Scripture passages to ^which they 
"' seemed to correspond : would not their coincidence have 

^ with a person who heard them for the first time, very 

"j; great weight — greater than is easy for us, from our famil- 

■ * iarity with them, to estimate ? 

54. Suppose it be objected that these coincidences between events 
2- and prophecy are accidental : How will you answer this ? 

55. What advantage will it be to serious-minded persons to set 
^ down all of real weight in the proof of religion, and par- 
^ ticularly the many seeming completions of prophecy, in 
c taking a general view of the evidences of Christianity ? 

* 66. What fact is carefully and* solemnly to be remembered in 

^ makin^T out a series of probable proo& on the opposite side, 

^ and why ? 

I 57. Now, as the truth of religion, like the truth of all common 
matters, is to be judged of by all the evidence taken to- 
gether, in what does the strength of the argument for 
Christianity lie ? 
58. What has been j)roved in this and the preceding chapter, as 
to the truths of Revelation ? And what has particularly 
been attempted in this chapter ? 



CHAPTER Vlll. 

1. What is the subject of this chapter? 

2. State the five objections against employing the argument 

from the analogy of nature, to the proof of revecQed re* 
ligion. 

3. How do you answer the^r^^ of these objections, viz.: That 

religion is not to be proved by saying, there are the same 
difficulties in natural as in revealed religion: men require 
to have the difficulties in both cleared away. 

4. Answer the second objection : That it is a strange way to con- 

vince men of the obligations of religion, by showing them 
that they have as little reason for their worldly, as they 
have for their religious pursuits. 

5. In what does the force of this objection lie ? 

6. Answer the ihird objection, viz. : It is a strange way of vin- 

dicating Moral Providence, by showing that the same ob- 
jections against it, are equally so against a natural pror- 
idence. 
7 What are the five reasons assigned, to show that it it mora 
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important to convince men of the obligations they are mA 
der as subjects of a Moral Providence, than it is to justifjl 
the wisdom, goodness, and justice of the Creator, as man-] 
ifested in natural providence ? 

8* Answer the fourth objection, viz. : That analogy is no answcrl 
to such objections, for analogical reasoning, carried to iuj 
utmost capability, will still leave the mind unsatisfied ? 

9. What is the true practical question in debating this objec- 
tion? 

10. Answer the fifth objection, viz. : That it is not to be imagined' 

mankind will be influenced by evidence that is doubtful, 
so as to forego, from a regard to religion, present interests 
and present pleasures. 

11. What is the practical question in the discussion of this ob- 

jection ? 

12. How has religion all along, in the foregoing Treatise, been 

considered f 

13. Show the difference between abstract, and matter-cf-&ct, 

questions. 

14. What is the concludon drawn from this distinction ? 

15. Now what does the Author say of the force and value of thii 

entire work ? 



CONCLUSION. 

1. Why are inattention and disregard on the part of those who 

have had the moral system of the world explained by 
Christianity, and its claims often inculcated upon them, in- 
excusable ? 

2. What docs inattention to revealed religion imply ? Why does 

it imply this ? 

3. How do you show we are under the most serious obligations 

to inquire into the evidence of Christianity, and embrace 
it, on the supposition of its truth ? 

4. To what lengths do the rejectors of natural and revealed re- 

ligion carry their opposition, on speculative grounds of dis- 
belief? 
6. Dojsuch objectors deny that revealed religion has no solid 
grounds of evidence ? 

6. On what do such persons ground their objections ? 

7. Show how this Treatise is adapted to meet such objections 

Do this, by giving a brief synopsis of the chapters on re 
vealed religion. 
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" SANDERS' SERIES 

4 

■^ OF 

iSCHOOL READERS, 

CONSISTING OF 

= SANDERS' PRIMARY SCHOOL PRIMER; 6 cts. 

^ SANDERS' PICTORIAL PRIMER; 12J cts. 

& SANDERS' SPELLING BOOK, 168 pages. 12i cts. 

SANDERS' SCHOOL READER, Ut Book ; 120 pages. I2i 

" SANDERS' SCHOOL READER, 2d Book ; 180 « 18 

r SANDERS' SCHOOL READER, 3d Book ; 250 « 87i 
SANDERS' SCHOOL READER, 4th Book; 364 « 62 
SANDERS' SCHOOL READER, 5th Book ; 456 « 76 

These books constitute the most valuable series ever published — a fact 
fully evinced by the generous patronage which they have received from 
the Friends of Education throughout the country. More than two mil- 
lions have been sold, and the demand is increasing. Their leading ad- 
tantages are as follows: 

1st. The child is taught to read by the use of intelligible words only 
' -beginning with the least, as those of tuDO letters, and gradually advan- 
cing to those of greater length. 

2d. All the words in the first book, or Primer, are learned by the 
scholar in the spelling lessons, before they meet with them in the reading 
J lessons. Also, the difficult words of each reading lesson, in all the ReacP 
ers, are previously formed into spelling lessons. 

3d. In the 3d and 4th Readers, the difficult words are defined in « 
^ general and literal sense. 

' 4th. The Primary books contain more lessons of easy reading than other 
works — there being about ninety pages made up of monosylables. 

5th. The progression from one book to another, is more regular, grad^ 
I Qal, and philosophical than usually found. 

6lh. Tne lessons are adapted to interest as well as instruct. 

7th. The practical and judicious use of pictures is calculated to Assirr, 
ftnd not retard, the efforts of the teacher. 

8th. The practical instructions in the Rhetorical principles of read- 
ing and speaking, contained in the 4th Reader, constitute a distinguishing 
characteristic of the work. 

9th At the end of each lesson for reading, questions are asked, with 
t. ference to the proper inflections, emphasis, &c.j which should be adopted 
tn reading the lesson with propriety. 

lOth. In connection with the questions, are references to the instmo- 
tk>ns in other parts of the work. 

1 1th The print is large and distinct, gradually diminishing ftom tJia 
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hrge pcint of the Primer to that of the andmuj aie, ecHitained in the 



12th. A ^reftter tariett, both in lAjle and sabjecty is foond in 
than u usual in books of the kind. 



13th. The Spelling and pROffUNCiATiox throo^ioiit the senes are : 
CirmlT in accordance with thoae of Dr. Webster. 

14tiL The LV8TRCCTI0N8 in the sotjnds and power of letterS} as 
as the "CiENERAL. Rules for Spelling," are more dearly presented! 
*" Sajiders* Spelling Book,'' than any other work of the kind. 



The Convention of State and County Superintendents of Schools ii| 
Vermont, held pursuant to adjournment in the State Hoose,^ Montp^ 
Oct 14, 1846, unanimously recoomiended Sanders' Series of School 
Bo'j%Bf consisting of Sanders' Spelling Book, Pictorial or Primary School ! 
Primer, and Sanders' Readers, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, for the uniform adop- 
tion in the Common Schools of the State. Of this ConTention Hok. 
D. M. Camp was President. 



Prom A. S. LoceU, Principal of Ciiy High School, MtddUtoum, Can. 

Having carefully examined Sanders' Series op School Books, I moil 
eheerfully recommend their general adoption, as J believe themtoexed&k 
several respects any series at present before the public. 

July, 1845. A. S. Loyell. 



Extract from a letter from Rev. StepJttn Mart'jinddU and Dr. NaSiamd 
Ives, the County Committee on Reading Benkafor RtUland Co., VI 

To Mr. C. W. Sanders :— 

Sir — Comparatively it is but light praise to say that the lessons 
are admirably arranged to give the necessary healthful exercise to thfl 
opening and expanding intellect of the pupil ; gradually increasing from 
the simpler forms of ideas to those that are complex, and hy e^sy grada- 
tions, progressing to even the initiatory forms of profound ra*i r'"!*- 
tion, all in a clear, pure, and at times even an elevated style, that cannot 
fail to be of essential service to pupils using these books. The grand 
crowning excellence of this series, is the rich vein of sound philosophy 
and truly Christian morality, that pervades the whole; uncontaminateu 
oy even an appearance of that sickly pseudo imitation of Christianity, with 
which we have found some works of this class to be unhappily ivpleic: 
and which, unrler the specious mask of an outward respect for the .irinci- 
pies of our holy rtligion, artfully inculcate the idea that man, nnat led by 
divine grace, is perfectly able to render himself all that God require' ; anil 
that, as a necessary consequence, the Christian religion, being in vealilf 
unnecessary, b, in truth, but a useless and burdensome form of s^ipcrsti 
tion. 

In conclusion, allow us to assure you that it will afford us un»iloyf^ 
latisfaction, to learn that the public appreciate your works in a i^egi^ 
'jommensurate with their merits. 

We are, sir, respectfully and truly your9, 

Stephen Martini l«, 

Wallingford, Rutland Co., Vt., September 18, 1846. 
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SANDERS' SERIES OF READERS. 



fVvm tke Committee on the Subject •/ Educattoriy appointed hy the Senate of the 
f of Illinois, 

We have compared Sanders* Skriks op Reading Books with the Eclectic Serief 
of Pror. McCtiffey, and we liave a very decided preference for thoae of Mr. Sanderst and 
recommend thaU they be adopted uniformly by the schools of the State of Illinois. 
Farther, we have exan.jied Day and Thomson^s Arithmetical Series, Wilhon^s His- 
k»rie9, and Gray^s Chemistry, and find them superior to any other works of Uie kind, 
with which we are acquainted, and think that the interests of education would be ad 
fSDced by their introduction generally into the Common and High Schools of the State. 

NEWTON CLOUD, 'V 
JOSEPH GILLESPIE, Committee of Senate 
aty of Sprinjfieldj -WILLIAM TICHNOR, V on the 

Jan lG,18l9. ^W. B. PLATS, SuhJect of Edacation. 

P. C. HARDY, J 

4n extract from a eommunication to the Board of Trustees and Visitors of the Commian 
Schools, Cincinnaliy Ohio, signed by the SEVENTY TEACHERS of that city. 

After examining such reading books as we have had access to, we are of opinion thai 
the Series of Reaciers, known as Sanders^ Series, have merits which higl:ly recommend 
them to your favorable notice — some of which are peculiar. We believe that the im- 
portant object of gradually progressive lessons, both in subjects and language, is mora 
nearly attained in that series than in any other with which we are pcquainted. 

Signed by SEVENTY TEACHERS, CincInnatL 

Extract from a Petition, presented to the Board of Education, by the Prineipala of tJU 

Public Schools for the city of- Rochester. 

** We, the undersigned, teacher? in the Public Schools in the city, believing as we do, 
that some rhnnj^es in our text-books, upon certain conditions, would give a heaUbfU 
stimulus, faciliuuing our onward progress, therefore unite, earnestly soliciting the Hon. 
Board of Education to substitute Sanders* Spelling Book and Series or Readkm 
Cor use in our schools, for those now iu use. 

C. MESERVE, Principal No. 1. C. W. COLYER, in No. 14. 

M. DOUGLASS, " No. 9. W. OGDEN, «* No. 8. 

J. R. VOSBURGH, « No. 13. E. S. TREAT, « No. 5. 

LEWIS BIXBY, « No. 14. A. W. FISHER, «* No. la 

DONALD G. FRASER, No. 15. WM. DALLIS, «* No. 3. 

WM. WATSON, «* No. 11. A. N. MERRIMAN, «♦ No. IL 

F^om Principals of Public Schools in the city of Bvffalo. 

We have examined Sanders' Fipth Reader, edited by C. W. Sanders of New Torir, 
and find the selections appropriate, and tneir moral tone of a highly elevated character 
Hie work eeema admirably calculated to make easy, natural, and intellectual readers. 

A. L. BINGHAM, Prin. of Public School, No. 11. 
SAMUEL SLADE, Prin. of Public School, No. 3. 
D. P. LEE, Principal of Public School, No. 7. 
Jwae 14, 1848. £. F. COOK, 3d Department, PubUc School, No. 10. 

From A. S. Lovtll^ Pnnetpal of City High School, Middletoton, Conn. 

Having careAdly examined Sanders' Series of School Books, I most cheerftilly r» 
fommend their general adoption, §8 1 believe them to excel in several respects any i 
•t present before the public. 

July, 1845. A. a LOVELL. 

7 
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Pram D. C. Bloomer , Principal of Union Schoci, Seneca FdiUs^ N. 

Mr. Sanders' Series op School Readers possess many excell 

orer any books of the kind, with which 1 am acquainted, and I mad te 

use of no other in my school. The Fifth Reader, which I haveiw du 

tnxiuced for my more advanced pupils, fitly completes the seM le 

The selections in this have been made with much judgment and goGil ki 

taste, and the merits of the work are much increased by the ei^plM*! w 

Ury notes prefixed to the lessons. D. C. BLOOM£R. I tb 

While it [Sanders' Fifth Reader] imparts exaet and essential rnkil 
to those who wish to excel in reading, it is at the sazne time well ctl*! 
culated to exert a high moral influence, and give to che learner a caA 
rect and elevated style. I should be higiily gratified to see it in gefr 
eral use. J. E. TOMPKINS, 

Batavia, June 24, 1848. Toum SupL of Sckoob, 

I concur in the above recommendation. J. G. ATWOOD, 
Lockport, July 8, 1848. Teacher of Classical ScJimL 

Having carefully examined Mr. Sanders' Series of Reading aD 
Spelling Books, I have no hesitation in saying that they appear to 
me very well arranged, and graduated so skillfully as to facilitate tta 
scholar very much. Great attention has been paid in the Readiag 
Lessons to present agreeable, useful, instructive, and moral examitok 
I cheerfully recommend them as worthy of introduction into eny 
school. JOHN WALSH, 

New York, March 5, 1849. Principal of Ward School No, 4. 

Comprising as Sanders' Fifth Reader does a great variety of 
choice reading, selected mainly from the best American Authors, I do 
most cheerfully recommend it to the favorable notice of those who 
may desire a reading book adapted to the higher classes or toprivate 
exercises in the important art of reading. F. A. REDINGTON, 

July 11, 1848. Principal of Fredonia Academy, N, Y, 

After examination of the above-named book, I fully concur in th« 
sentiment of Mr. Redington. ANSON PORTER, 

Tovm Supt. of Common Schools ofPomfireL 

Mr. Sanders : — Your Fifth Reader has been offered for my exam^ 
ination, and the taste and arrangement of the selections, I think moal 
judicious, and as opportunity ooeurs, I shall take pleasure in intro- 
ducing it in the school under my supervision. Respectfully, 

M. A. SMITH, 

BatarJa, June 24, 1848. Prin. of Batavia Finale Seminarff. 

I consider the Book [Fifth Reader] every way worthy of a placa 
m our schools, where 1 have no doubt it will soon be, in connectioi 
with the rest of Sanders' Serfes. O. C. WRIGHT, 

June 30, 1848. Town Supt. of Schools, IdKkport, N, F. 

Messrs. C. W. & J. C. Sanders : — After having examined you 
FfiTH Reader, I am folly satisfied that the selections it contains Um 

8 
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From Jod MarUe^ Principal of Public School No. 2, AJbatif, 
Messrs. C. W. & J. C. Sanders, 

Sirs : — I received a copy of your " Fifth Reader," which yon kindlj 
Bent to me, and have given it as much of an examination as my other 
duties would permit, but sufficient to satisfy me of its sujperior excel- 
lence. I think I can say unqualifiedly, that it is the best book of its 
kind, and for the place it is designed to occupy, that I am acquainted 
with. Of its many excellences I have time to speak of only one, and 
that is Jirsty viz., its religious character, 

J rejoice that you have given us a superior School Book with so 
much of the religion of tJiC Bible in it. May you live to see millions 
of them in the Public Schools of America. JOEL MARBLE. ^ 

Albany, Dec. 12, 1848. 

Fh'om Worthy Putm>amj late SuperintenderU of Common Schools^ Chav^ 

tauque Co,^ N. Y. 

I ha^e carefully examined Sanders' Fifth Reader, it having made 
its timely appearance as a sequel to his admirable ^ Series of Read- 
ers," so gfcuerally used, and so highly and universally approved in 
Chautauque Co. and elsewhere, as an incomparable Series oi Reading 
Books. The Fifth Book is admirably calculated to energize the mind, 
and beautify the language of the pupil, as the result of a course of El- 
ocutionary Reading ; and I doubt not, that the teacher and advanced 
scholar will hail the *' new comer" as a welcome guest and valuable 
acquisition. WORTHY PUTNAM. 

Sinclairville, Chautauque Co., July 8, 1848. 

JExtract from a Petition^ presented to the Board of Education, by the 
Principals of the Public Schools for the city of Rochester. 
" We, the undersigned teachers in the Public Schools in the city, 
believing as we do, that some changes in our text-books, upon certain 
conditions, would give a healthful stimulus, facilitating our onward 
progress, therefore unite, earnestly soliciting the Hon. Board of Edu- 
cation to substitute Sanders' Spelling Book and Series of Reader! 
for use in our schools instead of Cobb's which are now in use." 



C. MESERVE, Principal No. 1. 

M. DOUGLASS, " No. 9. 

JOHN R. VOSBUR6H, « No. 13. 
LEWIS BIXBY, « No. 14. 

DONALD 6. FRASER, " No. 16. 
WM. WATSON, " No. 11. 



C. W. COLYER, in No. 14, 

W. OGDEN, " No. 6. 

E. S. TREAT, « No. 6. 

A. W. FISHER, « No. la 

WM. DALLI8, « No. 8. 

A. N. MERRIALAN, " No. 11. 



From Principals ofPvJblic Schools in the cUy of Buffalo. 

We have examined Sanders' Fifth Reader, edited by C. W. San- 
ders of New York, and find the selections appropriate, and their moral 
one of a highly elevated character. The work seems admirably cal- 
culated to make easy, natural, and intellectual readers. 

It combines, in an eminent degree, the two essential qualities of a 
■chool book, adaptation and workmanship. It is with pleasure we 

E*ve our testimony to its merit as a valuable acquisition to our school 
oks. A. L. BINGHAM, Prin. of Public School No, 11. 

SAMUEL SLADE, Prin. of Public School No. 3. 
D. P. LEE, Principal of Public School No. 7. 
Jnne 14, 1848. £. F. COOK, dd DepartmerA, Public School No, 10. 
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Pram Benjamin WilcaZj Jr., A. M.^ Principal of the Wilson CoUeg 

Institute. 

I have no hesitancy in commending " The Fifth Reader ** of 
banders to the patronage of our Higher Schools and AcademieiL 
is just such a work as we have long needed to finish a amseciUivei 
of the t>esl reading books^ in my estimation, l>efore the public, ' 

Wilson, Niagara Co., N. Y. ) Respectfully yours, 

Aug. 12ih, 1848. S BENJAMIN WILCOX, \ 

Prom J. H. Partridge^ Principal of Ward School No. 18, Nao F 

I have carefully examined the Fifth Reader of the Messrs. 
ders, and find it well adapted to the wants of the higher classes ii 
schools. The work is divided into two parts. The first part cod 
full and definite instructions upon the different modulations of v 
styles of reading, &c., accompanied by a copious and well-selecte 
ol examples, for illustrating the principles upon which good rea 
depends, and fixing them indelibly in the mind. These exampl« 
more numerous, varied, and appropriate, than those usually fouD 
worts of a similar character. The second part, which includes 
main body of the work, contains a selection of pieces from our ! 
dard authors, sufiicicntly extensive and varied, to suit the taste ol 
most fastidious. 

Biographical, historical, and other nqtes, illustrate this portioi 
the volume. I know of no better reading book for our higher cla 
and would like to see it generally introduced into our schools. 

J. H. PARTRIDGE, 

New York, Feb. 5th, 1849. PHncipal of W. S. No. 1 

Prom Wm. Belden, Jr., Principal of Ward School No. 3, New Yi 

Several of the Readers in Sanders* Series have been used forse^ 
years past in this school, with manifest advantage. I am hap] 
express my approval of Sanders* books generally, as containu 
great variety of original extracts, and as well arranged. 

WM. BELDEN, Jr., 

Feb. 27, 1849. Ward School No. 

Prom Z. C. Graves, Principal of Kingsville Academy, and JoK 
Dix^m, Prinxdpal of Asktabvla Academy ^ Ohio. 

Messrs. C. W. and J. C. Sanders — A copy of your Fifth Rf 
having been placed in my hands for examination, 1 take much p 
nre in expressing to you my belief in Ihe superiority of your 
over any other of the kind, with which I am acquainted. I am i 
pleased with your statement and arrangement of the principles of 
cution, and the judicious selection of examples. I believe there i 
to be found so choice a compilation of pieces in any other Rea 
Book in our schools. I shall adopt it as a text book in our institi 
as soon as I can procure a sufiicient number of copies. 

Z. C. GRAVE 

I not oniy concur in the opinion expressed above by Mr. Grave 
relation to the merits of Sanders* Fifth Reader, but have adopta 
book, and made it a text-book in my schools. JOHN S. DIXOJ 
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INTRODUCTION. 

L How is probable evidence distinguished from demonstrative ? 

I. Does a slight presumption for a thing make it probable ? 

I. How does it appear that it is of the nature of a probability 7 

and illustrate. 
I. What constitutes probability ? and illustrate. 
5. Do we act on probable evidence ? 
5, What is sufficient to determine the question, even in matters 

of speculation ? 
K What effect should such a presumption have on us in matters 

of practice ? and illustrate. 
I. Quote the remark of Origen. 
'• What would amount to a presumption that the Maker and 

Governor of this world, is also the author of Revelation ? 
. The error of Des Cartes ? 
, What error is like it ? 
. What method of arguing is open to us ? 
. What does Bp. B. take for granted in the outset ; and why ? 
. What would many, probably, suppose to be the best system 

of nature, that could be devised ? 
. What is a full, direct, and general answer to this ? 
. Mention several things of which we are incompetent judges. 
". What practical proof of God's moral perfection is mentioned ? 
:. What conclusion may we draw from this ? 
I. What is the plan of this book ? 
. What does Bp. B. propose to show ? 

. What will the analogy, here proposed to be considered, teach us ? 
. What objections against natural and revealed religion, will it 

answer ? 
. IIow much is contained in the divine government of the 

world ? 
. What then, is the design of the following Treatise ? 
i. Why does the author begin with, The Future Life ? 



PAET I. 

OP NATURAL RELIGION. 



^w ■ f -m 



CHAPTER I. 

OP A FUTURE LIFE. 

1. What does the author propose to consider in this chapter? 

2. What general law of nature in our own species, is menti(Miedt 

3. Show that the same law holds in other creatures. 

4. What inference do you deduce from this ? 

5. What presumption is there, that we shall retain, after death, 

our capacities of action, of happiness, of misery, Sic. ? 

6. Is this anything more than a presumption ? and why ? 

7. What term expresses tliis kind of presumption, or probability 1 

8. What reason have we for believing that anything, now exia 

ing, will continue to exist a moment longer ? 

9. If death be not the destruction of our living powers, what ci 

destroy them ? 

10. Show the ambiguity of the phrase, destruction of living ^ 

ers ; and in what sense is it here used ? See note. 

11. What admission does the author here make ? 

12. Is there any reason for this apprehension ? 

13. If there be, from what must it arise ? 

14. Why can we not argue from the reason of the thing Uh 

death is the destruction of living agents 7 
16. What do we know of death ? 

16. Do these effects imply the destruction of the living agent? 

17. On what does the exercise of our living powers, or the powei 

themselves, depend ? 

18. What may we infer, with reference to them, from sleep, orl 

swoon, (or a trance ?) 

19. What then, may we infer, will be the effect of death ? 

20. The conclusion from all this ? 

21. Is there anything in the whole Analogy of Nature^ that li 

fords us the slightest presumption, &at animals ever lot 
their living powers ? 

22. What fact constitutes a probability of their retaining thfli 

after death ? 

23. By what ia thia coiifinned'{ 
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B4. Why then, does the author consider the imaginary presump- 
tions that death will be our destruction, arising from our early 
and lasting prejudices ? 

25. On what supposition alone, can be founded the presumption of 
death's being the destruction of living beings ? 

fi6. How would you show that they are uncompounded, and so 
not discerptible ? 

■27. If then, every living agent is a single being, what relation 
does his body bear to him ? 
What then, may we infer from this fact ? 
What reason have we, even without determining whether our 
living substances be material or immaterial, to conclude that 
our bodies are no part of ourselves ? 

90. State some of these facts, or experimental observations. 

81. What may we learn from them? 

82. The first remark suggested by this general observation ? 

83. The second remark, &c. ? 

,84. Are our bodies now the same they were a few years ago ? 

85' The inference from this ? 

36* The first objection noticed, and how answered ? 

87. The second objection, and how answered ? 

88. What do these observations show us ? 
^9. The third remark suggested, &c. 7 

40. Illustrate. 

41. What is all that is intended to be affirmed by these observa 

tions? 

42. How is it shown that our organs of sense are not percipients ? 
f4d. How is it shown that our active power remains, even after the 

destruction of a limb ? 
f44. What then, are our organs of sense, and our limbs ? 
'46. Have we any other kind of relationship to them, (not degree) 

than we have to a telescope or a staff? 

46. What would you infer from this ? 

47. What objection to this reasoning is noticed ? 

48. What is remarked of it I 

49. The first reply to it ? 

C^O. Prior to experience, could the superiority of human creatures 

to brutes, be inferred ? 
^ 1. What general law of nature on this subject is mentioned ? 

52. The second reply to the objection ? 

5 3. On what are aU'such objections founded? 

5 4. What observation, peculiar to mankind, and to which this 
objection does not apply, is here made ? 

5 5. In what two states of life and percepticm do human creatures at 
present exist ? 

%6. Can it be shown that death dissolves anything which is ne- 
cessary to us in our state of reflection, after ideas are gained! 
and why ? 

SS7. The inference from this fact? 

BS. What argument is furnished by many diseases? 
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59. What presumption arises from one single Inatance of 

disease not affecting the mind 7 

60. The natural tendency of such instances ? 

61. What is said of them as compared with the efiecta of sleep 

62. How is this observation carried still farther? 

63. What facts afford a sensible apprehension that death 

not even suspend the exercise of our reflective powers? 

64. In what respects does death answer to our birth 7 |6 

65. In what state may it place us 7 

66. What is said of our relation to our external orsaiw of sense' 

67. Even were it certain that death would sospend all oor 

tive and active powers, would this imply their deatroci 
If not, why 7 

68. What shadow of analogy might lead one to imagine this t 

69. Show that there appears not even gronnd for the comptiiMB. 

70. The conclusion from all these things 7 * 

71. Since then, it is probable there is a fatnre state, nditt 

it be? 

72. How may its advantagres naturally be bestowed ? 

73. What is remarked of the word, natural J 

74. The inference from this 7 

75. What purposes ar^ answereJ by the credibility of tMfli 

life, which only, has been here insisted on ? 

76. Would even a demonstrative proof be a proof of religioa 7 

77. Why not 7 

78. How much has been effected by the foregoing observatioDst 






CHAPTER II. 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD BT REWARDS AKD 

PUNISHMENTS. 

1. Why is the question concerning a future life so important f 

2. Why is its consideration so important 7 

3. How should the least presumption of a future life afifect vt 

4. What remark is made respecting our happiness and 

in the present state 7 

5. Have we any enjoyment without our own exertionsi ? 

6. Are all our sufferings also, owing to our own follies ? 

7. Why is our condition here made dependent on ourselves, 

great measure 7 What suppositions are mentioned 7 

8. What objection is made, and how answered 7 

9. What are men apt to conclude from the uniformity of 

course of nature 7 
10. If the natural course of things be of God's appcMntment, 
the ^ood and bad consequences that follow our actioiiB 
fortuitooal 
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.. What is remarked of our foresight of these conseqnences! 

S. Is the pleasure then, naturally accompanying every particular 
gratification of passion, intended as an incentive to us to 
gratify our passions, or as a reward to us for so doing ? 

I. niustrate this answer. 

1. What may we learn from this fact? 

5. What is the proper formal notion of government ? 

i. Is the fact of Uod's government anected by the manner in 
which pleasure and pain follow our actions ? 

7. Dlustrate. 

B. Are all the little ills and ailments of life to be considered as 

instances of divine punishment ? (chastisement). 
9. Show that they are, and illustrate. 

0. What then, is the true notion of the author of nature ? 

1. What does the analogy of nature teach us 7 

I. Why does the author propose to dwell still further on this 
subject 7 

8. What, thus far, has been shown 7 

4. What are the circumstances of these natural punishments that 

particularly deserve our attention 7 1st, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th. 
B. What is said of the follies of youth 7 

6. What, of opportunities of improvement ? and illustrate. 

7. Is there a limit to self-indulgence and sin, beyond which, 

reformation is unavailing 7 
3. What is equally as ruinous as misbehavior 7 
). What is remarked of civil punishments 7 
>. The teachings of reason and of revelation respecting a future 

state of punishment 7 See note. 
L. What is remarked of the frequency of these natural paniah- 

ments 7 

5. The language of wisdom, in the Book of Proverbs 7 
). How, more literally expressed 7 

I. Give a general account of the constitution of nature with re- 
spect to natural punishments. 

3. Is it intended to be affirmed here, that men are uniformly 
punished in proportion to their misdeeds 7 

S. What is meant to be afiirmed 7 

7, The tendency of such reflections 7 

3. Why is it necessary that men should be reminded that, even 
on skeptical principles, there is no ground for presuming that 
there will be no future state ? 

9. What remark may hold good of any individual 7 

9. Is there any pretence for affirming that there is nothingry in 
this life, analogous to a future state of rewards and pumah- 
ments 7 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OF THE MORAL GOVERNMENT OF OOD. 

1. What proves this world to be the work of an Intelligent Mb 

2. How may it be shown that we are under divine government! 

3. How much is implied in this remark ? 

4. Does this fact alone prove that we are under moral gan 

ment? 
6. In what does moral government consist 7 

6. In what, the perfection of moral government ? 

7. .What is the opinion that some seem to entertain of the duu 

terof God? 

8. Considered as a principle of action, infinite in degree, wha 

absolute benevolence ? 

9. Supposing this to be the only character of Grod, what wo 

veracity and justice be in Him ? 

10. Is this actually the case ? 

11. What is the question here to be inquired into ? 

12. Is there any spot in the Universe in which God maniffartf B 

self as a Being of infinite, absolute benevolence ? 

13. In what character does He manifest Himself to us ? 

14. How is this shown ? 

16. Are the intimations of the moral government of God, givei 
nature, clear to all persons ? 

16. Why are not the objections to natural religion, arising from 

fact, noticed here ? See noie. 

17. Is the government of this world the perfection of moral § 

emment ? 

18. What is remarked of it ? 

19. The design of the present chapter ? 

20. What instance of moral government established in nature, 

here noticed ? 

21. What is remarked concerning it ? 

22. How is this remark illustrated ? 

23. What also, does experience teach us ? 

24. Mention one circumstance that makes reformation difficult 

25. Should these taunts be set down to the account of the lefon 

tion, or of former vices ? 

26. Is it then, doubtful, whether virtue on the whde, be happi 

than vice, in the present world ? 

27. What should the admitted fact, that God governs the world, k 

us attentively to consider? 

28. Why cannot the future rewarding and punishing of men, 

considered as absurd or chimerical 7 

29. What instances ol ax\^\. c;oYfift\\\yL\\Q»\vQf nature are daily 

forded ? 

30. What 18 proved byXhVal 
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1.. The natural consequences of vicious actions ? 

"2. What may be regarded as a declaration of nature against 
them ? 

*3. What is necessary to the very being of society ? 

•4. To what does this observation amount ? 

35. What objection is here noticed ? and how answered ? 
g/Q, For what other reason than as beuig mischievous to society^ is 
s vice punished 1 

17. Of what does this afford an instance 7 
^. Illustrate the distinction between actions themselves, and that 
quality ascribed to them, which we call virtuous or vicious. 

19. Of what are the immediate effects of virtue and vice on the 

mind and temper, illustrative ? 
^. What is remarked of our fears and hopes of a future life ? 
41. What other consideration is mentioned, confirmatory of the same 
^ truth ? 

49. State the argument at large. 
f4B, Mention several other particulars, &c. 

44. What circumstance is mentioned as a proof of our being under 

moral government? 

45. What examples of it are given ? 

j4lS, Is vice, as siLch, ever rewarded, or virtue as such, punished 7 

47. How is this explained ? 

48. Illustrate your answer. 

49. Show why there can be nothing on the side of vice to answer 

to this. 

6o. Suppose an instance of approbation of vicet ^ sucby could be 
found, what would you say of it ? 

Si. The conclusion from this reasoning? 

Sa. What qualification is here made ? 

^ 3. Has the author asserted that happiness and misery are distribu- 
ted according to merit and demerit ? 

1&4. What results sometimes flow from the world's being governed 
by general laws ; and -from our happiness and misery being 
in each other's power ? 

55. Why is not this inconsistent with what has already been af- 

firmed ? 

56. But does it not show that nature intended it ? 

57. Of what then, may these things be considered a declaration ? 

58. The consequence of co-operatiqg with the divine administra- 

tion ? 

59. By what is this hope confirmed ? 

BO. What are these tendencies of virtue and vice 7 
61* By what comparison is the tendency of virtue to prevail over 
vice, illustrated ? 

62. The first case put, and the argument? 

63. The second supposition, and the argument 7 

64. The third supposition, and the argument ? 

65. Howls it shown that irrat\ona\ MX\ntt\a \mk^ iia Bff i ^tw ^^^«^ 

superiority over rational oneal 
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66. In what wa^ is the tendency of virtue to procure an 

shown? 

67. What is necessary in order to the prevalence of virtue ? 
68« What are some of the hindrances to its prevalence 7 

69. Is it likely to prevail hereafter, and why ? 

70. The natural tendency of virtue, when seen by the vicious? 
71.. Why are such suppositions mentioned 7 

72. How should these advantageous tendencies of virtue be viewei 

73. What other supposition is made ? 

74. Describe this kingdom ; and what would be its influence 7 

75. Is such a kingdom possible 7 

76. But is it not the tendency of virtue to produce such a state 

things? 

77. How should this tendency be considered ? 

7S. If any one should think all this to be of little importanoe, b 
would you show him otherwise ? 

79. What objection mighjt; be here started 7 

80. How answered ? 

SI, What admission is here made 7 

82. The first thing shown by the things considered in this cla(ti 

83. How do they show this 7 

84. The second thing shown 7 

86. The third confirmation of a future state, ariaingp from ynlb^ I 
been said 7 

86. The fourth one mentioned 7 and explaiX 

87. Sum up the argument of this chapter. 

88. Of what does it afford a strong presumption 7 



CHAPTER lY. 

Of A STATE OF PROBATION, AS JMPLYINO TRIAX«| DIITICTJLTII 

ANJX DANOEil. 

1. What is implied in the doctrine, thai the piesent li£» is a p 

bationary state 7 
2., What is meant by thia 7 and why 7 

3. Point out the difference between probalion and moroZ gotet 

menl, 

4. What is implied in moral, and in natural govenuneiit t 

5. In what does natural ^vemment consist % 

6. And this necessarily implies what 7 

7. Why should a man^s .temporal interest be in dmger from iii 

self? 

8. How is it shown that these temptations exist ? 

9. The inference from all this ? 

10. How wiU tlua luoce distinctly appear 7 
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^ 1. What is it that constitutes this our trial 7 

^3. In what cases would our wrong behavior be imputed to our 

circumstances ; and in what, to our nature ? 
^3. What is remarked of the influence of evil passions? 
^4. Could any one be led astray by circumstances, if there was 
E nothing in him to render these circumstances, temptations ? 

"^6, What also, is implied, when it is said, one is misled by pas- 
■wnz sions ? 

16. How is it shown that we are in a like state of trial with respect 
£ to this life and the future, by the same passions, excited by 

the sdme means ? 
^17. Show the analogy between our state of trial in our temporal, 
and in our religious capacity. 
18. State, at large, the conduct of men, in view of this state. 
y 19. By what are the difficulties and dangers of miscarrying in our 
religious state of trial, occasioned 7 
SK). By what, the difficulties of conducting ourselves prudently in 

respect to our present interests 7 
SI. How are these difficulties often increased 7 
93. Illustrate. 

93. What is our relative position among the creatures of God 7 

94. Why is this not a just ground of complaint 7 

^- 25. What renders the state of trial which religion teaches us we 
are in, credible 7 

26. On what supposition would it seem strange that our happi^ 

ness hereafter should depend on our con(mct in this life 1 

27. How would men argue in such a case 7 

28. How would you show from analogy, that self-denial and labo« 

rious effort are necessary to secure future happiness 7 
S9. Why has God made such effort necessary 7 
30. State in fuU, the argument of this chapter. 



CHAPTER V. 

OP A STATE OP PROBATION, AS INTENDED POR MORAL DIS- 
CIPLINE AND IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Having seen that we are in a probationary state, of much diffi- 

culty and hazard, what question naturally suggests itself 7 

2. Is it one of easy solution 7 

3. What considerations may lessen some of the difficulties at- 

tending it 7 

4. Is it desirable to know how to answer it 7 

6. What does religion teach us with respect to oar present condi* 

tion7 
6. To what is this trial compared 7 
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7. The first remark, intended to show, more distinctly, the i 

ogy between them ? 

8. Show the correspondence between the natore and the exU 

condition of man. 

9. What would be the result, if this correspondence did not e 

10. How would you show that we cannot be happy hereafter, u 

we fire fitted for heaven ? 

11. The second remark, intended, dj.c, ? 

12. Mention some of the things of which we are capable. 

13. The effect of habits on us ? 

14. Give an instance of habits of perception. 
16. Also of habits of action. 

16. How may our habits be classified ? 

17. What may be included under the former 

18. What, under the latter? 

19. How are bodily and mental habits produced ? 

20. Why cannot ment{(l habits be formed by any external c< 

of action ? 

21. How may one form good habits ? 

22. What is remarked of the effect of going over the then 

virtue in one's thoughts, talking well, drawing fine pic 
of it, &c. ? 

23. How is this explained ? and illustrate. 

24. What inference would you draw from these facts ? 

25. The teachings of experience on this subject ? 

26. Mention three instances in which this is verified. 

27. The effect of admonition, experience, example, &c ? 

28. What is the particular thing insisted upon here ? 

29. How is this shown ? 

30. Why were these capftcities of improving by exercise, giyei 

3 1 . How are maturity of understanding and todily strength aoqii 

32. What would be the effect, if one were brought into the \ 

with both these in maturity ? 

33. How would such a one be likely to act? 

34. By what are men restrained from acting so, now ? 

35. The state of man at birth ? 

36. With what has nature endued him ? 

37. In what condition does it place him ? 

38. How is he taught to govern himself? 

39. How, to make his way through the world ? 

40. How do men become qualified for the employments of life 

41. What is analogous to the discipline which childhood and y 

afford us ? 

42. Suppose we know not how the present life prepares us ; 

future state, why is this no objection to the ciedibility < 
doing so ? Illustrate, 

43. But, are we ignorant of this fact ? 

44. Show how it is such a preparation. 

45. What, might we reasonably infer, from what we at pieaent 

will be OUT atato Vv^To^CteT ? 
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t6. Have we any analogy for supposing that it will be under the 
more immediate, or more sensible government of God ? 

17. Will there be any occasion in heaven, for the exercise of vera- 

city, justice, and charity ? 

18. Will there be any occasion for that frame of mind or character 

which is formed by the daUy practice of these virtues here ? 
t9. Why do we need moral improvement ? 
•0. Whence arises this danger of deviating from what is right, even 

anterior to the formation of evil habits ? 
•1. Why cannot the principle of virtue excite these affections, nor 

prevent them being excited ? 

2. When are they felt ? 

3. What is our security against the danger arising from these nat- 

ural affections ? 

4. Since these affections are a source of danger, are they innocent ? 

5. What, have some thought, is sufficient to restrain them ? See 

note. 

6. What two meanings may be attached to the phrase, sense of 

interest ? 

7. What is remarked of the opinioq that this alone is a sufficient 

restraint to men ? 

8. Why does this reasonable self-love need to be improved, as 

much as any other principle in our nature ? 

9. How may the principle of virtue be improved ? 

0. What then, is our security against the danger arising from the 

very nature of propension ? ques. 63. 

1. Will these natural propensities continue with us in a future 

state? 

2. The necessity, in such a case, of acquired habits of virtue and 

self-government ? 

3. Explain, from these things, how it comes to pass that creatures, 

made upright, fall ? 

4. ninstrate. 

5. Explain also, how they may be recovered. 

5. What then, may be remarked of vicious indulgence and vir- 
tuous self-government ? 

7. How may one become confirmed in holiness ; at least, so far as 
it is possible to become so 1 

S. Can one, who comes blameless out of the hands of God, (as e. 
s. Adam did) be said to be so confirmed ? 

9. What would such a one need ? 

0. In what circumstances would they need to be placed ? 

1. If improvement is necessary to upright creatures, what is so to 

those who are depraved ? 

2. Why is discipline so necessary to them ? 

3. In what respects is the present world peculiarly fit to be a state 

of discipline ? 

4. Why is such experience as the present state affords, better for 

us than a mere speculative knowled^ ? 

5. To what may the security of the saints in heaven be otinn^t 
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76. Why do the snares and temptations of vice render this 

80 fit to be a state of discipline to those who will pi 
their integrity ? 

77. How is the habit of virtue formed ? and illustrate. 

78. To what is self-denial essential ? 

79. How may this tendency to improvement be increased ? 

80. What apparent exception to these observations is here menti( 

81. Does the present world actually prove to the generality of 

a discipline of virtue ? 

82. What is the great thing which renders this world a state i 

discipline, to good men ? 

83. Why is the admitted fact, that the present world does not « 

tually become a state of moral discipline to many, a pnNil 
that it was not intended to be such ? Illustrate. 

84. What remark, though not to the present purpose, is suggests 

by this illustration? 

85. What objection may be urged to this whole notion of mon 

discipline ? 

86. How is it answered ? 

87. What three great motives to obedience are mentioned*, nJ 

what is said of them ? 

88. What is said of him who begins a good life from any one oi 

them, and perseveres in it ? 

89. What other essential part of a right character, is here dm 

tioned ? 

90. What alone, is it generally supposed, can give occasicm for, i 

requfre this virtue ? 

91. Show that this is a mistaken opinion? 

92. Of what benefit is sorrow to us, since we shall not need ji 

tience, hereafter ? 

93. Show that habits of resignation may be necessary for all cm 

tures. 

94. How may these habits be formed, without the aid of afSictioD! 

95. Why is affliction the proper discipline for resignation ? 

96. How is that character in us which answers to God's soveieigi 

ty, formed ? 

97. Is the character which is necessary for us in mature life, eH 

bestowed by nature alone ? 

98. How is it acquired ? 

99. To what is this analogous ? 

100. What objection is vainly urged here ? 

101. How is it shown to be of no force ? 

102. What is a general law of nature, respecting onr conditkmi 

this life ? 

103. The conclusion from this ? 

104. The third thing implied in this world's being a state of pn 

bation ? 

105. What may be the design of this ? 

106. Show that probation, in both these senses, is implied in mon 

goveramenU 
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CHAPTER VL 

THE OPINION OF NECESSITY, CONSIDERED AS INFLUENCINO 

PRACTICE. 

What is the opinion of the fatalist ? 

If this be correct, what question naturally suggests itself? 

Is the question to be discussed, in this chapter, absolute or hy- 
pothetical ? 

Why need such a question to be discussed here ? 

Show that the doctrine of necessity does not exclude delibera- 
tion, choice, preference, d&c. 

Admitting the doctrine of necessity to be true, for argument's 
sake, what does it not, and what does it, account for ? 

What question is answered by this assertion ? and what is not 
answered ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

Why do we ascribe to Grod a necessary existence ? 

Is anything said to be necessary, in the same sense ? 

What two things follow from this admission ? 

The question now to be discussed ? 

What supposition is here made 1 

What would be the influence of such an education ? 

How would such a child need to be treated ? 

What conclusion would he draw from such treatment 1 

What would soon convince him of his error ? 

What are some of the absurdities into which his principles 
would lead the fatalist ? 

The inference from this ? 

If the constitution of the present world, and the condition in 
which we are placed, are the same as if we were free, can 
we be otherwise than free ? 

What is the thing here insisted upon ? 

If the opinion of necessity always misleads us here, when 
appliea to life and practice, of what should the fatalist be 
afraid ? 

The conclusion from these things? 

If the possession of will, temper, tastes, disposition, etc., in us, 
be reconcilable with the doctrine of fate, why not also, at- 
tribute will, character, &c. to the Supreme Governor ? 

What other attributes then, (the foundation of religion) may 
belong to Him ? 

Show that the notion of justice cannot be eradicated from the 
mind. 

Does the doctrine of necessity destroy the proof of religion ? 

Show why it does not 7 

Why does the author propose to consider this suljeet more 
particularly ? 
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30. What things already proved, are not affected by this doc 

31. What is implied in the possession of a moral faculty ? 

32. How is it shown that the dictates of conscience are tfa 

of God? 

33. What is necessarily included in a command ? 

34. For what purpose was the perception of good and ill 

given us ? 

35. The inference from this ? 

36. What obligations result from this ? 

37. Why can no objection from necessity lie against this | 

proof of religion ? 

38. How do we arrive at the conclusion that Grod will xewi 

righteous and punish the wicked ? 

39. How is it shown that He has told us so ? 

40. How is this reasoning from facts, confirmed ? 

41. State, in full, the nature of the external evidence wbicl 

ral religion has, and which the doctrine of necessil 
were true, would not affect? 

42. What three things would be manifest to one, ezamiii 

history of religion ? 

43. What are shown by these facts ? 

44. Did religion come into the world by revelation, or was 

result of reasoning, etc. ? 

45. What deserves here to be carefully observed with lesj 

speculative reason ; and of what should this admonia 

46. What might be said in reply to these arguments ? 

47. Reply to this reasoning. 

48. Where lies the fallacy ? 

49. Where, upon the supposition of necessity ? 

50. Show that there must, of necessity, be a fallacy aomewl 

51. If it be incredible that necessary agents should be re^ 

and punished, what conclusion would follow with res 
man? 

52. But if it be insisted on that men are not free, what con< 

would follow ? 

53. What then, does the Analogy of Nature teach us on fh 

ject? 

54. What else, may we learn from these things ? 



CHAPTER VII. 



OF THE GOVERNMENT OF GOD, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEB 
CONSTITUTION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

1. What objections may be brought against religion, to 

analogy can be no direct answer ? 

2. What ia all, analogy caxk do ? 
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In what way may it be of service in answering such objections? 

What general answer may be given to all objections against 
the justice and goodness of God*s moral government ? 

What does analogy show us with respect to the scheme of 
moral government 7 

Can there be any action or event entirely unconnected with 
every other action or event ? 

Suppose it have not, so far as we can judge, any immediate 
connection with other actions ; what conclusion may we 
yet draw ? 

What reason may we assign for such a conclusion ? 

By what agency is everything in nature brought about 7 

What is said of the agency of even the most insignificant ac- 
tions 7 

What should lead us to infer that the moral world and govern- 
ment of Grod should be incomprehensible ? 

What is said of the connection between the natural and moral 
constitution and government of the world ? 

What is the particular thing to be observed here 7 

Illustrate your meaning by examples 7 

Supposing this to be the case, why are we not competent judges 
of this scheme 7 

Are men willing to acknowledge their ignorance, when they 
come to argue against religion 7 

How, have some asserted, might the origin and continuance of 
evil have been prevented 7 

How may these objections be answered 7 

Were these assertions true, what is the most they would prove? 

How is it shown that they are mere arbitrary assertions 7 

If a man, contemplating any one providential dispensation, 
should object, that he discerned in it a disregard to justice, 
or a deficiency of goodness, how might he be answered 7 

Why should this be considered a satisfactory answer 7 

In what other way, may it be shown how little weight is to be 
laid upon such objections 7 

The first thing noticed, in illustration of this remark 7 

What else does experience teach us 7 

What may we infer from these observations 7 

Suppose we cannot see any tendency in these means to produce 
such effects, is this any presumption against the fact? 

What then, may be observed of those things which we call ir- 
regularities 7 

What absurd and wicked conclusion have some drawn from 
these observations 7 

What remark is made to obviate any such conclusion 7 

How is this remark illustrated 7 

How is the natural government of the world carried on 7 

What should lead us to conclude that there are wise and good 
reasons for this 7 

How is this illustrated 7 
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35. Can irregularities possibly be prevented by general laws? 
86. What are we apt to think in regard to them ? 

37. What would be the natural effects of such interpositions? 

38. Are the visible and immediate effects all that would result fi 

them? 

39. What then, may we conclude from these things ? 

40. What objection may still be urged ? 

41. The first reply to it? 

42. Illustrate this answer. 

43. Why is it frivolous to assert that our ignorance invalidates 

proof of reliffion, as it does the objections against it ? 

44. The second reply to the objection ? 

45. Whence do moral obligations arise ? 

46. Show that they would be certain too, from conaideiatiau' 

interest ? 

47. The third reply to the objection 7 

48. The fourth and last reply ? 

49. What does analogy show us ? 

50. Show that, by taking into account our ignorance, we are j^ 

ing from experience. 



CONCLUSION. 

1. What may we learn, with respect to this little scene of hnm 

life, from the observations of the last chapter ? 

2. What is remarked of the course of things which comes witl 

our view ? 

3. What, of the scheme of divine government, in which we i 

placed ? 

4. Why are we compelled to assume the existence of an intd 

gent Author and Governor of the world ? 

5. What is implied in the very notion of such a Being ? 

6. What leads us to conclude that this will and character must 

moral, just, and good ? 

7. What led the Author of the world to form and govern it, asl 

does? 

8. What thoughts should this naturally excite in our minds ? 

9. Why should we reflect on these things ? 

10. What reason have we for concluding that we shall continiM 

exist hereafter ? 

11. The only ground any one can have for supposing otherwke 

12. Show that this is contrary to experience. 

13. The only supposition which we ought to go upon ? 

14. What will be our condition hereafter ? 

15. On what will it probablv depend ? 

16. What reason have we for this opinion ? 
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To what condact has Qod annexed happiness } and to what, 
misery? 

How is this confirmed from the constitution of the world ? 

What is the objection to the assertion that the tendency of vir- 
tue is to produce happiness ; and how is it answered ? 

How then, is it shown that God exercises a moral government 
over the world ? 

What inference may we derive from this fact ? 

How would you show that our happiness hereafter will proba- 
bly depend on our conduct here ? 

And how, also, that there may be difficulty and hasoird in se- 
curing it ? 

Why were we placed in such a state of trial, here ? 

Mention four considerations that render this intention of nature 
hiffhly credible. 

On mmi are objections founded against the whole notion of 
moral government ? and how have they been answered ? 

What effect should these things produce on the minds of men ? 

What should be their conduct, in view of these facts 7 

By what consideration is this enforced ? 

What has sometimes been alleged as an excuse for a vicious 
course of life ? 

Show that it is a miserable one. 

What are the proper motives to religion ? 

By what are the dictates of reason confirmed 7 



m^^^m 



PAET II. 

OF REVEALED EELIGIOK. 

CHAPTER I. 

OP THE IMPORTANCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

On what ground do some reject revelation ? 

WTiat, of itself, shows the necessity of revelation ? 

Why is it a wild and random assertion, that revelation is a thing 

superfluous, and of no use ? 
On what ground do others overlook revelation ? 
What, do they assert, is the only design of it ? 
What is observed of this way of considering revelation ? 
On what supposition alone, can it be a matter of indifference 

whether to obey or disobey, the commands of Christianity 7 
Why is it impossible for us to be assured of this ? 
Under what two aspects may we consider Christianity 7 
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u 

10. How is Christianity a republication of natural religion ? 

11. What more than a republication, is it intended to prove ? 

12. What were the miracles and prophecies of the Scriptures ? 

13. What else do they prove ? and how ? 

14. Show how miracles may prove natural religion. 
16. Show, still further, that revelation is an authoritative lepubl 

tion of natural religion ? 

16. What doctrines are taught in the Gospel, with a cl 

compared with which, the light of nature is darkness ? 

17. How does Christianity, now that miracles have ceased, 

the ends and purposes for which it was established ? 

18. Why was a visible church instituted ? 

19. How does a visible church tend to promote natural religion? 

20. In what does the visibility of the church consist ? 
31. Of what advantage are such institutions 7 

22. On what principles alone can objections be urged against 

this? 

23. Can it be truly said that Christianity has ever produced any ill 

effects? 

24. Why cannot the corruptions and abuses of it be insisted on s : 

arguments against it, upon principles of theism ? 

25. What, are we taught by experience, is God's general rule o^ 

government ? 

26. What things, thus far, have been mentioned, as showing tti 

importance of Christianity ? 

27. How is this still further shown, in a practical sense ? , 

28. In what further view is Christianity to be considered ? j 

29. What is this dispensation, and wliat are these precepts ? ! 

30. How may the importance of these duties be judged of ? 

31. Illustrate. 

32. In stating this matter more fully, what is the first thing 

considered ? 

33. In what does the essence of natural, and of revealed re 

consist, considering religion as an inward principle ? 

34. From what arises our obligation to pay these regaros ? 

35. What are these religions regards ? 

36. How do we learn in what external manner this inward w< 

is to be expressed ? 

37. Is the worship itself a matter of pure revealed command ? 

38. What do those persons forget, who think the Christian re: ^ 

of little importance, provided natural religion be kept to ? 

39. What is said of the obstinate, or even careless, disregard 

Christ, in His relations to us as Redeemer and Grod t 

40. Why is it infatuation to neglect to avail one's self of the 

of obtaining divine assistance ? 

41. The conclusion from all this ? 

42. Supposing Christianity to be credible, what is our highest 

43. The first deduction from the foregoing observations 7 

44. What is the distinction between moral, and positive prece|its 

45. From what do monA^ %xA ftoiocL what^ positive duties, sriae 7 
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S, Is any duty to be regarded as either positive or moral, from the 
manner in which it is made known ? and illustrate. 

7, Under what twofold consideration do positive institutions come? 

3. The second deduction from the foregoing observations? 

9. Show that positive institutions in general, have the nature of 
moral commands ; and illustrate. 

0. What caution should be observed in comparing positive with 

moral duties ; and why ? 

1. Why should we obey a moral, in preference to a positive, stand- 

ing precept, if we obey but one ? 

2. In what case is the observance of positive institutions of no 

value, at all ? 

3. What may be regarded as a plain intimation of God, which 

should be preferred, when moral and positive laws interfere ? 

4. Are we often called upon to decide such a question ? 

5. In what have mankind, in all ages, been prone to place their 

religion ? 

6. How is it shown that all notions of this kind are subversive of 

true religion ? 

7. On what do the Scriptures lay most stress ? 

'^. On what occasions did our Lord intimate His preference ? 

•9. What is remarked of the text, " I will have mercy, and not 

sacrifice" ? 
K). What is remarkable with regard to these words ? and why ? 
U. Wh^t is mentioned as one of the peculiar weaknesses of human 

nature ? 
'2. Of what should we remind ourselves ? 

3. What obligation does the account now given of Christianity, 

impose on us ? 

4. If, in examining revelation, we find any passages, the seeming 

meaning of which is contrary to natural religion, what may 
we conclude ? 
%, But what, if such interpretation contains a doctrine, which the 
light of nature cannot discover ; or a precept, which the law 
of nature does not enjoin ? 



CHAPTER II. 

OP THE SUPPOSED PRESUMPTION AGAINST A REVELATION, 

CONSIDERED AS MIRACULOUS. 

1, What things, thus far, have been considered? 

S. The next thing in order, to be discussed ? 

9* What common opinion with respect to Christianity, is here noticed 1 

4. Is there any presumption, from the analogy of nature, against 

the Christian system ? 
'5. If there be, from what alone, could it arise 1 
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6. Show that there is none, on accoont of its not being disco 

able by reason or experience. 

7. Nor, on account of the things contained in it, being unlike 

known course of nature. 

8. Mention several invisible miracles. 

9. What is it that is here particularly observed ? 

10. Why is there no presumption against miracles, at the b< 

ning of the world ? 

11. Show this in another way. 

12. In another way, still. 

13. What do we learn from history and tradition respecting the 

gin of religion ? 

14. What is remarked of this fact? 

15. What objection is still urged on this point? 

16. When alone, can we raise an argument from analogy, agi 

revelation, considered as miraculous ? • 

17. What would be a parallel case ? 

18. Would such a case afford any proof, on the subject? 

19. Show that it would be infinitely precarious. 

20. The only material question, on this point ? 

21. Mention a second reason why a proof from such a case w 

be infinitely precarious. 

22. What gives a real credibility to the supposition, that miracv 

interpositions might be a part of the original plan of tlui 

23. The last consideration, in reply to the objection that thei 

some peculiar presumption, from analogy, against mirac 

24. What must be conbidered, before any one can determine wb 

there be such a presumption ? 

25. The conclusion from all this ? 



CHAPTER III. 

OF OUR INCAPACITY OF JUDGING AVHAT WERE TO BE EXPEC 
IN A REVELATION j AND THE CREDIBILITY, FROM ANAL< 
THAT IT MUST CONTAIN THINGS APPEARING LIABLE TO 
, JECTIONS. 

1. Against what, have objections been alleged, besides the 

dences of Christianity ? specify particulars. 

2. What puerile objection has been urged by some ? 

3. What is it the design of this chapter, to show ? 

4. What would prove a supposed revelation to be false ? 

6. What is remarked of objections against Christianity, as di 
ffuished from objections against its evidence ? 

6. What do we learn from Scripture respectmff the sovemi 
ofGod? 
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7. What is observed of the natural and revealed dispensation of 

thin^ ? 

B. What does experience teach us of the course of nature ? 

B. What may we infer from this respecting the revealed dispen- 
sation ? 

0. Illustrate. 

1. To what are these observations particularly applicable ? 
H. Show this in detail, in twelve particulars. 

8. What may be said with respect to some of these circumstances? 
4, How would you reply to the objection ? 

^6. What is the onlv question concerning the truth of Christianity; 
and why is this the only one ? 

6. What is the only question concerning the authority of Scrip- 
ture? 

^7. If this be so, what things, sometimes objected to the Scriptures, 
fail to overthrow their authoritv ? 

18. What alone, could overturn Revelation ? 

19. Is the same mode of arguing applicable to the Bible, in all re- 
spects, as to other books ? 

Illustrate. 

The reason of the diiSerence ? 
What question is asked here of internal probabilities ? 
8. Show that it is alleged here to no practical purpose. 

4. What does the analogy of nature teach us respecting the pre- 

conceived expectations which men are likely to have of the 
Scriptures ? and why ? 

5, What is remarked of the instruction which Grod affords to brute 

creatures, by instincts ; and to man, by instincts and reason ? 
$. Illustrate. 

y. What inference may we deduce from these things ? 
i. What is remarked of objections against the Scriptures, and 

Christianity in general ? 
^. What objection is made against the miraculous gifts of some 

of the early Christians ? 
]^. How is it answered ? 

L. What sort of persons, might we have supposed, would be en- 
dowed with miraculous powers ? 
^. How does it appear that we are not judges in what degree and 

manner God should interpose ? 
^ Show in what other respects there is a resemblance between 

the light of Nature and Revelation. 
A. In what way are all improvements made ? 
IEL Show that it is not incredible that there are many truths in the 
Bible, not yet understood. 
In what respect, may it be objected, that this analogy fails ? 
What may be said in reply to this ? 
What further objection is urged ? 
How answered ? and illustrate. 
What is the just consequence from all these things ? 
What of revelation, comes under the cognizance of reason 7 



I 
I 
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42. What is meant by, reason judging of the morality of Scripb 

43. What is said of those particular precepts in Scripture, give 

particular persons, requiring actions, which would be 
moral and vicious, were it not for such precepts ? 

44. Why is it right to take life, when commanded by God ? 

45. Why has Bp. B. noticed such precepts ? 

46. Wliat question alone, respecting Christianity, needs to be 

cussed ? 

47. Why is this the only question ? 

48. What presumptive proof is mentioned, of Christianity, not 

ceeding from enthusiasm and political views 1 



CHAPTER IV. 

OP CHRISTIANITY, CONSIDERED AS A SCHEME, OR CONSTIT 
TION, IMPERFECTLY COMPREHENDED. 

1. What has been shown in the preceding chapter ? 

2. On what ground may it be alleged that this is a very pai 

answer to such objections ? 

3. How is it proposed to be shown that the things objected to, 

wise, and just, and good ? 

4. What affords a sufficient answer to objections against the ? 

dom, justice, and goodness of the constitution of nature? 
6. Why is this a sufficient answer ? 

6. How is the moral government of God, exercised ? 

7. What relation does Christianity bear to this general plan 

providence ? 

8. What else is said of Christianity ? 

9. What are some of the parts of this economy ? 

10. How is it known that this scheme is but imperfectly com] 

bended by us ? 

11. Show that our ignorance is an answer to objections against 

perfection of Christianity ? 

12. What may we learn from the fact, that, in the Christian dis| 

sation, as much as in the natural scheme of things, me 
are made use of to accomplish ends 1 

13. How does Bp. B. undertake to prove that the Christian dis{ 

sation may have been, all along, carried on by general li 
no less than the course of nature ? 

14. State, at large, the reasons why we conclude that the wl 

common course of nature is carried on according to gen 
fore-ordained laws. 

15. If it is only from analogy that we conclude this, then, what i 

may analogy teach us ? 

16. Specify, in sooie particulars. 
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Reply to the objection that these laws are nnknown to vs. 
To what are the appearances of deficiencies and irregularities 

in nature, owing ? 
The inference from this ? 
What two classes of objections against Christianity have been 

answered in this, and the preceding chapter ? 
The next thing proposed to be done ? 

What is the objection against the whole scheme of Christianity? 
How is it answered 7 

Do we know what are means with God, and what, ends ? 
What do we certainly know, on this subject ? and illustrate. 
How do God and men differ in their actions ? 



CHAPTER V. 

THE PARTICULAll SYSTEM OF CHRISTIANITY J THE APPOINT- 
II£NT OF A MEDIATOR, AND THE REDEMPTION OF THE WORLD 
BY HIM. 

, What has been most objected against, in Christianity 1 

• The first remark made on this point ? and illustrate. 

. In what way does God exercise His visible government over 

the world ? 
. The inference from this fact ? 

• What fact must be assumed, before we can enter into a con- 

sideration of the revealed doctrine of redemption ? 
. What is implied in this fact ? 

« Of what things connected with this fact, are we ignorant ? 
« What does analogy teach us, may be the manner in which 

future punishment will follow sin ? 
j What objection may some good men make to this remark ? 

• Show that it is unfounded ? 

• Is it a matter of any moment, so far as the argument is con- 

cerned, whether this supposition be true or not ? 

L Mention some things in the constitution of nature, or the ap- 

; pointments of Providence, analogous to the revealed doctrine 

|. of redemption. 

L In what way, more desirable than the present, are we apt to 

imagine, the world might have been constituted ? 
-How has God actually constituted it? 

, Illustrate. 

> Id what other manner might the world have been constituted ? 
and what might have been the result ? 

t "Show then, wherein consists both the severity and the indul- 
gence, or compassion, of the present CQU«>Ut\]L\kiCk^l^Qa^2Q^s^^ 

2 
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18. What do these things teach, respecting the revealed doctn^ 

of redemption ? | 

19. Why may some wonder at finding it made a question, when 

God has made provision for rescuing man from the com^ 
quences of his own sins ? 

20. Why is it not a subject of wonder ? 

21. What evil has man done, for which he should be punished? 

22. What are often, the effects of vice in the present world ? 

23. What may we infer from this ? 

24. Is there any probability that anything we could do, would a 

and of itself, prevent the consequences of sin from 
inflicted ? 

25. Show that the contrary cannot be proved. 

26. What does analogy teach us ? and, show how. 

27. What do we learn also, from the practice of civil go 

and from the general constitution of nature ? 

28. What, from the prevalence of propitiatory sacrifices thioa, 

the heathen world ? 

29. The inference from these things ? 

30. What then, does revelation teach us ? 

31. How was the redemption of the world effected ? 

32. What considerations show what little reason men have to 

ject to the Scripture account of the degradation of hni 
nature ? 

33. The effect of the first sin of our primogenitor ? 

34. How is Christ's office as Mediator, represented to us in 

Scriptures ? 

35. How is He described in the Old Testament 7 

36. What objection is urged against this ? 

37. How is it answered ? 

38. The originals of the Levitical priesthood, and of the tabena 

made by Moses ? 

39. What then, is the doctrine of the Epistle to the Hebrews ? 

40. What texts are quoted in proof? 

41. In what other way do the inspired writers speak of the satisft 

tion of Christ? 

42. Under what three heads do divines usually treat of the office 

Christ, as Mediator ? 

43. What has He done as our Prophet ? 

44. How does He act as our King ? 

45. How, as our Priest ? 

46. How did sacrifices originate ? i 

47. How did the ancients suppose pardon to be obtained by saciifiea 

48. Have the Scriptures explained this subject ? | 

49. State the doctrine of the Gospel on this subject ? I 

60. Our duty, thereupon ? i 

61. How does it appear that we are not judges, antecedently 

revelation, whether a Mediator was necessary or not, 
prevent future punishment, and secure to na foture ~ 
nesal 
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or what else are we, fur the same reasons, not more the judges! 

The inference from this 1 

In what case only, can an objection against any particular part 
of Christ's mediatorial office, be urged ? 

What one is urged, that looks to be of this positive kind ? 

Show that this objection proves too much. 

Show that the objection is stronger, in one respect, against 
natural providence, than against Christianity. 

What is implied in the world's being under the righteous gov- 
ernment of €rod ? 

What, for aught we know, may be absolutely necessary, in or- 
der to the completion of this moral scheme ? 

Show that vicarious suffering is a providential appointment of 
every day's experience. 

To what only, then, can be attributed the objection to the sat- 
isfaction of Christ ? 

Why do any conclude that the sufferings of Christ could not 
contribute to the redemption of the world, unless by arbitrary 
and tyrannical will ? 

Admitting, for argument's sake, that this is an objection agamst 
Christianity, what does it amount to ? 

What is said of arguments against particular chspensations of 
God, when the reasons of these dispensations, are unknown? 

What makes the folly of them still greater ? 

What do both reason and analogy teach us, on this subject ? 

How are we taught how to beliave ourselves ; by reason, or by 
experience ? 

The extent of our knowledge of God's providence ? 

How does this compare with our knowled^ of revelation ? 

Do we know the reasons of all the Christian precepts ? 

The design of positive institutions ? 

Whence arises our duty to Christ ? 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE WANT OP UNIVERSALITY IN REVELATION ] AND OP THB 
SUPPOSED DEFICIENCY IN THE PROOP OP IT. 

What objection is sometimes urged against revelation ? 

How may the weakness of these opinions be shown ? 

Mention the suppositions on which they are founded ? 

Bv what are they contradicted ? 

Mention several instances in the natural government of Grod, in 

which men act on uncertain evidence. 
Do nbt men often engage in pursuits, in which the probabOitiea 

of success are greatly against them ? 
Are the blessings of life bestowed equally upon all? 
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8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 



14. 
16. 

16. 

17. 
18. 

19. 

20. 
31. 
22. 

23. 
24. 

26. 



26. 
27. 

28. 
29. 
30. 



31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 

35. 
36. 
37. 

38. 



Do these things prove that God is not the governor of the ' 
Has the evidence for the Jewish, or for the Christiaii 

been always the same ? 
During what period was the evidence for the Jewish rdigi|li 

strongest ? 
In what respect has the evidence for Christianity been 

than it is now ? 
In what respect is it stronger now, than it ever was ? 
In what respect has the evidence for Christianity been 

uniform, and of a piece with the conduct of Proi 

the distribution of other blessings 7 
Illustrate. 
What consideration is sufficient to show that theve is 

shocking in all this ? 
Is as much expected by God from those in heathen lands,! 

from Christians ? 
The law of Scripture, on this subject 7 
Is the condition of all persons here, with respect to 

equally advantageous 7 
In what other respects is there a difference among God*8 

tures on earth ? 
Can we account for this difierence 7 
Of what may our present state, possibly, be the consequeoeel 
Were revelation universal, would this make the religioi»r 

ations of all persons, in all respects, equal 7 
What would cause the difference 7 
Mention one possible benefit of the evidences of religktt 

appearing obvious. 
Why may we not be in a state of probatk>n, with regard to I 

exercise of our understanding on the subject of religMtHJ 

well as, with regard to our behavior in common afl&im! 
Mention some reasons that go to prove that we are. 
What is said of inattention, negligence, and want of 

concern, on the subject of religion 7 
What, of active solicitude about it 7 
What then, constitutes religious probation 7 
Show that the evidence of religion, though in the highest 

doubtful, will put men into a general state of probati<n,^ 

the moral and religious sense. 
What is said of the apprehension that religion may be true? 
What effect should it have on us 7 
What would be the tendency of such behavior 7 
What is said of the responsibility of men of great influence,! 

strong intellect 7 
What does doubting, necessarily imply 1 
Show that this is so. 
How many intermediate degrees are there between noi 

at all, and that degree of it which affords ground of doobcl 
What is said of one who is uninfluenced by a lower degieei 

evidence, when discerned 7 |] 
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9. What is remarked of the difficulties on which the evidence of 

religion is involved ? 
0. The benefit of temptations ? 
tl. Show how speculative difficulties are like them. 
3. What effect should supposed doubtfulness in the evidence of 
k' religion, have on us ? 

8. What may be regarded as an additional discipline and improve- 

ment of virtue ? 
A. Of what kind of persons may the speculative difficulties in which 
1^ the evidence of religion is involved, be the principal part of 

their trial 7 
5. What is the chief difficulty, with some persons, in regard to 

conduct ? 
S. The true cause of men*s dissatisfaction with the evidence of 

religion? 
r. What persons are most likely to overlook the evidences of re- 
ligion ? 
!• What may hinder one from seeing these evidences ? 
K The general effect of levity, carelessness, passion, prejudice, 

&c. on the mind, in the investigation of truth 7 
I, What is said of the general proof of natural religion and of 

Christianity 7 
L • Of what are common men, capable 7 
ft. Of what is no one capable 7 
ft. In what way do men often become infidels 7 
ft. What objection may still be urged ? 
ft. How may it be answered 7 
3. Give a full answer from the nature of religion. 
V. What is implied in our being in a state of religion 7 
ft. What follows from this 7 
3. In what does our probation consist 7 

D. What does experience teach us on this subject 7 and illustrate, 
ft. What results from the constitution and course o£ the world 

being such as it is ? 

9. If the ^servations in this chapter are unintelligible to any, to 

what may their lack of understanding be owing ? 
Ik What facts. should be forced upon the reflection of such persons ? 



I CHAPTER VIL 

OF THE PARTICULAR EVIDENCE FOR CHRISTIANTTT. 

k. What are the direct and fundamental proofs of Christianity 7 
I. To what is the conviction, arising from the direct and coUatenl 

proofs of Christianity, compared 7 
K How does Bp. Butler propose to treat this subject? 
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4. The first observation, relative to the historical evidence of tl* 

miracles oC Christianity ? 
6. In what case would this not have been affi^rmed ? 
6. How are these miraculous facts related ? 
1, What other evidence have we, of the truth of these miracles ) 

8. What is the most satisfactory account of the establishment of 

the Jewish and Christian religions ^ 

9. The just consequence from all this ? 

10. What observation is made respecting the Epistles of St. Paul! 

11. What proof of the truth of Christianity, of a nature and kind 

peculiar to itself, is furnished by these Epistles 7 

12. What further observations are made on this topic? 

13. What claim did Christianity put forth, to be believed byal 

men? 

14. What distinguishes it from all other religions? 
16. How was Mohammedanism propagated ? 

16. What is there peculiar in the propagation of Christiamty ? 

17. What facts prove that the primitive Christians were really con- 
vinced of the truth of the miracles, which led them to rs- 

nounce their own xeligion ?• 

18. What is said of their belief? 

19. Why is it real evidence? L 

20. Show that it is yet, distinct from historical evidence^ |5' 
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21. With what did Christianity have to contend, in the outset? 

22. If the evidence of Christianity is so strong, on whom does k 

rest to show th^t it is not to be credited ? 

23. Yet, what is the proper questio9» in a matter of so much in- 

portance ? 

24. What reason do unbelievers allege against thiaevldeDce,wfaicib 

in their opinion, is sufficient to destroy it ? 

25. How is it answered ? 

26. What is said of enthusiasm ? 

27. How is this answered ? 

28. What alone, could overcome such testimony? 
99. Is there any such incredibility in revelation ? 
SO. What other things ape qaentioned as influencing men in coifr 

mon matters ? 

31. Do these things cause us to doubt common testimony ? 

32. What other reason is assigned why the apostles should not fel 

believed 1 

33. How is this replied to? 

34. What further objection is made ? 
36. How is it answered ? 

36. What is said of fabulous miracles ? 

37. Show that this does n^ot tend to bring discredit on the Christitf 

miracles. 
3^ What is the effbct of our being so liable to be deceived froi 

euthttsiasm in religion, etc., etc. ? 
99. Do these things destroy the evidence from testimoDy which tN 

have, oC th^iiiii^ «CQiiwtiiUiity ? 
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U). What alone can destroy the evidence of testimony in any case? 
LI. What rendered the early converts less liable to be deceived in 

regard to the facts of Christianity, than they would have 

been in common matters ? 
k2. What is said of assertions in arguments ? 
13. The conclusion from the foregoing observations 7 
L4. How is this remark illustrated ? 
L5. How does Bp. Butler propose to treat the evidence from 

prophecy ? 

16. The first observation on this subject ? 

17. Why is this so ? 

18. How is this illustrated ? 

19. What further observations are made under this head 7 
K). The second remark on this subject 7 

>1. In answer to what common objection is this remark made? 

^2. What two kinds of writing resemble prophecy, with respect to 
this matter 7 

»3. How mights man be assured that he understood such writings ? 

»4. Apply these remarks to prophecy. 

>5. How did the early Jews and Christians understand these proph- 
ecies 7 

6. The third remark on t^s subject 7 

7. How is this remark illustrated 7 

8. Apply H to the Scripture prophecies. 

9. what is the real question to be decided in regard to prophecy? 

0. Did the prophets understand, or think they understood, the full 

meamng of their predictions 7 

1. How have some persons, to no purpose, endeavored to weaken 

the force of prophecy 7 
3. What might have answered some purpose 7 and illustrate. 

3. What then, upon the whole, is the matter of inquiry, in relation 

to the prophecies 7 

4. In what respect, does Bp. B. say, some persons are deficient in 

integrity 7 

5. And what requires more modesty and fairness than many pos- 

sess? 
8. What conduct is evidence of great weakness of understanding? 
7. What argument for Christianity does Bp. B. now propose to 

enter upon ? 
3. Why does he take up this argument 7 
d. What two other reasons does he assign for this 7 
D. The thing asserted here, which it proposed to prove 7 

1. Show that this revelation may be considered wholly historical. 

2. The general design of Scripture, which contains in it this rev- 

elation, thus considered as historical 7 

3. Why does it begin with an account of God's creation of thg 

world? 

4. How does revelation regard the common affairs of this work! f 

5. To what extent does it contain some very general account of 

the chief governments of the world 7 
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76. Show that the supposed doubtfulness of the evidence for len 
lation, implies a positive argument of its truth ? 

T7. What does the Old Testament contain, besides an account d 
the moral system of the world ? 

78. How does it speak of the coming of the Messiah ? 

79. What supposition is made, for the purpose of illustrating 

argument drawn from these statements of the Scriptures! 

80. To what conclusion would such a person come ? 

81. How is this illustration carried on? 

82. What is a remarkable circumstance in favor of the Scrii 

history ? 

83. How is the truth of the New Testament hhitory still 

confirmed ? 

84. Carry on the illustration still further. 

85. What alone, kept the Jews a distinct people ? 

86. How does the establishment and preservation of natoFal religid' 

among the Jews, confirm the miracles of Moses ? 

87. Carry on the illustration still further. 

88. How is it pretended to account for the Jews' remaining a d»' 

tinct people ? < 

89. Is the fact alone, of their remaining a distinct people, a minct* 

lous one ? 

90. In what then, does the miracle consist ? 

91. Wherein consists the miracle in our Saviour's being bora ii 

Bethlehem ? 

92. In what other aspect may tliese events be viewed ? 

93. Illustrate this remark. 

94. What is said of the evidence for Christianity, founded on tint 

part of the prophetic history which relates to the situatioo 
the kingdoms of the world, &.C., from the establishment of 
Christianity to the present time ? 

95. What supposition is here made, for illustraticm's sake ? 

96. How much has Bp. B. endeavored to show, respecting 

things ? 

97. What may unbelievers say with respect to these things, td 

how may they be answered ? 

98. What course is recommended to serious persons by this 

eral view of the evidence for Christianity 7 

99. The advantage of such a course ? 

100. What is remarked of putting down what might be thoQgfat 

make for the contrary side ?. 

101. In deliberations concerning oun conduct, what is«yeiy,imj 

tant to be considered ? and illustrate. 

102. By what is the truth of relicion to be judged of?.* 

103. By what is it proved ? and illustrate. 

104. How is advantage given, by the nature of this evidence, 

those persons who attack Christianity, in conversatioii? 
106. Is it possible to destroy this evidence 7 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

THE OBJECTIONS WHICH MAT BE MADE AGAINST ASQUINa 
FROM THE ANALOGY OF NATURE TO RELIGION. 

Why does 6p. B. suggest and answer these ohjections ? 

The first objection ? 

To what is the plausilHlity of it owing ? 

In reply to this objection, what is the first thing to be remariced ? 

How have men alwi^s been allowed to argue ? 

'V^iat is remarked of the epithet '* poor," in this connectioD 7 

Why is it a thing of consequence to show that such objections 
are as nnich levelled against natural religion, as against 
revelation ? 

How are such objections answered ? 

What is it plainly, very material, to observe here ? 

How has Christianity been chiefly indicated in this work ? 

The second remark, in reply to the objection ? 

State in full, the argument for the practice of religion. 

In what does the chief and proper force of the argument, re» 
ferred to in the objection, lie ? 

State the argument. 

What observation is an answer to this argument ? 

Why is it so ? 

In what does the force of this answer lie? 

The third general remark, in reply to the objection ? 

How far only, is it necessary that we should justify the dispen- 
sations of Providence against objections 7 

How is this remark illustrated 7 

Has the author endeavored to remove objections against the 
divine justice and goodness by arguing from the analogy of 
nature? 

What then, has he endeavored to do ? and illustrate. 

Show that it is of weight, to prove the credibility of the things 
objected against, whether the objections themselves be an- 
swered, or not. 

Show that objections against the credibility or truth of the sys- 
tem of religion, may be answered, without entering into a 
consideration of its reasonableness. 

Is it necessary to show the reasonableness of every precept 7 

What is all tnat is necessary, in order to show the general ob- 
UgAtiona of religion 7 

And what. In order to show, the reasonableness of its practice? 

To what is the analogy of nature aa immediate ^m direct 
answer ? 

The fourth general remark In reply to the objection 7 

What other things are equallv uncertain 7 

2« 
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81. What is said of those who object to the evidences of leligioDi 
unsatisfactory ? 

32. Show that they forget the very nature of religion. 

33. What ought to be the real question respecting the evideoM 

of religion ? 

34. What never is the practical question in common matters ? 

35. What, in all cases, is the practical question ? 

36. The fifth general remark? 

37. The object of the foregoing Treatise ? 

38. Bv what means are men put in a state of probaticni 7 

39. What do both revelation and reason teach na ? 

40. The sixth and last general remark, &c. ? 

41. How has 6p. B. argued in this Treatise ? 

42. What does he mean by arguing on the principles of othen 

See note. 

43. What principles force themselves upon the minds of all ps 

sons? 

44. Omitting these principles, in what view alone can we cooaki 

religion ? 

45. How has it been treated in this Treatise ? and illustrate. 

46. What assertion is stated here, which contains both an abfltnd 

truth and a matter of fact ? 

47. What supposition is made, which would be a statement of i 

mere fact ? 

48. If this fact were acknowledged, what difficulties might still h 

raised ? 

49. What then, mi^ht be said ? 

60. Apply this, to the subject in hand ? 

61. What will believers in Christianity find in this book? 

62. What, unbelievers ? 



CONCLUSION. 

1. Why is infidelity in man, so surprising 7 

2. What is said of inattention to revealeareligion ? 

3. Why does it demand to have its claims examined ? 

4. How much further do many go, than merely to reject Chn 

tianity ? 
6. What do such as reject Christianity, seem to take for granted 

6. To what class of persons is this Treatise adapted ? 

7. What has been shown in it? 

8. How have objections against the wisdom, justice, and goodoei 

of the Christian dispensatioq been answered ? 

9. Mention one objection to the Christian dispensation ? 

10. How has it been answered 1 

11. How has the objection to the particular method of oar xedeoj 

tion, been an^^etedil 
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Has it ever been the opinion of any nation, that repentance and 
reformation were sufficient to procure the remission of sins? 

What grrounds have we for thinking that the punishments which 
are annexed to vice, may be prevented ? 

How would you answer the objection that, neither reason nor 
analogy would lead us to think, in particular, that the inter- 
position of Christ, in the manner in which He did interpose, 
would be efficacious for the salvation of man? 

How have the objections against Christianity, from its light not 
being universal, been answered ? 

How, from the evidence of it not being overwhelming ? 

To what may this alleged doubtfulness be owmg? 

What does doubting imply ? 

The conclusion from all this ? 

Why is immorality aggravated in persons who have been made 
acquainted with Christianity ? 

In what consists the middle state of mind, between a full satis- 
faction of the truth of Christianity, and a satisfaction of the 
contrary ? 

The duty of such persons ? 

Why are blasphemy and profaneness mexcusable ? 

What is remarked of the profane ? 



THE END. 
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